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The Stolen Emperor 



CHAPTER I 

THE wings of the morning lay over the city 
in wide, white arcs of light. And the city 
glowed like a milky opal, washed in the 
radiant air. Ray for ray, brightness for 
brightness, it laughed back at the enormous sunshine, 
while the pulse of midday beat along its thousand 
streets, and the happy winds of summer danced be- 
tween earth and sky. The crystalline freshness of 
the morning had left the sheen upon the lotus, the 
dewdrop on the pine; in the stillness of the Palace 
gardens the young birds tried their wings and tuned 
their notes unweary as at the dawn. No footprints 
but theirs had yet marked the dark earth of the 
smooth-swept paths, no voice of gardener or sound of 
labour had violated their solitude today. The sleepy 
guardians of the gates (old men grown hoary at their 
posts) had watched the lads run out in crowds, in 
their holiday garments, to see the great Daimyo 
arrive, while they themselves sat contentedly in their 
accustomed places, smiling, perhaps, at the unneces- 
sary heats of youth. 

But outside, along the great thoroughfares and 
wide streets, the whole population of the city was 
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gathered to see the sight. Only in the narrow centre 
of the road could the ground be discerned at all, and 
this lane was kept free because lines of immovable 
guards stood on either side of it. Up the chief 
avenue, which ran from the south gate straight to 
the Imperial Palace on the northern limits of the town, 
the trees were all in the full leaf of late summer, and 
made green roofs over the crowding multitudes; but 
far above the topmost branch broad white standards 
of gleaming silk flew from tall poles and caught 
the light on golden heraldries against the sky ; from 
the balconies of all the houses on the road — the carved 
white balconies so lovely in themselves — gorgeous 
draperies of embroidered satin hung nearly to the 
ground, or tossed about on the wind like waves 
of a sunrise sea. Beautiful girls with flower-like 
faces leaned over the balustrades ; the sun glowed like 
liquid fire in the gold and amber rose pins in their 
hair, it blended the pale blue and burning orange, 
the tender rose and amethyst tints of their robes, and 
seemed to kiss a deeper colour into crimson cheeks and 
laughing eyes. The common people below gazed up 
at the lovely visions, and took no scorn to themselves 
for their plainer garb and dusty standing places. 
They were proud of their countrywomen's beauty, and 
felt themselves the most favoured creatures in the 
world, being citizens of that city among cities, gor- 
geous Imperial Kyoto. 

Besides, for all, rich and poor, the show would be 
the same ; the humblest workman, wife at side and son 
on shoulder, would see what the dainty ladies and their 
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guardians saw, when Kashima Daimyo, the great Lord 
of Omi, Mino, Shinano, and a dozen other provinces, 
should ride up the Street of a Thousand Kings to 
pay his homage to the Regent, and perhaps even to 
the Emperor in person. 

True, there had been disquieting rumours about the 
Emperor of late, rumours which said that his health 
was failing, that he was falling into a melancholy, 
that his attempt to take some of the weight of gov- 
ernment upon his own shoulders at the time that he 
came of age had been too heavy a strain on his deli- 
cate constitution, and that he was even thinking of 
abdicating in favour of his princeling son. Some 
of the old men would look at each other and nod their 
heads silently when this was spoken of before them. 
Aye, aye, they had seen one Emperor after another 
go that way; some could remember five or six who 
had wasted with the same disease. To attain major- 
ity was in the Imperial family almost synonymous 
with its development, and to show a desire and capac- 
ity to rule invariably precipitated the crisis. Old 
Sakubei, the stirrup-maker, confided to Rikyu, the 
smith, that the "Unnameable Glory of the Palace 
Gate" was surely going the way of his forefathers. 
"In the fifth lustre of life, my honoured friend," the 
old philosopher whispered to his gossip, "when the 
heart is strong and the eye keen, when food is joy 
and sleep delight, when the morning is wine and each 
day a day of gold, these great and holy ones are 
smitten with the disease. Perchance it comes earlier, 
but rarely later ! And I in my ignorance and poverty 
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have watched one after another of these children of 
the Sun Goddess pass from the Light to the Darkness, 
along the path of the Shadow! Is she jealous of 
her illustrious offspring, that, at the moment when 
Life should crown them with joy and glory she sends 
them out alone into untimely night?" 

But Ilikyu was always frightened when Sakubei 
began to talk in this strain, and would look uneasily 
round to make sure that none of "the Shikken's ears" 
(as the Regent's spies were called) were within hear- 
ing. Then he would say, with mock humility, "We 
are but poor old men, Sakubei San, and it is not 
for us to judge of such sublimities! Doubtless the 
Divine Brilliance is more happy to be translated to 
a place among the gods than to reign over such crea- 
tures as we are! It must be fine to know that you 
are a god, I should think!" 

"Some of them have fifty years in a lonely monas- 
tery in which to think about it first !" growled Sakubei, 
"and meanwhile it is better to know that you and I, 
old friend, being obscure worms under the feet of 
our betters, can bring no disquiet to powerful Regents, 
and may live out our old age in peace, supported 
by our sons, to whom there comes no dread disease 
at that dangerous age of five and twenty! Verily, 
the gods are kind to us!" 

But philosopher Sakubei was no anchorite; he 
could enjoy a fine show as much as any one else; so 
today he was out in front of his shop, standing high 
on an old tree-stump, from which its mother had has- 
tily bidden his grandchild jump down when he came 
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to occupy it. There were ten or twelve of these young- 
sters about, with their fathers and mothers, all chat- 
tering and laughing while they waited for the proces- 
sion to arrive. In Sakubei's opinion, the finest empire 
in the world was that of a man's own family, and 
certainly in his he was supreme. Over the heads of 
those who were standing on the ground, he nodded 
and smiled to various acquaintances from his post of 
vantage, and laughed heartily as two or three men's 
hats were carried away by the blustering breeze, and 
landed full on the menacing pikes of the guards, who 
good-humouredly returned them to the apologetic 
owners. 

Now, far away down the great street a growing 
roar of acclamation proclaimed the advent of the man 
in whose honour Kyoto was enjoying this holiday. 
People stopped talking to their neighbours; even 
lovers took their eyes from each other's faces to look 
for the first approach of the guests. The pretty 
ladies leaned far over their balconies, craning their 
slender necks to get a view of the coming procession. 
Little children, never forgotten for a moment in the 
important affairs of life, were lifted higher on their 
fathers' shoulders ; idlers and lazy ones who had been 
loitering in side streets till the last moment came 
crowding into the ranks, eager to get a place; and 
pushing, albeit gently, against those already on the 
spot, threatened to cause a breach in the rows of 
the pikemen, who were barely strong enough to guard 
the narrow, empty lane, cut like a dark trench between 
the pressing throngs on this side and on that. 
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But they stood manfully to their lines, and as the 
distant roar drew nearer their force was strengthened, 
morally, at least, by a little company of a dozen splen- 
did horsemen, who dashed clattering down the brown 
road from the Palace, charged with the first welcome 
of great Hojo Yasutoke to his powerful guest. They 
flew by so fast that a gleam of armour, a thunder of 
hoofs, a fleeting glimpse of dark, profiled faces, were 
all that the onlookers caught ere the horsemen disap- 
peared in the distance. f 

In old Kyoto, in the days of the great Regent Hojo 
Yasutoke, men were sternly governed indeed, but they 
were not afraid to shout their applause when they felt 
so inclined, and the common people ever love to see 
their masters pranking past in all their pride ; so the 
band of Samurai were hailed with cries of admiration, 
met further away by the thunder of greeting which 
announced the coming of Kashima. Hojo Yasutoke, 
waiting among his generals and courtiers in the golden 
chambers of the Palace, heard it, and his stern old 
face became sterner still. Had he bought his new ally 
too dear? Was this headstrong, powerful young Dai- 
myo, so suddenly tamed to his wishes, only a. new dan- 
ger to his own ascendancy, after all? 

Out in the sunny, jewel-tinted streets, where the 
wind rioted at will among the splendid hangings and 
added its jubilant whistle to the people's shouts, no 
one gave a thought to the real meaning of that which 
delighted all eyes and set the easy pulses of the popu- 
lace beating for joy. Nearer and nearer came the 
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hoarse music of the people's welcome; now the roll 
of drums and ringing notes of horns filled the air, 
above an underbeat of horses' hoofs; then the van- 
guard came in sight, a thousand men, riding twelve 
abreast in full armour on white horses, each company 
headed by a standard-bearer carrying Kashima's crim- 
son banner proud and high, while the sun caught on 
their burnished helmets and broke into sheets of daz- 
zling radiance in the gazer's eyes. 

The open path was all too narrow for them to 
pass together, but not one would lose his place in the 
proud ranks ; pressed close together, steel grinding to 
steel and helm to helm, they kept relentless on their 
splendid way. The crowd drew back on itself, the 
pikemen throwing their weight against it. For a few 
pioments the pressure of horse to horse and man to 
man presented an aspect of terrific yet gorgeous dis- 
order. Then the road lay clear before them, and with 
one magnificent forward movement they were stream- 
ing away in steady gallop up towards the Palace, 
even as a wave floods the beach after its first thunder- 
ous dash on the shore. 

Then came Kashima's chief captains, fine straight 
men with his crest, a golden falcon, on their helmets, 
with black armour and visors raised over their hard 
dark faces ; each carried a tall slim standard, the crim- 
son standard of that lordly house; their horses were 
led by grooms afoot, armed to the teeth, and behind 
each came his company of a hundred picked horsemen, 
the flower of the provinces. Next, a great troop of 
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pikemen marched by, their short steel spears gleaming 
sharply in the sun, and the sound of their mailed shoes 
beating like drums upon the hard ground. 

The procession seemed endless, and as it moved 
smoothly up the hill the townspeople wondered audibly 
where such numbers of men could be bestowed at last. 
But all around the Imperial Palace was a great empty 
space, large enough to serve as camp for an army; 
and here, under orders few and short, with the dis- 
cipline that comes of long obedience, each company 
formed in a solid square, its leader and officers in their 
accustomed places, and waited in silence the advent 
of their Lord. 

" 'Tis battle formation," murmured the old Gen- 
eral Fujiwara Takumine, as he stood at the Regent's 
side, looking out from a screened upper window on 
the ever-increasing throng. "Were Eashima not a 
friend, an ally, this train would announce the con- 
queror!" and he looked doubtingly in Yasutoke's 
face. 

"We could meet him even then, Lord General," 
replied the Regent, "but he comes as a thrice-sealed 
friend. You will not have the joy of fighting these 
fine fellows!" 

The General did not smile at this raillery, neither 
did he make any answer to it. There would be small 
joy for him, he thought, in meeting these picked 
country-bred soldiers with his lazy and effeminate 
forces, demoralised by long years of town life and 
town pleasures. 

Even as they were standing there, each thinking 
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his own thoughts, the great sight of the day had 
burst upon the crowds in the long street below. Here 
at last was Eashima Daimyo himself, a very sun of 
splendour, riding at the head of a hundred knights 
only less dazzling than himself. On a coal-black 
horse, which moved with slow pride under its noble 
master, the young man sat erect, the sun beating full 
on his gold-winged helmet, on his set features and dark 
inscrutable eyes. His left hand held lightly the jew- 
elled rein, and his right rested on his sword hilt with as 
light a caress. His face was pale, his brow stern, and 
all his features set in the cold strength of a great 
resolve that leans on none but itself for victory. But 
the beautiful play of the lithe strong body and steel- 
clad lipibs, answering yet dominating the charger's 
dancing steps, told of youth at its fairest, strength at 
its fullest, pride at its paramount moment of life. 
As Eashima would have no running groom to lead his 
horse, so he would have no friend to share his counsel, 
no ally to thank for victory or reproach for disaster. 
"One man, one destiny" was his creed, and proud and 
lonely was his uncompanioned soul; but this insolent 
isolation of conscious power, this grave assurance of 
his own success, drew others to him with the certainty 
that here was a man to follow. Province after prov- 
ince had fallen to his sword or to his genius; chief 
after chief, rebel after rebel, had come to offer friend- 
ship and accept service; and though the splendid fic- 
tion was kept up that Eashima Daimyo quelled insur- 
rections and ruled provinces as a vicegerent of the 
Crown, the Crown and its supporters knew better thai* 
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to gainsay him in one jot or tittle of his imperious 
will. 

For the last few months the Regent had indeed at- 
tempted to supplant him in one or two of the minor 
privileges of his rule ; had sent messages to governors 
of towns that their tribute was to be transmitted direct 
to Kyoto instead of through the hands of the Lord 
Kashima. But these attempts at undermining his 
sources of wealth had been taken in bad part by the 
Overlord of the country and had resulted unfortu- 
nately for the ambassadors, whose heads were sent 
back to Kyoto with the curt message that the Daimyo 
would attend to his own business without any of the 
Regent's servants to help him. Ho jo Yasutoke had 
chosen to overlook the insult for the moment ; the Im- 
perial funds were low, and some part of those fat 
provincial revenues was much needed for carrying on 
the government in the home provinces ; so he tempor- 
ised, apologised for the unnecessary zeal of his emis- 
saries, and tried to overcome the difficulty by secretly 
corrupting Kashima's lieutenants, proposing that 
whatever they could abstract from the revenues without 
raising his wrath should be divided between Hojo and 
themselves, the former taking two-thirds and they one- 
third for their risk and trouble. 

But the pleasant little arrangement had come to 
naught. Doubtless Kashima, who was well served, 
had got knowledge of it, and on the same June morn- 
ing all the unfaithful governors had been suddenly 
dismissed from their posts and sent into exile, where 
they could be of no use whatever to the crafty Regent, 
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Baffled in minor undertakings, he had at last appealed 
openly to Kashima for the assistance he needed. Not 
as tribute, but as a friendly gift, would my Lord 
Kashima out of his great wealth and generous heart 
sacrifice a portion of his rightful revenues to replenish 
the Imperial coffers? The arrangement need last but 
a few years at most, and would buy for Kashima the 
eternal friendship and gratitude of the Emperor. 

Kashima, astute as he was daring, doubtless had 
his own opinion of the value of that shadowy treasure ; 
but appealed to in this manner he did not choose to 
refuse. After outwitting the Regent at his own game, 
it amused his pride to be made the object of a direct 
entreaty from the exalted personage who ruled in 
Kyoto, who made and unmade Emperors and Shoguns, 
but who depended for the safety and continuity of the 
Empire on the fighting Daimyos, the men who had 
withstood the temptation of being drawn into the cor- 
rupt and effeminate official life of Kyoto, and who, 
as heads of the provinces they had subdued and of the 
armies which had conquered them, constituted the mil- 
itary as distinguished from the civil or court aristoc- 
racy. In their great power and lonely state they 
despised the feeble Central Government which they 
nominally served. But for them, in those early days 
the whole Empire would still have been at the mercy 
of the barbarians of the north and east, and it took 
a firm hand and constant fighting to keep its border 
lines intact or to extend them at all. The warrior 
Daimyos, with their hardy Samurai, preserved the ex- 
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istence of the luxurious court and its capital, as great 
hewn walls protect from the waves some exotic sea-girt 
garden. The dainty trellises are thick with bloom; 
the lilies languish in their glassy ponds; the very air 
is so full of perfume that the salt smell of the sea 
can hardly enter there; yet the graybeard enemy is 
lapping at the gates, and should one dike give way 
would sweep the artificial loveliness aside like a lost 
rose on the seashore, and fling his rough wet mantle 
over its grave for ever. 

So Kashima came to Kyoto, came with all his 
knights and captains, his horsemen and bowmen ; from 
their fastnesses they had ridden down through the 
lovely summer-fed land, through shady woods and 
past a thousand lotos-ponds in the full blush of rosy 
bloom ; and today they rode up the Street of a Thou- 
sand Kings, where bright faces and dancing flags 
heralded their progress, and the million souls in Kyoto 
all gave their verdict in glad applause, for they saw 
that the sight was good. 

Slowly Kashima passed on and up the street, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, but keeping his 
eyes fixed upon the distant Palace as if it held the only 
good he still coveted on earth. A silence came on 
those in the front ranks of the spectators as that 
proud set face went by. They stared at it wonder- 
ingly, and then let their eyes wander to golden crest 
or armoured steed, for the face was hard, and fair, and 
unrelenting, and strangely young, and fired with a 
pride of will that could bode no good to any who 
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should meet it for judgment or conflict. And the 
common people breathed more easily after Kashima 
had passed by. 

Troops of bowmen followed, and then another com- 
pany of knights surrounding a great car, closely cur- 
tained, crowned with golden falcons, and drawn by 
six black oxen, whose horns were tipped with gold. 
No sign of life came from behind the drawn crimson 
draperies, but the people knew that they hid the ladies 
and children of the great Daimyo's household, among 
them his only son, brought to convince all gainsayers 
of his peaceable intentions and complete good faith. 
Behind the car were a hundred packhorses in shining 
harness laden with magnificent gifts for his new-made 
friends, the Regent and the Emperor. The Shogun, 
a mere child, was in his distant Court of Kamakura, 
kept in safe bondage by the Regent, who never called 
him thence until the time came to send him into exile 
as a penance for growing up, and to replace him by 
some other royal babe for a few safe years more. 
Strange times in a strange land ! 

The crowded street was still full of the Daimyo's 
men-at-arms when he drew rein before the open gate 
of the Palace and looked round on the multitude of 
his followers standing without. A light of joyous 
pride came into his eyes as he glanced from group to 
group, from company to company. Then, followed 
by his hundred knights, he rode out of the sunshine 
into the shadow of the dark, tower-crowned gateway, 
and found himself within the Palace courts. 
ff Was it their wondrous beauty and richness that 
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brought a sudden softness to his eyes and set his 
strong heart beating as it had not beat for years? 
All around him were carved galleries painted in a 
thousand rainbow tints, even these paling before the 
living beauty of flowering vine and thick-budded 
creeper that garlanded every pillar from base to crown. 
The white marble of the pavements gleamed like snow 
beneath his horse's feet, and, on either side, the path 
was hollowed down into fair set ponds, where thou- 
sands of white and pink lotos blooms lay spread to the 
midday sun, their wide green leaves cradling drops 
of water that rolled to and fro like loose diamonds 
on the green-veined velvet of their home. Tall foun- 
tains threw their spray high on the air, rippling veils 
of jewels against the sun, and the scarlet berries of 
the heavenly bamboo trembled joyfully under the cool 
shower's return. On dainty trellises of scarlet lac- 
quer gorgeous peacocks spread their sheeny plumage, 
gold shooting to blue, and blue deepening to green, 
as they moved slowly in the hot light. 

The second court was a mass of scarlet pomegranate 
trees in the full bloom of their dazzling aching red, 
vivid as young blood just shed; and here the trellises 
and balconies were all of soft dull gold — such colour 
and such beauty as would turn strong heads like wine. 
But in the third, the great courtyard leading to the 
Hall of State, the golden background gleamed soft 
and pure under drifts and showers of white and milky 
blooms; lilies underfoot, white pomegranates above, 
those quivering sheaves of unearthly whiteness, trans- 
lucent as shredded moonbeams, yet warm and thrilling 
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in their passionate purity, like virgin hearts under 
veils of snow. 

"The frame is fair," Kashima's eyes seemed to 
say, "but empty — empty yet." And they scanned 
trellis and hanging balcony in vain. Then courtiers 
crowded round him, silent and obsequious; some held 
his horse, others his stirrup, and he sprang to the 
ground. In another moment, followed by his knights, 
he had passed again from light to darkness. An im- 
mense shadowy space, a haze of golden gloom, opened 
out before him; his feet trod soundless on the silken 
floor ; at the far end of two shadowy lines of bowing 
figures he saw the dark outline of one sitting on a 
raised dais. The figure rose, moved, descended from 
the dais, and then he had reached the end of the hall, 
and stood face to face with great Ho jo Yasutoke. 

There was silence as the two men looked in each 
other's faces for the first time. Each judged the past 
and measured the future in that gaze. The knights 
and courtiers stared aghast. Where were the custom- 
ary salutations, the greetings and obeisances which 
should mark such illustrious meetings? Only the two 
strong men standing there knew what the meeting 
meant. The sentence wrote itself clear to see; Hojo's 
brow was darkened by a shadow of apprehension; in 
Kashima's eyes rose as shadowy a smile. 



CHAPTER II 

THE greetings were none the less elaborate 
for that weighty instant of delay. Deep 
bows with downcast eyes, whispered inqui- 
ries for august healths, answers received 
in silence intended to indicate the extreme tension of 
sympathy, respect, humility confounded with awe 
under overwhelming honour, the whole dignified com- 
edy was carried through to the end, and then the Head 
of the State conducted his guest to a seat on the dais, 
slightly lower than his own, as was but fitting, yet 
well raised above the wide steps on which the knights 
and courtiers at once took their places. The knights 
were on the left, in line with their leader's place of 
honour, and the Ho jo's attendants ranged themselves 
on the opposite side, while cold glances of curiosity 
and defiance crossed between, in the dead silence with 
which both groups listened to the carefully chosen 
words of the discoursing powers. 

"My Lord Regent," began Eashima, in a smooth, 
low voice, "permit me to offer my humble yet heart- 
broken condolences on the sad news you have so gently 
broken to me !" 

Yasutoke looked at his guest keenly to catch some 
expression which should throw sarcasm into the phrase. 
But Kashima's face was a mournful blank, and he 
returned the glance composedly as he continued in 
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carefully chosen words: "To hear that the august 
health of the Son of Heaven is already giving way 
to the cares of state is bad news indeed for his faithful 
subjects! So young as he is yet in illustrious years! 
What would become of our unfortunate empire if 
these early declines were as frequent in the families 
of our statesmen as they are in those of our sovereigns? 
I tremble to think of it!" And this time Kashima 
could not repress a quiet smile as he looked into the 
wrinkled face of the astute old man. 

"Heaven forbid," replied Ho jo Yasutoke, with 
something like a shudder. Then he corrected this 
doubtful bit of loyalty by remarking with a pious 
sigh, "Yet how joyfully did Heaven indorse such bar- 
gains, would I and mine throw ourselves into the 
breach, and change destinies with this royal sapling, 
too delicate and ethereal for the world's rough storms !" 

"Doubtless," replied Kashima dryly, "and in that 
case some tonic would probably be found to combat the 
disease. I have noticed that majority is usually fatal 
to both Emperors and Shoguns, but the crisis appears 
to pass without danger even in such noble families as 
those of the Regent ! Who are we to question of the 
ways of the gods?" 

Now Ho jo Yasutoke perceived that Kashima was 
laughing at him to his face, and his own darkened 
with anger. "It is not for me," he began loftily, 
"to attempt to explain them, my Lord Kashima, nor 
is it necessary that I should remind you that while 
you were yet in your nurse's arms I was watching over 
the interests of my sovereign and his people." 
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"In comfort and safety, in fair walled towns, my 
good Lord," was the quick firm answer, "and, though 
my years are fewer than yours, allow me to tell you 
that you have been enabled to do so because I and 
my peers and our fathers before us have done many 
a day's hard fighting to keep you there ! Let us have 
done with these shams and speak our minds to one 
another !" 

"My mind is ever as my words," replied the old 
man, "and although you speak roughly, it may be 
that you have understood both." 

The next question was a surprise to him. Kashima 
leaned forward and spoke in a quiet business-like tone, 
too low to reach the ears of the attendants. "Why 
are you deposing Go Horikawa Tenno?" 

Yasutoke heaved a little sigh of relief. Kashima 
had understood and apparently approved of his de- 
sign. It was a comfort to drop official verbiage and 
go straight to the point. 

"He has been giving trouble," whispered the Re- 
gent. "Plotting with the priests to rouse insurrections, 
while those pests have been going about the country 
telling the peasants that Heaven has denied them good 
crops this year because I have interfered too often 
with the Sacred Succession and made too many Empe- 
rors! By that same Heaven, I will make Emperors 
when I see fit, and one of these days I will shave those 
cursed monks of everything they possess !" * 

* He carried out his threat a few years later and suppressed 
the revenues of all the monasteries. 
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"Not I would gainsay you," and Kashima smiled 
at the old man's vehemence, "but, my Lord," he went 
on, "where would you put your deposed Emperors if 
there were no comfortable monasteries to bestow them 
in? How could they reach the desired heights of con- 
templation of Heaven and detachment from earth in 
less ascetic retreats?" 

Yasutoke laughed outright. "For my own part," 
he said, "and Heaven forgive me if I speak sinfully, 
I would send them to sea in burning junks the quicker 
to enjoy the peace of immortality. On or off the 
throne they do little to help those who rule the coun- 
try ! But Go Horikawa has a fair boy child, whose 
mother is a miracle of wisdom and virtue." 

"Is it so?" remarked Kashima, and a veil seemed to 
dim the brightness of his eyes, as if the soul within 
would answer no more questions, but turned away to 
commune with itself. 

The Regent continued, "This Princess, Jito Sama, 
a daughter of the Fujiwara, as you know" — here 
Kashima bowed his head — "is a wise and constant 
woman, one who would have made a better monarch 
than her spouse. With our help she will train her 
child in all right reasoning and practice, and, should 
he come to manhood on the throne — " 

"Why discuss such an unlikely problem?" asked 
Kashima with a short laugh. 

"Unlikely?" Yasutoke turned mild disapproving 
eyes upon the scoffer. Then he put his hands to his 
forehead in sign of obeisance to absent Majesty, and 
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breathed a pious prayer to the effect that the Emperor 
might live and reign for a thousand years. But he 
did not say which Emperor. 

Although the more intimate part of this conversa- 
tion had been carried on in low tones, inaudible to the 
onlookers who stood below and lined the hall, there was 
yet something to be said. 

"Will you accompany me to the inner apartments, 
Lord Kashima?" murmured the older man. "We can 
speak more at our ease." 

And he would have led him through an opening 
in the screen behind the dais. But Kashima had a 
word of warning to say to his followers. He called 
two or three of them together and said, "My friends, 
I must absent myself with the Regent for a short time. 
I pray you wait for me here, and let not the slightest 
disagreement arise between you and these gentlemen 
of the Court. These are sacred places. When the 
falcon visits the singing-bird's cage he does not talk 
of the starlings he has eaten !" 

"Our Lord hath a quick wit," said Motaro, the great 
hill-bred Captain who always rode at Kashima's right 
hand no matter who might occupy the more honourable 
place on the left. "Now Heaven send," he whispered, 
"that these pouter pigeons of courtiers offer us some- 
thing to drink! I am dumb with thirst !" 

The others could not help laughing at his words, 
for the Kyoto Lords in their strange caps and sweep- 
ing robes were well described by his queer simile. They 
now approached the knights and with flowery hospital- 
ity entreated them to come and refresh themselves in 
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an adjoining apartment, and the thirsty warriors went 
with them gladly. 

When Kashima followed his host, he found himself 
in a smaller room than the one they had just left; 
it looked out on an inner garden full of flowers and 
greenery. The screens which formed the walls bore 
delicate paintings of willows, grey-green on a back- 
ground of cool silver. The woodwork was all of sil- 
very beech, unhewn and smooth as when it grew under 
the open sky. In the sacred alcove a branch of pine 
stood in a tall bronze vase, and from a rare incense 
burner some sweet balm was sending up little rings 
of smoke before a tablet on which was cut a name. 
Corean carpets lay here and there on the smooth mats, 
and a wreath of flowering bay, much prized for its 
healing qualities, hung in the opening which looked 
towards the garden. As the breeze touched it little 
clouds of fragrant gold dust blew from it into the 
room. The place might have been the home of a poet. 
It seemed a strange cradle for Ho jo Yasutoke's iron- 
shod schemes and empire-shaking resolves. 

"So, you see, my Lord," began the old man when 
they had seated themselves on the cushions near the 
window, "it is perhaps a fortunate thing that you 
should have honoured us with a visit just now. Were 
any discontent at the Emperor's abdication to show 
itself, doubtless your loyalty and the great force you 
have brought with you could be counted upon to quell 
it?" 

The question meant a good deal in the development 
of his purpose, but in putting it Ho jo Yasutoke did 
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not look at his guest, and appeared absorbed in the 
task of pulling a thread of white silk out of the edge 
of his sleeve. 

"Would it not have been just to give me a hint 
of your purpose before allowing me to commit myself 
publicly?" asked Kashima with assumed heat; in truth, 
through private sources, he was aware of the Regent's 
plans. "I come in all good faith, with my friends 
and vassals, to bring a trifling present of fifty thou- 
sand Oban* to my Lord the Emperor, intending, 
when I have laid it at his feet, to depart to my own 
provinces and attend humbly to my own business. 
And lo, I have not been here half an hour before I 
am asked to do what your lazy lifeguards cannot ac- 
complish, quell an insurrection, subdue the priests, 
take part, perhaps, in a civil war. My good Lord 
Regent, you appear to have more than one use for 
your humble friend! What if I say no?" 

This was precisely what Yasutoke had decided that 
Kashima must not say. "Stay, you go too fast !" he 
replied smiling. "If I am inclined to ask too much 
of you, what has led me to do it but your own great 
generosity? I request a small subsidy — you bring a 
King's ransom with you ! I ask now for the salutary 
support of your presence — your love of fighting tells 
you that I propose a campaign ! No, no, I apprehend 
no difficulties, save perhaps from the Emperor him- 
self." And he lowered his voice. 

Kashima meant to reserve his decision. "How does 
he take it?" he asked in the same tone; then added 
♦Gold coin — the largest worth about £5. 
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more lightly, "By all my ancestors, if any man tried 
to send me into a monastery and set up an infant in 
my place, he would find his work cut out for him !" 

"I have no doubt he would !" remarked the Regent 
dryly, and he looked at Kashima's fine dark face, 
where pride of race and pride of strength spoke in 
every line, at the straight figure so powerful yet so 
lithe under its gold-wrought harness, and told himself 
that here was one whom he would not have his enemy. 
But Kashima had been shown some favour by the 
reigning Emperor, and Yasutoke feared that the pro- 
verbial chivalry of the Samurai might hold him back 
from supporting Go Horikawa's opponents. He 
almost repented of his recent candour. 

"To tell the truth,*' he began, "the matter has been 
only hinted at as yet. His Majesty's recent illness 
makes it necessary to spare him any shock. I have, 
however, unfolded my thoughts to the Empress, who 
has great influence over him, and I trust that her 
woman's wit will supply her with cogent reasons to 
lay before him." 

"The Empress knows?" Kashima exclaimed. "But 
surely she could not wish him to abdicate? Her inter- 
est," and his face looked stern enough as he spoke, 
"would be in keeping the Son of Heaven in his present 
position !" 

'The Empress is a prudent woman, Lord Kashima," 
replied the Regent pointedly, "and a dutiful daughter 
of her house. When the elders of that house indicate 
their wishes, she is far too pious and learned not to 
obey. Besides, as Mother of the younger Son of 
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Heaven she will occupy an important position near his 
person, such a position as would satisfy the most affec- 
tionate or the most ambitious of women. And women 
as a rule are not ambitious." 

"Was the lady Masago not ambitious?" asked Kash- 
ima with much innocence. "Surely it was not mere 
family affection which prompted all her actions P* 

The old Regent almost shivered at the name. "My 
noble aunt has joined the gods," he said piously, "and 
is doubtless receiving the reward due to her for all 
her labours. Terrible as she was, my good Lord," he 
went on good-humouredly, "in times like these I would 
gladly have her counsel still! What a woman! A 
head of iron, a heart of gold — " 

"And the hand of an executioner!" Kashima 
ended his sentence for him boldly and then added as if 
to himself, "No, the gods be praised, no country pro- 
duces two such women. So . . . the Empress . . . 
truly desires her Lord to abdicate? I find it a hard 
saying." 

Yasutoke saw that for some reason, inexplicable to 
him, Kashima would be swayed in his final decision by 
the judgment of this lady whom he had never seen, 
this wife and mother who stood between two thrones. 

"I will convince you on that point if you desire it," 
he said; "at sunset her Majesty receives me to tell 
me the result of her interview with the Emperor. I 
will arrange that you shall be a hearer of the conver- 
sation, and then you shall judge for yourself." 

He looked at Kashima keenly as he spoke, but the 
young man had turned his head away, and appeared 
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to be listening entranced to the song of a nightingale 
among the trees of the garden. When the song ceased 
he looked round. His face wore an expression of 
fatigue. 

"As you will, Lord Regent," he said shortly; "is 
it your pleasure that I go to pay my respects to the 
General in Chief?" 

"Ah," said Yasutoke, "I had forgotten my Lord 
Takumine, and he is the Empress's uncle, as you will 
remember. Permit me to accompany you. It is his 
desire that you should honour him by taking dinner 
with him, and the hour is already somewhat overpast." 

They rose and left the room together, the Regent 
politely insisting that his guest should precede him. 
• • • • • 

"Of what avail, Jito Sama? Who am I to with- 
stand this man, who has done as he listed with those 
who went before me? He knows his strength — as I 
my weakness!" 

And Go Horikawa covered his eyes with his hand 
and would not look at his wife. 

They were in a room in his private apartments, a 
room overlaid with gold and colour till its walls and 
ceiling shone like the facets of some dark jewel; the 
air was dusky with perpetual gloom, for the light of 
day only reached this sacred shrine after passing 
through the galleries and corridors which surrounded 
it, and penetrating the delicate scented blinds which 
were hung across every opening. The place was a 
casket — for a lustreless gem. The frail stooping 
figure and womanish hands told their own story of 
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gilded confinement, of morbid luxury, of the inevitable 
waste of his living humanity in pampered man when 
that humanity is not roused, spurred, controlled by the 
indwelling spirit. 

Go Horikawa was sitting on a carved chair of 
black wood inlaid with pearl and coral. By his side 
a low table of strange shape held some golden med- 
icine boxes, from one of which a musky smelling pow- 
der had been spilled on an agate tray. In an enamel 
incense burner some strong drug was sending out 
heavy fumes. The air was oppressive, and in spite 
of the warmth without, a fire of charcoal and sweet- 
scented woods burned in a silver brasier on the floor. 
The Emperor shivered and drew his heavy white silk 
robes closer round him. There was something terribly 
pathetic in the listless attitude, the youthful figure. 
Go Horikawa Tenno was at this time five and twenty, 
but hardly looked eighteen. He had been married for 
five years to the beautiful daughter of the House of 
Fujiwara, who knelt before him. 

Slender as the iris, but strong as the pine, pale with 
the very light of her youth and vigour, as a white 
flower glows whiter when the sun shines through it 
Jito leaned towards her lord, and pleaded with him 
for himself, pleaded with a passion of entreaty that 
seemed as if it must infuse some spark of its own 
strong purpose into this shadow of a King. 

"No, no, a thousand times no," she cried, and even 
in the cry her voice was low and sweet, coming from 
some new-sounded depths of feeling in her heart. "You 
are not weak, my dearest Lord ! The blood of a thou- 
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sand Kings and warriors runs in your veins, their 
spirits stand around you now, bidding you disbelieve 
all that those tyrants have told you of yourself! 
They longed to see you weak, incapable of action, 
another puppet in their hands! They have dressed 
up a creature of their making in your robes, a creature 
without will or life or power, and they have held it 
before your eyes night and day, croaking, 'Go Hori- 
kawa, Son of Heaven, behold thyself!' That is not 
you, my husband ; rise and tell them so ! Give battle 
to this maiming, murderous lie! Already you have 
made them tremble lest after all their task be incom- 
plete. For this, because you have tried to act, to 
breathe, to defy them even, for this they would sweep 
you aside in fright and haste, deprive you of your very 
rank, sterile though it be, and rivet the gyves anew 
on the tender limbs of your child, while his father must 
wander away, dispossessed, deposed, a mere corpse of 
kinghood in the robes of a poor monk — no longer 
feared because no longer counted among men !" 

"Safe, at least," murmured Go Horikawa. "Life 
is something, Jito Sama. They starved Shutoku to 
death, they murdered some, they blinded others — ye 
gods, what iniquity did I commit in my former life 
that you cursed me in this with being born on a 
throne?" And he wrung his delicate hands in de- 
spair. 

"My Lord speaks of crimes of long ago," Jito re- 
plied firmly, "of the days of Masago and Ho jo Toki- 
masa! Yasutoke is no demon like his uncle. He is 
a brave man, my sovereign Lord, and I verily believe 
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that even now, if you too will show yourself a man, 
will put aside these miserable intrigues with monks 
and malcontents, if you will open your heart to Yasu- 
toke, you will win him to your side, and . . . my be- 
loved, I will stand by you. I am strong enough for 
two . . . refuse to obey him in this, claim him as 
your Minister, not your master, and he will answer. 
You shall reign at last in your great empire, and 
Yasutoke will be more faithful to you than your own 
right hand !" 

She had risen as she made this appeal, and stood 
before him with the light of joyful prophecy on her 
beautiful face, her eyes glowing with love and con- 
fidence. As she reached out her arms towards him with 
a passionate, triumphant gesture, her long, white 
sleeves swept wide like opening wings, and she seemed 
some strong fair spirit come to raise him from all 
the sorrows and dangers of earth. 

Go Horikawa did not reply for a moment, but he 
raised his face and looked at her curiously, and with 
something like mockery in his dull eyes. Her fiery 
words touched no chord in his heart ; the Regent had 
done his work too well. 

"Why should I wish to reign otherwise than as I 
have reigned?" he said at last. "Yasutoke never has 
a quiet moment. I will not lay those burdens on my- 
self — they are for my servants. If he had given me 
all the money I wanted I would never have made 
friends with those robbers of priests! How did he 
find it out, the long-eared fox? Tell him, tell him, 
Jito Sama," and he raised himself in his chair and 
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spoke more earnestly, "that if he will give me only 
half the money that Eashima has brought, I promise 
never, never again to transgress his commands ! Ah, 
bat it will be cheaper to kill me !" and he fell back in 
his place white and trembling. "Do not let him kill 
me, promise that I shall have my life, my eyes, my 
limbs ... I will not suffer, I will not, I will not!" 

His hands were before his face now, but weak tears 
forced their way through his fingers. 

Jito's arms had fallen at her sides ; the white wings 
were furled. On her cheeks, too, were tears, the first 
hot tears of generous despair. She had failed. 

"You shall live," she said brokenly, "if you call 
that living. But not here, not with my sonf Cow- 
ardice is more catching than a thousand plagues. He 
shall reign where you have served! Ye great gods 
who make men and break men, give me grace to mother 
an Emperor !" 

Then she turned and left him, and but once again 
did Go Horikawa behold the face of Jito, his wife. 



CHAPTER III 

JITO went swiftly along the galleries and cor- 
ridors that separated the Emperor's apart- 
ments from her own. Wherever she passed, 
sentries and chamberlains bowed in homage, 
and one of her ladies who had been watching for her 
came out from a passage near and followed her steps; 
but Jito went on with bowed head, answering no greet- 
ing, noting neither her people's obeisances, nor the sun 
shining in through open windows from flowery court- 
yards full of singing birds. Her thoughts were stern 
and bitter, and she was asking Heaven a question that 
many a brave woman has asked. "Could the gods not 
have made me the ruler man, and him the subject 
woman? Why dress weakness in armour and strength 
in painted robes?" 

Then she had reached her own domain, and a group 
of her women were bowing to the ground as she passed 
on to the inner rooms. They caught at the one who 
had followed her, and made whispered entreaties to be 
told what was going forward. The Empress's face 
had frightened them, they said. 

"I know nothing," said Eita, a tall girl with a 
white skin and brave dark eyes. She was a favourite 
with Jito and would not gossip of what she knew or 
guessed. "Our lady is anxious because of the Emper- 
or's illness. She desires to be alone." 
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In a moment a younger girl, with brilliant colour 
and robes to match, came hastily out of the inner 
apartments and closed the screens behind her. 

"What is the matter, Shi wo San?" they all said 
together; for there was a storm thrill in the air that 
day. 

Shiwo opened her lips to speak, and stopped sud- 
denly. Kita, her elder and leader, standing a little 
apart from the rest, where a sunbeam came slanting 
down on her thoughtful face and brown-gold dress, 
was shaking her head and motioning to Shiwo to keep 
silence. 

Shiwo changed the speech that was on her lips. 
"Our Lady bade me leave her. She would be alone 
with the little Son of Heaven. Let us go and play in 
the garden !" 

The girls followed her out into the sunshine, and 
in a moment the bright-feathered shuttlecocks were 
flying through the air, and rainbow draperies darting 
in and out among the orange and magnolia trees. 
Kita stood looking after them and sighed. "Children 
all," she murmured; "there is neither yesterday nor 
to-morrow for such butterflies. Shall our Jito Sama 
never have a friend!" 

In the inner room, where the light fell softly and 
no sound of laughter came, Jito was kneeling before 
her son. He was a fair proud little prince, with her 
own deep eyes and a broad brow that seemed already 
asking for dominion. 

**Thou shalt have it, son of my heart, son of my 
glory," she said, taking the little hands in hers and 
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laying her forehead on them, "since, woman, I must 
serve, thou alone shalt be my master." Then she 
looked long into the baby face, as if seeking for any 
trace of weakness there, any likeness to the degenerate 
boy who had begged but now for life and safety. 
"No," she said slowly, and the child listened to the 
voice he loved, though too young to understand her 
speech, "No, little son, thou art mine, mine alone. 
None shall ever make thee slave or coward! 
Take Jito's allegiance, my beautiful one, for I swear 
on thy precious head that thy kingdom shall be true 
and thy people's necks be bowed under thy dear feet. 
We will live for thee, fight for thee, die for thee. We 
will make thy glory shine from sea to sea for a 
thousand years, and see, I, thy mother, am the first 
of thy subjects to swear fealty to Shi jo the Em- 
peror !" 

Then the child frowned, and pointed with an imr 
perious gesture to a golden toy that had rolled away 
from him. Jito gave it to him, and caught him to 
her heart with a laugh of joy; as he began to pull 
at the jewelled roses in her hair she cried aloud, "Ah, 
little Majesty, your hand commands before your lips 
can speak! It is well, it is well; your subject is sat- 
isfied!" 

It wanted an hour of sunset when a messenger came 
to the Empress's rooms, saying that the Regent 
begged her, of her condescension, to honour him with 
an interview. He intimated that the fatigues of the 
day had told on her aged servant, and that his grati- 
tude would know no bounds if she would deign to 
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receive him in the great hall of audience instead of 
in her own more distant private apartments. 

The Empress sent a polite message of sympathy for 
his fatigue, and intimated her willingness to comply 
with his request. A few moments later, preceded by her 
chamberlains and accompanied by the maids of honour, 
she traversed once more the long galleries which led 
to the central halls of the Palace. The Emperor- 
elect had been given back into the charge of his nurses 
and attendants, and Kita, whom Jito trusted more 
entirely than any of the rest, was bidden to remain 
with him during her own absence. In that atmos- 
phere of intrigue and corruption she could place more 
confidence in that one faithful heart, watching over 
the child's slumbers, than in the hundreds of guards 
and ministers who were officially commanded to insure 
his safety. She, too, went cautiously, with bright- 
eyed Shiwo carrying her train. The Palace was full 
of factions, and its apparent golden calm covered a 
seething sea of private ambitions, private hatreds, 
covetousness and lust. She had lived in it for five 
long years, her purity and dignity shining with con- 
stant light in dark places ; but there were times when 
she caught her breath with a sob, remembering her 
girlhood's home in lovely Izumo, rightly called the 
province of the gods. Nowhere did the spring break 
so early or with such flowery splendour ; nowhere was 
summer so glorious, winter so kind; the gentle peo- 
ple, the long, white roads bowered in blossom and 
greenery, the kiss of morning, the nightingale's songs 
— all these things came back to Jito on hot nights 
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in the haunted Kyoto palace, where so many hearts 
had broken, so many splendid shadows had passed 
away weeping in the gorgeous gloom. 

Now, as she went to meet the Regent, another hour 
came back to her, the one when she had first passed 
through these places as Horikawa's bride. How young 
and loving and ignorant she had been, how full of hope 
and holy dreams ! In the light of all the sad knowl- 
edge that had come to her in these years, she could 
hardly believe it was herself, Jito-no-Fujiwara, who 
had entered them. But one thing she had now which 
outweighed all loss and sadness a thousand times, her 
little son, the sovereign for whom her life's stronghold 
must be built anew. 

She found Ho jo Yasutoke waiting for her in the 
hall where he had received Kashima in the morning. 
The raised dais to which he conducted her was almost 
closed in with tall painted screens, and she bade her 
attendants remain at the other end of the long room 
during her conference with him. A low seat, covered 
with embroidered silk, had been prepared for her, and 
the Regent took his place on a pile of cushions before 
it, half kneeling, half sitting, in an attitude of pro- 
found respect and deference which to a stranger would 
hardly have indicated how complete was his mastery 
of the situation. 

Every word of her interview with her husband had 
been reported to him, for the "Shikken's ears" were 
behind every palace screen ; but he bore her no malice 
for her attempt to induce Horikawa to withstand his 
ruling. He forgave that defection to her womanhood, 
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her ideals of wifely duty ; and her defence of himself 
had pleased him. He waited in silence for her to speak 
first. 

"If your Wisdom has not changed its intention," 
she began, "I will no longer oppose it. The Son of 
Heaven needs tranquillity such as he cannot find in this 
place." 

The Ho jo bent his head in affirmation. "Without 
health and strength," he replied, "empire is but weari- 
ness, life itself" — and he paused and looked at her 
sharply — "but a heavy burden, better cast aside." 

Jito saw that Horikawa's fears were not without 
foundation. She was being asked to consent to his 
death. Her rising anger did not blind her to the 
fact that neither her consent nor her knowledge were 
necessary to Yasutoke, should he choose annihilation 
instead of exile for his victim. But she knew also 
that he would not willingly grieve her, and that her 
wishes counted for something with him. She chose 
her words carefully when she spoke. 

"Life is not ours to give or take, Yasutoke Sama," 
she replied; "that is with the gods, and I pray they 
may watch over the child of the Sun-goddess for many 
long years. But we may assist his August Brilliance 
to recover the health which means happiness. What 
climate would your Wisdom select for the Emperor's 
retreat?" 

"A cold one," said Yasutoke shortly, and then as 
Jito looked at him, bewildered, he broke out into one 
of those quick, earnest speeches which were character- 
istic of him, and which gave the impression that he 
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was a man of almost rash candour. " Jito Sanaa, my 
unworthy age has loved your august youth as fathers 
love their children. I have prepared a rich empire for 
your son, a thousand years of peace and glory for 
you. What do you think Horikawa will do for either 
if we send him out a free man to conspire with these 
shameless monks, these masked rebels who have gained 
his ear and kept his will even here in the heart of the 
Palace, under the hundred eyes of my guardian- 
ship?" 

Jito was silent, smitten by the apparent truth of 
his words. 

"Answer your servant, Jito Sama," he insisted. 

"Yea, I will answer," she said, raising her head 
and looking him full in the face. "We need nothing 
that he can do, neither do we fear anything that he 
can do. We are strong, we can put such dangers on 
one side as a grown man lifts a child out of his path! 
I will fulfil my duty to you, and also to my son, only 
on one condition, my dear Lord." 

"And that?" asked Yasutoke, looking at her curi- 
ously. 

"Is that Go Horikawa Tenno shall depart from here 
in peace and safety, attended and provided for as befits 
his illustrious rank. What, do you think," and her 
eyes blazed with open anger, "that I, who have been 
his faithful wife, will let you murder him, because — 
because he is what you have made him?" 

"I?" exclaimed Yasutoke, surprised out of all 
caution. 

"Who else?" she went on scornfully. "Had you 
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given him a man's life he would have had a man's 
heart ! He is by nature gentle, kind . . ." 

He interrupted her. "Pardon me, Jito Sama, for 
staying your generous praise. He tried to poison me 
last month. Now, with profound sorrow for my inef- 
ficiency I still consider myself necessary to the Empire. 
The Emperor is somewhat less so. Which of us is to 
be preserved?" 

"The Emperor is necessary — to me and to my son," 
she said, passing over his accusation with perfect 
calmness. "We do not ask to see his face again, but 
I choose to know that he lives ; my boy shall have no 
dead man for his father, no tie with stiff corruption 
in the grave. Yasutoke, Lord, this is a true saying, 
'Open the door to death and he empties the house. 
Large is his embrace, and he never takes but one 
alone.' " 

"Yet, had Horikawa Tenno had his way, I should 
have gone that road," Yasutoke replied quietly. 

"It is not true," she cried ; "your people invent these 
lies to catch your easy favour ! He would never harm 
you. His is a little life, content with money and wine 
and dancing girls ! Let him go in peace and live that 
life away from us ! He asks no more — and me he has 
feared, but never loved. But my son . . . my bless- 
ed one ... it shall be otherwise with him!" She 
ceased, fearing that the Regent might penetrate all 
her designs for the boy, might understand that her 
only aim was to train him in secret for future mas- 
tery. 

Yasutoke was too preoccupied to follow her line 
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of thought. He knew that he could keep strict watch 
over Horikawa, and that Jito probably spoke truly in 
saying that he would be less dangerous in the future 
than in the past. 

He stroked his thin, grey beard thoughtfully, and 
for a moment his eyes wandered to the screen behind 
Jito's seat. Then she looked up suddenly with one 
of her deep, sweet glances, questioning of Horikawa's 
life. 

"You shall have it, my Empress," said the old man, 
smiling back at her ; "Heaven send I make no mistake." 

"It is your gift to me," she answered, "and I thank 
you for it. In this, as in other things, you have been 
to me like a kind and honoured father. And note 
this, Ho jo Yasutoke Sama, I make no mistakes, and I 
mean that the gift you have given me shall never turn 
to your hurt." 

• • • • * 

"You should have killed him," said Kashima, when 
the Empress had gone back to her own rooms, and he 
and Yasutoke stood alone in the golden audience cham- 
ber. 

• • • • * 

Late that night, when city and Palace were sleeping 
alike under the broad moon, a screen in the wall of 
Jito's chamber was silently pushed back on its grooves 
and Kita entered. The Empress was lying on a couch 
formed by a low platform in an alcove of the chamber. 
It was raised a little from the floor, and covered with 
sheeny silks and strangely shaped cushions, tasselled 
and stitched with gold. Overhead the heavy curtains 
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had been looped high for coolness' sake, and on the 
ground stood a lamp of scarlet lacquer, where a soft 
light shone out through thin sheets of jade, inserted in 
openings shaped like the four phases of the moon. 
In a shallow bronze bowl, filled with clear water, sweet- 
scented jessamine buds were floating to refresh the 
air; and a little slave girl, whose duty it was to fan 
the Empress's slumbers, had dropped asleep with her 
head against the couch, while the great fan of flamin- 
go feathers lay useless on the floor. Except the moon- 
lamp there was no light in the wide, perfumed cham- 
ber, whose distant corners receded into darkness, re- 
lieved here and there by a faint gleam from a golden 
screen or a jewelled cabinet. The Empress was half 
sitting up, leaning on her elbow, and was listening 
intently. As Kita moved noiselessly across the room 
and sank down on her knees by her mistress's couch, 
a look of relief came into Jito's eyes, wide and dark 
with anxiety. 

"Is it well?" she whispered ; "can I go to him now?" 

"There is no one in the gardens, dear lady," replied 
the girl in the same tone, "and to the slave who lies 
across the entrance I gave money an hour ago, and 
bade him go and take holiday till dawn. The guard 
is not so strict to-night. I do not understand . . . 
the Emperor seems already deserted!" * 

"Deposed," whispered Jito, "another shadow with 
the rest. Come!" 

She slipped softly from her place, and without wak- 
ing the little slave, passed out through the narrow 
opening, and Kita followed and closed it behind them. 
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Then they turned to where a carved archway leading 
to the garden from the end of a passage made a dark 
frame to a picture of living silver. The garden swam 
in moonlight and the only sound was that of the foun- 
tain playing softly in the solitude, or the delicate 
rustle of some bloom-laden bough. 

"Beauty and peace!" murmured Jito as she moved 
along under the shelter of a jessamine trellis whose 
petals touched her cheek and caught in her hair. 
"Kita, little faithful one, but for that promise to me, 
Yasutoke would have slain Go Horikawa to-night! 
What is truth and what is seeming? Did the gods 
mock us when they sent us to suffer and fear and die 
in all this loveliness ?" 

"The gods made you, dear lady," said Kita, "and 
the little Son of Heaven, too ! I can forgive them all 
the rest !" and Jito smiled and pressed the hand that 
was leading her through the garden mazes. She knew 
that here, at least, was a heart that would always be 
hers. 

"Now," whispered Kita, as they reached the further 
bourne, and another building reared fanciful gables 
against the silver sky, "we must pass through these 
empty rooms and then we shall be in the Emperor's 
own court. Step softly, dear lady, and I will lead 
you safely, never fear!" 

It was dark in the deserted chambers, and through 
the darkness came strange scents of musk and sandal 
wood, ghosts of perfumes hanging on the unbreathed 
air. These apartments had been unused since the 
Emperor Shutoku had been dragged from them to die 
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of starvation in a castle in the hills. Jito knew their 
story, and felt as if cold hands were catching at her 
robes in the darkness, but Kita sped along and would 
not let her pause for a moment. It was not long be- 
fore again the cool air met her brow, and they emerged 
into a small courtyard, paved with marble and full 
of flowers. A pillared gallery ran all round it, and 
Kita led the Empress to one corner of this, where 
a mat on the ground and a pike thrown down upon it 
showed the abandoned post of the man whom Kita 
had bribed. 

"Here," said the girl, drawing back a sliding door 
for a little way, "your Augustness must pass through 
the first chamber and enter the one beyond. It is there 
that the Emperor sleeps to-night, and he is alone; 
they have all left him. This approach is never used, 
so none will see you pass. Shall I wait here? I pray 
you not to linger. We have far to go before we get 
back, and if they find you gone, dear Mistress ..." 

'They will tell Yasutoke Sama that I have joined 
the Emperor and am conspiring against him," Jito 
answered quickly. "No, I will not linger — but I must 
tell him of my promise, must have his that he will keep 
it for me! It is my last chance of speaking to him 
— they will have taken him away by sunrise — you 
know the Regent's ways, my Kita! Wait for me 
here." 

"Aye," said Kita, "I will wait," and as the Empress 
disappeared she crouched on the mat whence the faith- 
less sentry had fled, and waited anxiously for her lady's 
return. 
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She was facing no slight danger in helping Jito 
to see her husband once more. Only one construction 
would be put upon their actions should it be reported 
to the Regent, and all his affection for the Empress 
would not deter him for an instant from sending her, 
too, to some distant exile where any understanding she 
had reached with Horikawa would be rendered innocu- 
ous and void. There could be no half measures where 
the Ho jo supremacy was concerned. As for her poor 
follower, Kita, she would probably be executed at once 
as a warning to others not to abet conspiracy in high 
places. 

Kita had waited in the dark shadow of the gallery 
some time when, to her dismay, she heard a footstep 
in the garden below. It was slow and cautious, but 
it was certainly approaching her hiding-place. For 
a moment she was paralysed with terror, not for her- 
self, but for the Empress. The steps had paused. 
From where she crouched she could see down a straight, 
wide path which intersected the garden court from side 
to side. What was her amazement to behold standing 
directly opposite her, at the far end of this path, 
clear in the flooding moonlight, the figure of Kashima, 
the lordly Daimyo who had come in state that morning 
to visit the Regent ! He was looking across the gar- 
den in every direction, as if seeking for some one. Kita 
did not pause for a moment. Covered by the black 
shadow of the verandah, she slipped inside the screens 
and closed them behind her with infinite caution. As 
she stood against them, her heart beating wildly, she 
heard the man's steps come up the path and actually 
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pause before the spot where she stood. Out of the 
silence came a sound as of an impatient sigh, the sigh 
of one foiled when close upon success. Then the steps 
turned, died away in the distance, and far off she 
caught the sound of a door sliding in its groove. Was 
it the Emperor that Kashima came to seek — or had he 
tracked the Empress? Kita felt the wings of a new 
danger hovering in the air. Oh, that Jito Sama would 
return, and that they might reach her apartments in 
safety ! 

She moved to look towards the inner room. The 
Empress had left the entrance open, and a square of 
light dazzled Kita's eyes for an instant. Then she saw 
the two figures, Horikawa in his carved chair, lean- 
ing back and looking through half-closed lids at the 
woman who knelt on the floor before him. Jito still 
chose to render him his old honours. Kita could not 
see her face, but she heard the Empress's words and 
saw that her hands were clasped as if in entreaty. 

"See, my Lord," she was saying, "only through this 
promise could I save your life! Surely you will not 
make me a liar in the eyes of Yasutoke ! Condescend 
to give me your word, on the head of your son, that 
you will do nothing to foment trouble, to encourage 
insurrection !" 

"I am dead," said Horikawa, with something like a 
sneer. "What promises can a dead man make? What 
trouble can a dead man give? You — yes, you, my 
wife, sacrifice me to your child, Yasutoke — to himself! 
Why should I promise anything? Do you think the 
old demon would keep a promise to me, or to you 
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either? When it suits him to make away with the boy, 
he will do so without asking your leave !" 

Jito rose suddenly to her feet. "As surely as the 
sun will rise to-morrow morning," she said quietly, 
"Yasutoke keeps faith with me. I, the strong, have 
staked my honour for you who are weak. Now I pray 
no more, I plead no more, but I command you, Hori- 
kawa Tenno, to speak these words after me. 9 ' 

He looked up at her in surprise, and she continued, 
holding his eyes by her own steady glance : 

"I, Horikawa, swear by Amaterasu's sword and mir- 
ror, by the spirits of my forefathers and the life of 
my son — " she paused, waiting for his voice. 

He was silent. Then from her sash she drew a 
long, delicate dagger, and holding it in her right hand 
wrapped her sleeve round the blade to within an inch 
of the point. 

The man shuddered, put out his arm with a gesture 
of entreaty, and began to repeat her words, in a 
choked, broken voice. "I, Horikawa, swear by Ama- 
terasu's sword and mirror, by the spirits of my fore* 
fathers, by the life ... of my son . . . " 

"That I will never for a single instant conspire 
against the peace of the Empire, or harbour a disloyal 
thought against my lawful ruler ..." 

Jito waited till he had whispered these last words, 
which only her indomitable resolve dragged from his 
unwilling lips. Then she went on, with a note of 
triumph in her grave voice, "My son, Shi jo, the Em- 
peror ! And, if I break this vow, may my soul's next 
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home on earth be the body of a leper and an outcast, 
despised and loathed of men. 9 ' 

He said the words one by one, with shuddering 
gasps, always keeping his eyes on that inch of bright 
steel protruding from the crape. Then he fell back in 
his chair and put up his hand as if to shut out the 
hateful sight. 

She stood looking at him, and over her set white face 
came an expression of despairing pity. 

"Farewell, Horikawa Sama," she murmured, ''may 
you go in peace and the years be kind. This was not 
for you, but for a dishonoured woman whose husband 
meant to shame her word.' 9 

She put the dagger back in its place and left the 
room. 

In the outer darkness Kita caught her in her arms, 
and for one moment Jito rested there, trembling now 
that the conflict was over. Then she found her 
strength* 

"Back, back to the boy !" she whispered, and they 
came out into the moonlit court. 



CHAPTER IV 
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E is gone," said the great Samurai, 
looking at his master curiously. It 
was early morning. The hum of 
life in the Palace had begun long 
before daybreak. In the sumptuous apartment where 
Kashima had been quartered one could hear a thousand 
cheerful sounds; servants going about their tasks of 
polishing ebony step and lacquered door, courtiers and 
chamberlains walking up and down in the gardens, 
talking of yesterday and today, and some of the older 
one| questioning of to-morrow ; guards keeping sentry 
with measured pace and jingling accoutrements, chil- 
dren laughing as their shuttlecocks flew through the 
air, or a bright coloured ball fell into a fountain ; and 
somewhere behind and beyond it all, the sound of 
lutes and songs, from the quarters of the dancing 
girls, songs emulated in a thousand notes by the sing- 
ing birds among flowering trees. None but the dead 
sleep after the sun is up in Japan. 

But Kashima had not slept. The luxurious couch 
was untouched and smooth, even as the slaves had left 
it on the previous evening. He was dressed in a long, 
plum-coloured robe of soft silk, which swept behind 
him as he paced the chamber, and his face was pale 
and hard, like that of a man who has not yet made 
terms with some stern problem. He did not at once 
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answer his henchman, but stopped in his walk and 
mused a moment, his eyes on the ground. Then he 
looked up and asked a question in one word. "Alive ?" 

"Aye," replied Motaro. "They brought him out 
in palanquin and lifted him into the great covered 
chariot drawn by bullocks. That singing girl Ishi 
went with him, and some slaves, and quite a hundred of 
his servants on horseback. But they may never return 
here, and some of them looked as if they would rather 
be killed on the spot than parted from Kyoto for ever." 

"What was the escort?" asked Kashima. 

"Only five hundred horsemen," returned Motaro, 
mistaking his master's meaning; "shall I take some 
of our lads and effect a rescue?" 

"No, indeed," said Kashima, smiling at the old 
fighter's eagerness, "I wish he were travelling to his 
tomb. They should never have let him live." 

"It was the Empress who obtained that," said Mo- 
taro; "they say Yasutoke Sama would give her any- 
thing." 

Kashima shot a quick look at him. "You will turn 
into a gossiping old woman if I let you stay here 
any longer. You must go to Sagamura today." 

Motaro bowed his head. 

"When does my Lord come?" he asked in a whisper. 

"You must return here when you have seen that all 
is in order," said Kashima. "I shall need you. How 
soon can you get back?" 

"If there is nothing to keep me there, to-morrow," 
replied the Samurai, "but if there has been any delay 
in carrying out the orders — " 
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"Delay ?" said his Lord shortly; "are you here to 
talk of delays? Come back to-morrow and tell me that 
all is in order ! And let none see you go or come." 

"It is done," said Motaro. "I will be here at 
dawn to-morrow. I go alone, but let some of our 
men go up to the northern gate of the city and pick 
a quarrel with the guardians two hours before sunrise. 
They must break out as if going to visit their sweet- 
hearts in the country, and in the confusion I will enter 
unnoticed. The Ho jo watches us, my Lord; I pray 
you to be careful !" 

"He watches my troops with fear in his heart, Mo- 
taro. If I am not for him now, the monks will raid 
the town again in revenge for his deposing their friend 
Horikawa Tenno! He has permitted all our thirty 
thousand men to camp within the walls, and is thank- 
ful to have them here !" 

Kashima had left a little picket of horses and men 
at a deserted farmhouse a mile beyond the north gate, 
so as to have some messengers within call, yet beyond 
Yasutoke's vicinity; half an hour later a peasant in 
wide hat and straw raincoat, only his eyes visible above 
the scarf that muffled his face, strode into the farm- 
yard, and in a few moments rode away northward on 
a horse too good for one of his condition. 

Motaro was not missed, for the Regent and all his 
people were preparing for the proclamation of Shijo 
as Emperor in his father's place. Hundreds of emis- 
saries had been sent out into the town to talk in shop 
and street and market of Horikawa's sad illness and 
his fixed resolution to resign. His departure had 
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taken place only an hour after his last interview with 
Jito, and such of his people as remained in the Palace 
were under temporary sentence of imprisonment, so 
that they could not contradict the reports which flew 
from mouth to mouth and house to house. Finally, 
towards evening, when the townspeople were properly 
prepared for the news, a manifesto was published, to 
the effect that the incomparable Horikawa Tenno had 
carried out his design in spite of the prayers and tears 
of his faithful councillors, and that henceforth Shi jo, 
the eighty-seventh Son of Heaven and descendant of 
the Sun-goddess, would reign in his stead. 

A few hours after this, when the excitement of the 
first news might possibly be waning, a second mani- 
festo was given to the world, in which it was announced 
that the enthronement of the new Emperor would take 
place the next day, and would be celebrated by public 
rejoicings, free feasting for his faithful subjects, pro- 
cessions in the streets, and religious dances at all the 
great temples, besides largesses to officials and soldiers. 

The good people of Kyoto felt that the closing of 
the era "Kwangi" and the opening of the era " Jo-ei w • 
was indeed a propitious time for them! Only yes- 
terday they had had the magnificent spectacle of 
Kashima's arrival, and now they were promised another 
holiday, which would certainly last a week, where all 
would have pleasure, and many gain. No wonder 

* Japanese year periods. New ones were proclaimed in 
honour of auspicious events, or to ward off misfortune. The 
current one is Meiji, Enlightened Peace, and began with the 
reign of the present Emperor. 
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that they hailed Shi jo's reign with enthusiasm, and 
called Ho jo Yasutoke the benefactor of his country! 
Few knew that the one event had precipitated the 
other, that but for Kashima's support and Kashima's 
subsidy the benefactor would have had neither men 
nor money with which to venture on such sweeping 
changes. 

The old Shikken had one more interview with Jito 
that day. Apparently recovered from his fatigues, 
he had visited her in her own apartments, and had 
made known to her his dispositions. She listened to 
him with quiet acquiescence, and only asserted herself 
on one point. When he told her that at noon on 
the following day all the court nobles, and the Daimyos 
whom he had invited to Kyoto at this time, were to 
pay their homage and take their oath of fealty to 
the little Emperor, she looked up quickly and asked 
where the ceremony was to take place. 

"In the great hall of august audience," he replied. 
"Do not be anxious," he added playfully, "we will 
take great care of the child." 

"I will do that myself," she said quietly ; "my son 
is but a babe, and I will not permit him to leave me." 

"It is unusual," * remonstrated Yasutoke. "Re- 
flect, Jito Sama, that you will be seen by a number of 
strange men. This is hardly fitting." 

"Since when have men been called together to swear 
service to a year-old babe?" she asked. "My place 
is with him. I should see him alone, were there thou- 

* The seclusion of royal ladies at this time was not so strict 
as it became two or three centuries later. 
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sands kneeling before him. Without me they shall 
not behold his face. Whose but mine is this son of 
glory? His throne is in my arms." 

" Jito Sama," said old Yasutoke, "do you know that 
since that august child was born you have become (I 
speak with most humble respect) an extremely obsti- 
nate woman? This is the second time in twenty-four 
hours that I have had to grant you something which 
prudence would have withheld." 

He was surprised by her answer, which was given 
with equal gentleness and decision. "Since I shall 
never wish for anything but what is wise and right, 
my Lord, I would suggest with all respect for your 
great intelligence and learning, that my wishes should 
be considered, not as requests, but as decisions in which 
it will always give you pleasure to concur." 

"I pray that it may be so," he answered gravely. 
"With such a mother the Son of Glory should grow 
up to be a great and happy man. Forgive to my 
age the fault of age! It is such a little time since 
you, August Empress mother, were a child, sitting on 
my knee, that my heart still regards you as something 
very young and tender, requiring both protection and 
guidance." 

"I am grateful for both, dear Lord," she said, lay- 
ing her hand on his arm with quick affection, "but 
since you have taught me to walk, you cannot but 
rejoice to see me strong enough to walk alone." 

"I am answered," said Yasutoke, smiling into her 
beautiful face. "I am very proud of you, Jito 
SamaP' 
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Then he took his leave, and she went back to her 
little Emperor calm and radiant, feeling that years 
of peace and security lay before them both. 

And at that moment, away in Sagamura, Motaro 
was preparing their prison* 

The grim old soldier had reached the place after 
many hours of fast riding through the fair, green 
country. Everywhere the fulness of summer lay over 
the land. The people who, during Horikawa's ten 
years' reign, had been allowed to gather in their crops 
and lead their simple lives in comparative peace, were 
smiling and happy. Ho jo Yasutoke levied enormous 
taxes, it was true, but at least he protected them and 
had preserved them from the pillage and bloodshed 
which had been their miserable lot when his predeces- 
sors were still fighting for the dominion which he final- 
ly inherited. In the smiling plain the turbulent Bud- 
dhist monks of Hiye San had no strongholds. Those 
all lay on the great hill above Hiogo, which they 
had made their own; and when they came down with 
fire and sword, it was the rich city of Kyoto which 
was their aim. Again and again they raided the capi- 
tal in revenge for some privilege of which they had 
been deprived, or for the mere joy of booty; and it 
was not till some years later that Yasutoke felt him- 
self strong enough to directly attack and destroy their 
power. Even the Daimyos who ruled supreme in more 
distant districts put some show of restraint and order 
on their followers when they approached the city of 
the central power. But this favoured zone was a small 
one, after all, and when Motaro reached the grim 
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fortress of Sagamura, hanging on its cliff over 
the northern waters of Lake Bina, he was once 
more in a country where feudal rights and the 
feudal lord made all other authority shadowy and 
powerless. This castle was a gift of the late Em- 
peror to Kashima, who, noting its strong position 
and comparative nearness to Kyoto, resolved to add 
it to his list of strongholds, knowing that a day might 
come when it could be of primary importance to him. 
He had never yet visited it himself, and if any repairs 
had been carried out there of late, it was with such 
secrecy that no one knew of the fact; only the night. 
before Motaro rode thither Yasutoke had twitted 
Kashima good humouredly about his last acquisition, 
and asked him whether he did not wish to exchange the 
dilapidated fortress for some more remunerative estate. 
Kashima confessed with great frankness that he had 
really forgotten all about the place, and added that 
as soon as they had time to talk of his humble affairs 
he would gladly consider the Regent's kind proposi- 
tion. But he said to himself that he would rather 
sacrifice the lordly castle in Omi, which was his veri- 
table home, than this old tower, which was soon to 
open its gates to his dearest dream, and to harbour 
certain illustrious guests who had never heard its name. 
Motaro smiled to himself when at last he came in 
sight of the dark pile, towering on its grey rocks, 
deep tiered and many roofed, its narrow windows 
frowning on the fair landscape like angry eyes. It 
was here that the Emperor Shutoku had been immured 
when his nephew usurped the throne and slew the mon- 
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arch's heirs before his eyes; here that Shutoku had 
died of starvation before the time of Yoritomo. 

Of all Kashima's followers, Motaro, though but a 
simple Samurai, was the only one who knew something 
of his master's plans; as he believed, the only one to 
whom the true object of the semi-royal progress to 
Kyoto was no secret. Faithful and silent, he obeyed 
orders without asking the reasons that prompted them, 
and in the last few months he had paid more than one 
visit to Sagamura in the fulfilment of his duties. The 
people of the little fishing village which lay at the 
foot of the castle, in a lap of land on the western 
shore, had become accustomed to the sight of this 
silent visitor among them. They were dimly aware 
that workmen were occupied in the fortress, men not of 
the countryside, but brought thither from a distance. 
The few guardians of the place were taciturn individ- 
uals who came and went without mixing in the affairs 
of the hamlet, and except that they bought fish and 
rice and tea from its humble traders, their existence 
touched it not at all. 

It was towards evening when Motaro drew rein and 
passed up the straggling street at a sober walk. The 
mere sight of a Samurai (for he had discarded his 
peasant's disguise at a discreet distance from Kyoto) 
was always somewhat sobering to the timid country 
people; and as he went by the gossips stayed their 
cheerful clatter to look at him, the children scattered 
before his horse, and some of the old men shook their 
heads. They could remember the bad times, and the 
sight of armed men was never a peaceful omen. 
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He went on, up the winding road, taking no more 
notice of the good folk of Sagamura than he had taken 
of stones on his path or canes in the hedges. The sun 
was sinking, and beyond the rocks a headland ran 
out into the lake in a sharply rising crest fringed with 
pines, that stood out black and vivid against the softly 
flushing sky. Motaro halted for a moment to look out 
over the lake, and then to glance down at the brown 
village below, where fires were being lighted for the 
evening meal, and mothers were calling their children 
indoors. "Kokichi, come in; where is lone San, and 
what have you done with the baby?" "Yes, yes, you 
shall have a big pickle, now be good and come home !" 
The gentle calls, the laughing of the children, the 
barking of the village dogs, the grinding of a return- 
ing fishing boat on the beach, all the peaceful sounds 
of safe and humble life came up on the evening breeze 
to the man of war, and he gazed down on the nestling 
roofs with something almost like pity in his eyes. Did 
any of the good souls there dream of the impending 
struggle ! How many of those little houses would be 
left standing when it was over? Well, what did it 
matter to him? Wife, children, home! he had never 
had time for such luxuries, his life was service, his 
home at his master's side, wherever that might be. Yet 
— it must be pleasant. Pshaw ! why was he loitering 
here, with the master's work waiting for him beyond 
that grey gateway yonder? 

In a moment he was knocking on it with his heavy 
stirrup. Silently it swung open, a great moving block 
of timber and iron. Then he passed in and the huge 
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portal slowly closed behind him, and from within came 
the sound of heavy bars run into place. 

"O Sudzu, my beloved," said Kampei, "if that dra- 
gon of a Samurai comes here any more, I shall begin 
to be jealous! You were looking after him when I 
spoke to you just now!" 

"Was I?" returned the girl, laughing, "then I must 
have been thinking how glad I was that you have not 
a face like his !" 

They were betrothed lovers, and now that the day's 
work was over and the village gossips busy with sup- 
per for hungry husbands and children, they were wan- 
dering together up a leafy lane that led from the back 
of the Temple towards the spurs of the hills. Great 
bushes of elder-flower in bloom leaned out across their 
way, young bamboos were rustling in the breeze that 
blew off the lake, and, before them, the slope rose 
smooth and green towards summits still touched with 
tender gold from the sinking sun. As they left the 
lane behind and came out on the open down, they 
turned and stood still, looking across to the other side 
where the fortress loomed black and square on its jut- 
ting cliff, between the rose and amber sky and the lake 
already cold and grey with gathering mists. 

Kampei seemed inclined to argue his point. He 
was a young farmer who worked in his terraced rice 
fields all day long, and came down the winding valley 
every evening to see his betrothed, little Sudzu, who 
helped her brother with the tiny confectioner's shop 
in the village. She was a gentle, round-faced girl, 
with brown hands and sturdy limbs, and Kampei 
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thought her quite beautiful. She gave him back his 
admiration with full measure, and believed that there 
could be nowhere in the world another girl with a lover 
like hers, kind and handsome and strong! And they 
were to be married in a month, when the rice crop was 
garnered. 

"Never mind about his ugly face," said Kampei; 
"you were looking at him, all the same !" 

"What do you think he comes for?" she asked, slip- 
ping away . from the thorny side of the subject. 
"That makes his fourth visit in six weeks! And to 
that dreary prison house too ! Something is going on 
up there, my brother says." 

"Perhaps they are getting ready for another Shu- 
toku Tenno !" Kampei returned lightly. 

"Heaven forbid!" said Sudzu, looking frightened. 
"How can you laugh about such dreadful things, 
Kampei?" 

"It happened such a long time ago," he replied 
apologetically. 

"My grandfather saw him," she said, shuddering 
at the remembrance of the story which the old man 
had told her so often, of the summer night when he 
had been out alone on the lake, and, rowing beneath 
the great rock, had heard a cry, bitter and sharp as 
the scream of the wild goose when she heads for the 
northern sea ; looking up, he had seen a wild white face 
behind the bars of that window in the lower rock, had 
seen two skeleton hands stretched out in frantic en- 
treaty, so that his heart was moved to pity and he had 
tried to throw some of his fresh-caught fish up to the 
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dying man. But the poor hands had not strength to 
catch the fish, and at the second throw an arrow from 
an invisible bow on the rampart struck the boat and 
pinned the fisherman's garment to the thwart, and 
he fled for his life till the rocks were left behind, and 
he returned there no more for many days. When he 
passed again, timorously, in company with others, in 
broad daylight, he saw that the window was walled 
up, bars and all, with fresh white plaster, and he un- 
derstood that the prisoner was hungry no more. 

"I should like to see the inside of the place," said 
Kampei ; "there must be wonderful things there !" 

Sudzu looked across at the grim fortress, and then 
she turned and met her lover's eyes. "I used to play 
all round the outer walls with the other children," she 
said ; "there is a strange hidden path down the farther 
side. But I never could bear to go near it after my 
grandfather told me the story, and I would not enter 
it for anything now. It would bring me misfortune 
— there is a curse on the place. What is that, Kam- 
pei?" 

She caught his arm and pointed to a crest, crowned 
by a few wind-beaten pines, which rose like a wall be- 
tween the castle and the hills on the landward side. 
From the thick wood at the farther end of this natural 
rampart an arrow tipped with living flame had been 
shot straight into the air, where the breeze took it and 
carried it out over the lake. As it fell, still burning, 
into the water, a similar signal went up from within 
the walls. Then, as the lovers stood gazing amazed 
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at the strange sight, a long train of horsemen and 
foot-soldiers debouched from the wood, and moved 
along the ridge to the castle gates. These swung back 
silently to let them enter, and the dark stream poured 
in, in steady march, hundred after hundred, till the 
ridge stood once more empty against the sky and the 
gates closed sullenly upon the last man. 

Kampei turned to Sudzu, who was clinging to his 
arm. 

"What does it all mean?" she asked, with frightened 
eyes. 

Kampei looked very serious too. "Soldiers only 
mean one thing, O Sudzu San, fighting ! Oh, my dear, 
come back with me to the farm to-night ! I am afraid 
for you here." He was but a rough labourer, but 
the truest love and tenderness were in his eyes and 
voice. 

"How could I go with you — now, Kampei San?" 
she replied, blushing under her brown skin. "You 
know that would never do! No, I must go back to 
my brother. He will take care of me — for you !" she 
added shyly. "And as I told you, my friend Stematz 
is coming to see me to-morrow! Now go home, my 
beloved, and be careful for yourself. They say these 
Samurai are demons if they are crossed, so pray do 
not meet any of them on the road." 

But Kampei walked home with her first and took 
a reluctant leave of her. "I shall come back early 
to-morrow," he cried at parting, "and if there is going 
to be trouble here come to me, and bring your brother 
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too — twenty brothers and all your other relations if 
you like, only be sure to come !" 

She only smiled after him in reply, and then turned 
and went indoors. 

That was Sagamura's last night of peace and 
security. 



CHAPTER V 



WHEN the next sun rose, Motaro was 
once more in the Palace in Kyoto. 
In accordance with the strange cus- 
tom by which all official events took 
place in early morning, Kashima was already on foot 
and being dressed by his servants for the ceremony of 
the oath of allegiance. He seemed more serene than 
Motaro had seen him since their arrival in the capital. 

"The gods be praised, my Lord hath a good aspect 
this morning," said the Samurai, when Kashima had 
sent away his attendants. 

"Not so you, my poor fellow!" replied the young 
man ; "you have twenty-four hours' dust on your face 
and have ridden hard, I see. Now what of Saga- 
mura?" 

"All is well," Motaro answered. "But a few mo- 
ments after my arrival the contingent from Mino came 
in. There are now a thousand men there. As for the 
place itself, it seems cut out of the rock and is as in- 
destructible, but all the gateways and fastenings have 
been renewed, and, well provisioned, we could hold it 
for months." 

"That will not be necessary," replied his chief, "and 
it is too near the Ho jo country to be safe for long. 
I lie there but a night or two while Yasutoke goes 
scouring east to find me — and then we make for my. 
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stronghold of Iwasaki in the north. He will hardly 
find it in his heart to attack me there with such troops 
as he has to his hand ! Did'st ever see such unsoldierly 
soldiers, Motaro? No wonder he trusts to craft rather 
than force !" 

"But, my Lord," said Motaro uneasily, "although 
it is not for me to question of your wisdom, yet I would 
beg you if possible to go at once to the north. Why 
wait at Sagamura at all? The place is well enough, 
but why halt on the border of the enemy's country? 
Another twelve hours' march would take you beyond 
pursuit." 

"There may be those with us who cannot travel 
at our rough pace," said Kashima. "Now go and 
refresh thyself and take some sleep. Little wilt thou 
have to-night, good friend!" 

Motaro went out to his own quarters, asking him- 
self for the hundredth time what his final orders would 
be, what was the last word of the plan which Kashima 
had not yet explained to him in full. An order here, 
an order there, he had carried them out with faithful 
precision, but without following the sequence of Kash- 
ima's thoughts. Now that the moment was approach- 
ing for action, whatever it might prove to be, a cold 
anxiety crept over him lest his master, in the pride 
and rashness of youth, should call down destruction 
on himself and his house. Who were "those who could 
not travel at our rough pace?" His own womenfolk, 
brought with him to allay the suspicions of the Re- 
gent? They had been made to travel fast and far 
when it suited their master's will. His little son, whose 
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mother had died at his birth, the children kept to be 
his companions, the bevy of ladies and servants 
who watched over them — Kashima Daimyo had never 
stayed his steps for these. For whom, then? What 
was the resolve that he meant to put into execution 
to-night? 

Meanwhile, a crowd of nobles had assembled in the 
hall of audience; the greater part were of the court 
nobility, and by these Ho jo Yasutoke's decrees were 
rarely opposed, as his authority was the source of their 
offices and emoluments ; but there were at this time in 
Kyoto quite a number of Daimyos with their vast 
retinues of Samurai, and these might have given 
trouble had they been so disposed. Kashima's great 
influence and example had turned the scale. When 
it was known for certain that he had accepted the Re- 
gent's decision and promised him his support, the other 
feudal chiefs were content to follow his lead ; and but 
for the regret that the deposed Emperor was still alive, 
Yasutoke was a glad man when he watched them filing 
into the great hall and silently taking their places 
according to their rank. He himself was invisible, 
and beheld the gathering nobles from a small aperture 
between the screens at the upper end of the room. 
Only when they were all in place would he enter, with 
the royal child and his mother. 

Kashima was the last to appear, and Yasutoke put 
down the delay to the young man's overbearing pride. 
"He will even venture to keep us waiting," thought 
the Regent before Kashima entered, "to show just how 
much we need him! Ah, if we did not — " But at 
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this point there was a stir in the outer court, a sound 
of many footsteps on its sunny paths. Then, to Yasu- 
toke's indignation and surprise, the great screens were 
pushed back, and there, in a flood of sunlight, close to 
the high dais prepared for the Emperor himself, stood 
the tall warrior in all the splendour of falcon crest 
and gilded armour, his dark eyes blazing with tri- 
umph, his hand resting on his sword, and "Conqueror" 
written in every line of his proud young face. Behind 
him his captains and attendants ranged themselves 
in line, the sun striking on their gleaming weapons 
and rich costumes. 

Down the hall, so silent till now, went a murmur, 
half of admiration, half of discontent. The courtiers 
frowned. Many of them enjoyed the title of Kuge, 
or Prince, being descended from some branch of the 
reigning family; they were Kashima's superiors in 
rank, and knew that by no right of precedence could 
he place himself above them and next to the throne. 
The Daimyos knew it too, and applauded the fine au- 
dacity which made him proclaim thus publicly that 
the man with the largest force at his back takes first 
place with or without the Court's permission. They 
were prouder than ever that day of their order and 
their power. 

Beside the Regent stood Fujiwara Takumine, the 
Kwambaku, or commander-in-chief, a grey-haired sol- 
dier, and a near relation of the Empress. He flushed 
with anger at the sight of Kashima's presumption. 
Why could the man not enter properly at the lower 
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end of the hall and take his place among the others 
with becoming modesty? 

"Let me send him down," he whispered to Yasutoke ; 
"the young robber will be mounting the dais next!" 
and he ground his teeth with sudden anger. 

"Pass it over, pass it over, my Lord," said Yasutoke 
soothingly. ''To-morrow he goes back to his moun- 
tains and he has promised to leave ten thousand picked 
men at your disposal here! 'Tis no great price to 
pay for a garrison !" 

"'Tis monstrous impudence all the same," grumbled 
the old general, "and, craving your Lordship's par- 
don, a mere confession of weakness on our part to 
permit it ! Be it as you will !" 

"Better robber Daimyos than robber monks, eh?" 
said Yasutoke, with his cunning smile. 

"I do not know about that," returned the Fujiwara 
shortly ; "the Daimyo might aim at the bigger prize. 
Would to Fortune I had efficient troops at my dis- 
posal ! Our guards are mere perfumed popinjays, too 
tender of their hands to wield a sword. I have fallen 
on evil times for a good soldier!" 

Even as they spoke, the space behind them filled 
with brilliantly dressed officers and attendants, who 
ranged themselves on either side, leaving an open way 
down which the Empress and her son would pass. 
From the far end even to where the Regent was stand- 
ing, four slaves crept over the floor on their knees, 
laying down a roll of crimson and gold tapestry for 
the Imperial passage. The outer hall was full now 
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from end to end, and the silence of expectation was 
reigning there. 

A cry down the long galleries of the Palace an- 
nounced the coming of the Emperor. The Regent 
and his general walked half way up the lane of guards 
and stopped, one on either side of the open space. In 
a moment they bowed their heads to their knees, for 
the doorways beyond were thrown open, and as if 
borne on a surging tide of life and colour, the Em- 
press, followed by all her court, moved swiftly for- 
ward; her silver robes swept the crimson carpet in 
stiff regal folds, her head was held high under its ex- 
quisite phoenix crown, and her son was in her arms 
to claim the dominion of his people. 

As she passed them with a grave salutation, the 
Regent and the General straightened themselves and 
fell into line directly behind her, and in this order they 
entered the great hall, where the sight of them bent 
every head in worship as the wind takes homage of 
the standing corn. 

Kashima had bowed his head with the rest before 
he saw her, memory calling up a long set morning's 
vision that had made cold winter of his days for five 
full years. When he looked up, with a wild hope tear- 
ing at his heartstrings, the sight that met his eyes 
straightway made that memory pale, through its ex- 
ceeding loveliness. 

Right on the edge of the dais, in the full glory of 
the sunshine which streamed upon her from the open 
court, stood Jito Sama, the perfect woman of a strong 
man's tenderest dreams. Her head thrown back, her 
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pure pale face luminous with joy and courage, she 
held up her princely son for all to see. The child, as 
fair as she, sat on her round arm as on a f ortressed 
throne, staring out at the assembled nobles with calm 
curiosity; his little robes, all stiff with gold, stood 
out against her gleaming silver draperies; one small 
hand was flung over her shoulder, the other grasped 
a tiny crystal lion with ruby mane, his favourite toy. 

Kashima saw the lovely picture with eyes that would 
remember it for ever; and because an instant's pang 
of remorse came to weaken the resolve harboured in 
his heart, he straightened himself and looked away, 
over the crowding heads in the hall, over glad friends 
and chagrined enemies, all the hundreds who beheld 
him now, standing closest to their new sovereign. 

Why, if he were not to be the first to offer his al- 
legiance? Obeying the sudden impulse, he stepped 
forward, stood for one instant on the lowest step, and 
looking up saw that Jito's grave dark eyes were upon 
him, saw a change, a shadow of some memory rise 
up questioningly behind their luminous gaze; then 
his head was on the ground at her feet, she heard him 
murmur, "Hail, Son of Heaven, Emperor!" And in 
another instant he had stepped aside, and standing 
on the ebony step, turned to the throng below and 
cried out in ringing tones: 

"Approach, Noble Daimyos, and hail Shi jo Tenno 
Emperor !" 

At his cry there went a murmur through the hall, 
a score of Chiefs dashed forward and flung themselves 
on the ground at Jito's feet, the courtiers afraid to 
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interfere and unwillingly letting them have their way. 
As the deep voices repeated one after another the few 
words which sealed their allegiance, the little Emperor 
looked up at his mother in some alarm. She smiled 
at him reassuringly, and he forgot his fears. Then 
he suddenly reached up and caught at the phoenix 
crown whose gold shone out on her dusky hair. Again 
a cry went through the hall. "He catches at the 
crown! Good omen! May the Son of Heaven rule 
for a hundred years !" 

It was a long ceremony, and Jito, forgetting all 
else, at last feared that the child would weary of it and 
begin to fret for nurses and playmates. But he showed 
all the inherited self-restraint of royalty, obeying 
some inner mandate that upheld his dignity in silence. 
Only at the last, overcome by fatigue, his head drooped 
on his mother's shoulder and he fell fast asleep. Her 
arm ached with holding his weight, but she only 
changed her position so as to ease his slumber a little, 
and not till the last vassal (an old courtier so blind 
that he had to be led to the dais step) had sworn his 
loyalty did she turn to Ho jo Yasutoke, who was close 
at her left hand. 

"May we go?" she whispered; "my arms can hold 
this glorious One no longer." 

"Let mine have the august honour," said the old 
man, and he took from her the sleeping Emperor and 
would have led her towards the inner room. But Jito 
paused, and turning towards the sea of faces below 
her, she spoke to the men there assembled. The words 
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were quiet and few, but they reached to the farthest 
corner of the great hall. 

"August Princes and Noble Daimyos," she began, 
and a thrill of excitement shot through the splendid 
gathering at the surprise of her address, "when you 
vowed faithful service to the Son of Heaven at my 
unworthy feet, my heart was consumed with love and 
gratitude, and I prayed to the great gods in Heaven 
that every man who shall keep his vow may live glori- 
ously, die in honour, and enter into eternal peace. I 
also prayed that any man who dares to fail in his duty 
to the Emperor shall go despised, desolate, and cursed 
of all, to hideous death and ten thousand years of 
agony. My lords, the great gods have heard, and will 
deal with you according to my prayer. Farewell !" 

A mist came over Kashima's eyes so that he could 
not look at her, but every word was written on his 
heart in searing flame. His head sank on his breast, 
his hand fell from his sword. Then he regained his 
self-command and raised his eyes defiantly. But her 
place was empty, the screens had closed behind her, 
and he heard the slow progress of many footsteps and 
rustling silks as she and her people withdrew through 
the room beyond. 

While these things were going forward, a train of 
palanquins came out from a side gate communicating 
with the apartment which had been assigned to Kash- 
ima in the Palace. The space on which it emerged 
was covered with the tents of the Daimyo's troops. A 
squadron of horsemen, armed with mighty bows, and 
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quivers bristling with arrows, were drawn up in the 
centre of the space. As the litters appeared, each 
borne by four men wearing Kashima's crest, the riders 
opened out into a long square ; the litters were placed 
in the centre, two by two, protected on every side by 
the mounted archers. At a word of command the 
whole company broke into a slow trot, moving north- 
wards. They took the highroad at first, but after- 
wards branched off into less frequented thoroughfares, 
over which they travelled at a swinging pace, the lit- 
ter bearers constantly changing relays so as to be able 
to keep up with the horsemen. By the time the moon 
rose that night, round and white, over the dark moun- 
tains and silent lake, Kashima's little son with all his 
household was safely bestowed in the fortress of Saga- 
mura. 

Some attendants sent to their apartments by the 
Regent later in the day, with presents and sweetmeats 
for the ladies and children, came back with tidings of 
their departure. Kashima explained to the Regent 
that the hot air of the city at this time of year was 
unsuitable for children, and that he had sent his son 
back to his home in Omi, "where," he added, with 
much politeness, "it would give me unspeakable satis- 
faction to entertain your Nobility under my humble 
roof, if your Lordship will one day honour me with 
a visit !" 

"That I would gladly do, my Lord," said the fluent 
statesman, "if only to show my gratitude for the sup- 
port you have given me at this important crisis." 

"Fray forget it," said Kashima with an odd smile. 
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"It was nothing — a humble pine needle of friendship, 
and, I assure your Lordship, the whole matter has al- 
ready passed from my mind ! Now, as to that hand- 
ful of men we were speaking about, they take some 
housing, with their horses and arms. Would my Lord 
the Kwambaku permit them to be quartered at the 
north gate of the city, where I observed some roomy 
barracks with but a few archers in them? They are 
good orderly fellows, but of another district after all, 
and it might be better not to bestow them too close to 
your lively gentlemen of Kyoto ! There might be dis- 
agreements — at any rate until they have become ac- 
customed to the discipline of the town." 

"Very true," replied Ho jo Yasutoke; "you think of 
everything, Kashima Sama! I wish you would stay 
in Kyoto yourself ! We could find good use for your 
great intelligence. I will ask the Kwambaku to give 
his directions about the troops at once." 



CHAPTER VI 



WHEN Sudzu was putting up the shut- 
ters of the little shop in Sagamura 
at ten o'clock that night, her atten- 
tion was attracted by the sound of 
horses' feet pounding along the road that led to the 
village by the lake-side. At first she thought it might 
be the Samurai Motaro whom she had seen passing 
up to the castle the day before. He was always com- 
ing and going now, and never stopped to spend a 
penny at the shop, as he might have done in mere po- 
liteness, Sudzu thought. But as she listened she real- 
ised that here was not one rider but many, and in a 
few minutes the first detachment had appeared round 
the distant corner of the street, a dozen men at least, 
and archers, for she could see their big bows bobbing 
behind them in the moonlight as they came along. But 
it seemed as if the moon alone were not enough to show 
their road, for each man carried a lighted lantern 
dancing about on the end of a long pole, and swing- 
ing this way and that in the night breeze. 

Sudzu forgot to slip her shutters into place, forgot 
to call her brother from the inner room where he was 
clicking out his day's gains on the abacus, the little 
wooden ready-reckoner which was then as now the 
shopkeeper's only system of arithmetic; she forgot 
everything but her intense surprise at a sight she had 
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never beheld before in peaceful Sagamura. She was 
somewhat late in her house-closing, and had been taken 
to task by the good brother for loitering so long with 
Kampei; the rest of the street was in darkness and 
the village folk were all sleeping, except a few fisher- 
men whose boats lay far out on the lake. 

As the men came on, she saw others defile into the 
road behind them, their march raising weird clouds 
of dust in the moonlight, and in a moment the first 
detachment paused before her door, while the street 
beyond filled with a crowd of dark moving forms, giv- 
ing out strange gleams as the moon caught on helmet- 
peak or halberd-point. 

"Here is one of these sleepy ones awake at last," 
said the first man crossly, and then he turned to Sudzu. 
"O Kami San,"* he said, with some politeness, "will 
you tell us where the road leaves the street to go up 
there?" And he pointed to the fortress. "It is all 
new ground to us, and we have no mind to turn the • 
little lord and all the ladies into a ditch !" 

"Aye, sirs, you must be careful," she replied frank- 
ly enough, seeing that the men were peaceably dis- 
posed; "the path is steep, and only last week my 
brother was saying — " 

"Never mind what her honourable brother was say- 
ing," broke in another man, looking behind them and 
seeing that the whole train had come to a standstill in 
some confusion, "we must get on, Waraki San !" Then 
turning to Sudzu, he said: "Can you show us the way 
or get us a guide? We bring Kashima Daimyo's fam- 
* House mistress. 
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ily, and it is the business of you village people to serve 
him." 

Sudzu bent herself double at the great Lord's name, 
but a sudden fear chilled her heart. She remembered 
the sight she and Kampei had watched from the hill- 
side the night before, and her peasant instinct told 
her that armed men meant fighting, and that her 
brother and all the other lads of the village would be 
pressed into the Daimyo's service — against whom she 
knew not. Her mind was made up in an instant. 

"With your Nobility's permission," she said hum- 
bly, "I myself will show you the road ! Allow me only 
to fetch my cloak from within." 

She darted back into the inner room and suddenly 
blew out the light, putting her hand over her brother's 
mouth, as he would have spoken. "Keep quiet, dear," 
she whispered ; "here are more soldiers — they will sure- 
ly catch all you men as the pike swallows the gudgeon ! 
While I show them the road up the hill, do you warn 
the other youths and get away to Kampei's place up 
the valley ! I will row over to Stematz afterwards, and 
stay with her till they are gone! I come, I come!" 
she cried, as some forcible grumbling at her delay 
reached her from the front of the house. 

She came out, meekly excusing herself for keeping 
my lords waiting, and in another moment was speed- 
ing on before them, a little dark figure in the moon- 
light, they following at a sober pace so as not to 
ride over her. 

At last, after many turnings, she came to a stand- 
still on the little plateau behind the fortress on the 
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landward side. The great gates looked forbidding 
enough under their deep archway, but call and coun- 
ter-call had passed between the foremost riders and the 
yet invisible sentinels hidden in deep embrasures of the 
upper walls. Lights flashed here and there in gallery 
and window, in a moment there was a sound of falling 
bars, then the portals opened wide, and ere Sudzu 
could catch a glimpse of what lay beyond, the van- 
guard of the escort spurred past her and filled the 
opening with a dark moving crowd of men and horses. 

She moved aside to watch the whole train pass, and, 
the way being narrow, that occupied some time. 
Weary as she was with the quick walk up the hill at 
the end of her long day's work, she stood looking 
after the palanquins with the most vivid curiosity. 
The Daimyo's family ! What wonderful beings they 
must be, and how she longed to have a glimpse of 
them! Would they come into the village to-morrow? 
Or would it be too great presumption on her part to 
bring up a present of her best sweetmeats for their 
Nobilities? But of course the soldiers would never 
let her pass, and when she thought of them she doubt- 
ed whether she should really find courage to go up 
to those gloomy gates at all. 

But she was to enter them very quickly and with- 
out any gift in her hands. Just as she had turned to 
go down the hill she heard some one running behind 
her, and looking round, saw one of the men who had 
been carrying the litters coming towards her. 

"Hi, there, Musumd," he cried; "stop, you are 
wanted! You must go in and help the honourable 
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servants to clean the kitchens and prepare food for 
the men !" 

"I?" said Sudzu, very much frightened; "but, 
please, sir, do not tell me to do that! I want to go 
home now — it is so late!" 

"Late !" laughed the man ; "my good girl, there is 
neither late nor early when the Samurai want to be 
waited on ! Their Lordships are hungry, it seems ! Go 
in at once, and I will bring some companions for you 
from down there, if I can wake any of these lazy folk 
out of their slumbers ! Go on, I say !" 

And he gave Sudzu a little push in the direction of 
the gate and started to run down the hill. Sudzu 
stood, straining her eyes to see if any one had started 
on the road up the valley. Yes, there were four or 
five figures making away from the houses at a fine 
pace. That would be her brother and the friends 
whom he had warned. They would be out of sight 
before the messenger reached the level of the street, 
and in less than an hour safe in Kampei's house, where 
no one would take the trouble to seek recruits if fight- 
ing there were to be. In those days the peasant, de- 
spised as disqualified from the only honourable career, 
that of a soldier, hated war as much as the Samurai 
loved it; and when forced to carry a weapon at all 
(his was generally a bamboo spear, so sharp that it 
could run a man through like steel) thought no shame 
of throwing it down and running away at the first 
opportunity. 

Slowly and reluctantly, although glad that at least 
she had been in time to warn her brother, Sudzu ap- 
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proached the gate and bowed low before the sentry 
who stood in the opening. He moved aside to let her 
pass. 

**You come in good time, Ne San," he said, good- 
humouredly. "Everybody is dying of hunger; my 
Lord's fine servants will not lift a finger for us, and 
what gentleman can cook for himself?" 

"That is not to be expected !" she replied, very seri- 
ously. "I will do what I can for your Lordships. 
Which way must I go?" 

The man pointed across a wide courtyard, white in 
the moonlight, to where two or three low arches glowed 
with the light of newly kindled fires. She crossed 
quickly, entered the place, and looked round. It was 
a huge kitchen, with the living rock for its principal 
wall; in front of it stone furnaces were squared out 
in the floor, and enormous cauldrons, black and 
empty, hung over them. 

"Good lack," thought poor Sudzu, "this is like the 
home of a dragon! Those great pots will hold rice 
for a hundred men, and who is going to have strength 
to fill and empty them?" 

A couple of men whom she recognised as litter bear- 
ers had thrown themselves down beside the one furnace 
where a fire was burning. On seeing her, they came 
forward with offers of help, and by the time their 
companion returned with six frightened peasant wom- 
en from the village, the first batch of soldiers had been 
fed, and the next company were clamouring for their 
share. 

In the midst of it all, when Sudzu thought that she 
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was losing her wits in the noise and confusion to which 
she was so unaccustomed, a message came down to say 
that the ladies upstairs required some service, and 
again Sudzu was singled out to go and wait on them. 
With a beating heart she followed the messenger up 
steep stairs, through dark corridors and empty rooms, 
to the upper apartments, where the ladies had been 
lodged. On the way she wished a hundred times that 
she were safe back in her sweet-smelling shop, with 
shutters cosily closed, and the night-light burning 
bright, and her brother's reassuring snores, on the 
other side of the paper partition, to keep her com- 
pany! Poor little Sudzu! she was caught up in a 
whirlwind of events which would spin her along like 
a leaf before the storm, and never in this life would 
that peaceful security be hers again ! 

She had told her brother that she would go to her 
friend Stematz, for safety, till this visitation of great 
ones should have passed by. Instead she found herself 
kneeling on the mats of a great dimly lighted cham- 
ber, in which rugs and cushions had been hastily 
thrown down. Four or five children and quite a dozen 
beautifully dressed women were grouped about in atti- 
tudes of fatigue and dejection. One little fellow, more 
richly dressed than the others, was weeping bitterly, 
and two of the ladies were trying in vain to comfort 
him. This was the little Daimyo, Kashima's three- 
year-old son, and his wails appeared to fill the on- 
lookers with something like consternation. 

"Golden Glory of my heart," one of the ladies 
was saying to him, "weep no more ! To-morrow thou 
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shalt have thy silver bath and thy red drinking-cup, 
and also the green parrots to laugh and sing for 
thee!" 

"I want them now!" roared the little autocrat. 
"Why have you brought me to this ugly place? I 
am frightened; take me home!" 

"Botschan* shall go home very soon now! Poor 
Botschan, it is indeed cruel to bring him to such a 
robber's cave as this !" 

The speaker was a young woman of delicate, fra- 
gile beauty, such as is to this day most admired in 
Japan. Her face, of a long pure oval, was transpar- 
ently white, her eyes full of tenderness, and her slight 
figure, robed in trailing garments of amazing rich- 
ness, swayed with the yielding grace of the willow 
in the breeze. She knelt down and held out her slen- 
der arms to the boy, and he ran into them and pillowed 
his face on her shoulder with utter abandonment of 
grief. She folded him to her, and kneeling there, 
rocked him a little backwards and forwards till his 
sobs were stayed ; then she looked up into the face of 
her companion, the girl who had spoken first. 

"He is right, poor blessed one," she said, with a 
note of indignation in her voice. "Is my Lord mad, 
to send us to this black dungeon, without comforts, 
without servants? What have we all done, to be 
treated . . ." 

"Like Emperors in exile!" laughed the other girl, 
a gay creature whom even fatigue and discomfort 
could not crush. "I fancy we are as well housed as 
* Baby boy. 
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that poor Horikawa Tenno, whom Yasutoke spirited 
away last night !" 

"I will wager that the departed Son of Heaven has 
a warm bath and a good supper, wherever he isP' 
moaned one of the other women. "Oh, my good girl," 
she cried, turning to Sudzu, "if you can get me a 
hot bath I will give you more money than you ever 
had in your life! Twenty-four hours without a bath! 
I shall not know my own face if I survive to look into 
a mirror again!" 

"A bath, Augustness?" said Sudzu eagerly. "Oh, 
but there is a fine bath in my village down there! I 
will tell them to heat it the first thing in the morning, 
if you will condescend to come down?" 

An instant's silence followed this speech, and all 
the dainty ladies turned and stared at the brown coun- 
try girl, so that she knew she must have said some- 
thing most rude and foolish ; then a ripple of silver y 
laughter ran through the room, one took it up after 
another, and even the illustrious Botschan lifted his 
head from O Hani San's bosom and looked round as 
if expecting to have his share of the joke. 

"A bath in the village!" cried Toki, the maiden 
who had made the remark about Emperors in exile. 
"Why, girl, you must have seen no more of the world 
than a frog in a well ! Do Daimyo's ladies hang their 
garments over the door and jump into public water 
with earth-stained farmers' wives? Come, O Ham 
San, let us go and have a bath in the village !" And 
again she laughed till two little tears of merriment 
ran down her pink cheeks. 
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O Hani San had only smiled at Sudzu's simple sug- 
gestion. The poor girl was knocking her head on the 
floor to hide her scarlet face. 

"Do not laugh at her," said Haru gently ; "it is not 
kind, and she meant to do us a service. Now, M usuml, 
look up," she went on, "and see if you can do some- 
thing for me that I very much wish !" 

Sudzu raised her head, and though tears were in 
her eyes she answered at once, "I will do all I can for 
your Graciousness, and pray pardon my foolish words. 
I am very stupid — but at least the noble ladies have 
had a moment's amusement, so perhaps they will for- 
give me." And she looked round the circle with such 
humble sweetness that the ladies felt really ashamed of 
themselves. Her manners were better than theirs, be- 
cause of her simple, kind heart. 

"There is nothing to forgive," said Haru, who 
seemed to be in some way the leader of the band ; "now 
what I want is this : some fine rice and cakes and syrup 
for this Noble one — yes, for you, Botschan," she ex- 
plained, as the boy looked up quickly, "and also for 
ourselves; and then find out where all our servants 
have strayed to — I am sure the poor things have lost 
their way in this great dungeon — and tell them to 
come here directly !" 

"It is done, Nobility," replied Sudzu, inwardly won- 
dering whether it would be possible to obtain what the 
lady wanted, and where she was to go to look for the 
missing attendants. But she left the room, determined 
to do her best. 

After losing her way more than once, she at last 
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found the staircase leading to the courtyard, and was 
glad to emerge from the dark, silent chambers, where 
a stray moonbeam here and there had been her only 
guide. At the bottom of the steps she stumbled over 
some one, and would have fallen had not a friendly 
hand caught her. She recognised the litter bearer who 
had captured her for the ladies' service. 

"Good man," she said, "for pity's sake go and find 
the Nobilities' servants! The ladies are crying out 
for hot baths, nice food, I know not what! Where 
can I get something fit to present to them?" 

"In truth, Ne San," said the man, laughing, "I 
know not! It seems that old dragon Motaro did not 
know they were coming, and there is nothing in the 
place but coarse food for the like of us — as for the 
servants, I will find them and take them up for you. 
The women are all crying in a corner of the kitchen! 
They have never been out of their pretty gilt cage 
before, and these are rough quarters for such birds 
of paradise!" 

Sudzu was in despair of finding anything fit for 
her new mistresses to eat. At last she obtained per- 
mission to send one of the other kidnapped women 
away from the kitchen work down to her own house 
in the village. "Here is the key, good Matsu," she 
said, "and you will find all the best cakes in the drawers 
under the counter ! Come back as fast as you can, and 
please leave some sweets for your little boys on the 
way ! I fear they will be crying for you !" 

"How good you are, O Sudzu San !" cried the poor 
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woman joyfully. "I will comfort the children with 
some of your sweetmeats, and I will come back with 
a light heart and bring all that you require !" 

"Don't forget the tea and the syrup !" called Sudzu 
after her. "I will wait for you anxiously !" 

It had in truth not entered into Kashima's first 
plans to send his own household to Sagamura. The 
ladies had been royally entertained in Kyoto by the 
wives of the chief officials of the court. They had not 
indeed seen the Empress, who pleaded the Emperor's 
illness as an excuse for receiving no visitors ; with the 
great issues at stake just then Jito felt that it would 
be impossible for her to show a smiling and indifferent 
countenance to a bevy of curious women. Kashima 
was glad of her refusal for unspoken reasons of his 
own. But in spite of this one disappointment, the 
birds of paradise (as their servant called them) had 
mightily enjoyed the short stay in Kyoto, and had 
come away loaded with presents for themselves, the 
children, and the servants who accompanied them; 
they started on their journey expecting to return at 
once to their home in Omi, there to talk over the recent 
excitements at their ease. It was an unpleasant sur- 
prise to find that their destination was the desolate 
fortress on the lake, and their indignation was not 
allayed when they discovered that no preparations of 
any kind had been made for them there. Old Motaro, 
who knew his Master's mind, applauded the resolution, 
but was only told of it on his return from Sagamura. 
He wondered, with grim amusement, what the beauti- 
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ful O Ham Sama and the rest would make of the 
empty rooms, and of the coarse provisions stored for 
the hardy fighting men! 

Sudzu had to wait an hour before her friend re- 
turned, and was rewarded with the confirmation of 
her hopes about her brother. The house was empty, 
Matsu whispered, as she handed over her parcels to 
the girl, and many of the men were following the good 
example, slipping away by twos and threes up the 
valley or in boats to the upper end of the lake, those 
who could do so taking their families with them. By 
daylight of the next day the terror of being impressed 
for service would have emptied the hamlet of all its 
able-bodied inhabitants. 

The Daimyo's will, the Daimyo's whims, were such 
sacred law to all his family and followers that only 
one person in the castle was venturing to ponder and 
silently dispute the reasons for his actions. This was 
Haru, the chief lady of the household, to whom report 
assigned the enviable distinction of being the beloved 
of the Master. There was no shame or indignity in 
this, for the inferior wife of a great man occupied 
a position respected and provided for by the customs 
of the time. Of noble birth, and exquisite in her re- 
finement of beauty, O Haru had been installed as the 
leader of the bevy of well-born maidens who made a 
court of honour round the Daimyo's wife; and 
it would have been small wonder if the young man's 
heart had gone out to this daughter of his race, whose 
father had been a great captain in the former Dai- 
myo's service. His wife, chosen for him in accordance 
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with family interest when he was scarcely more than 
a boy, had never taught him to love her; her death 
had been no grief to him. He was reputed a 
solitary, hard-hearted man, and the only gleams of 
tenderness he ever showed were called forth by his 
little son, in whose imperious ways and growing mas- 
terfulness he took pride and found amusement. But 
Haru, her vision purified by an unselfish love, knew 
that a great heart beat and ached under Kashima's 
cold exterior; when he came to her and asked her to 
continue to his son the loving companionship that 
she had bestowed upon his wife, she had answered as 
in duty bound, "I live but to serve you and yours, 
my Lord." He had either not guessed her secret, or, 
guessing, had scorned to give it a moment's thought. 
There was but one woman in the world for him, and 
she was still beyond his reach. 

The eyes of love see far. Haru had seen Kashima 
leave his rooms on that moonlight night in Kyoto, 
when for unspoken reasons it suited him to explore 
some parts of the Palace. She had watched, unseen, 
for his return, had heard him pace his sumptuous 
chamber till daylight, and once a low cry wrung from 
the depths of a heart in torment, had reached her 
ears, "Gods, spirits, demons, was there no one to tell 
me — in Izumo?" 

Then when he came out in all his splendour, to at- 
tend the enthroning of Shi jo Tenno, she had seen on 
the pale fine face, set like a mask, deep lines that told 
of inward conflict, had seen too the new light of tri- 
umph in those inscrutable eyes where the soul had 
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never leaped up for her. And she drew back in the 
shadow of the doorway and watched him striding out 
into the sunlight, while her lips, her heart, her whole 
woman's being repeated the old vow with a new prayer 
added thereto : "I live but to serve thee and thine, my 
Lord! Ye gods, give Kashima his heart's desire f 



CHAPTER VII 



THE good people of Kyoto had at last gone 
to their beds, tired out with pleasure, and, 
many of them at least, very drunk indeed. 
It would be some days before Sakubei, the 
stirrup maker, and Rikiyu, the smith, and all the other 
honest artisans of their own class would be fit for work 
again. The corps of the watchmen had also indulged 
in heavy potations, and the few who were parading 
the streets were so bemused that they attempted to 
arrest several orderly, deep-rooted trees for assault, 
and one worthy pair sat down on the ground beside 
the offender, murmuring that since he was so obsti- 
nate about coming to the guard-house, and was too 
big for them to carry, they would keep him under 
their own eyes till morning came and they could sum- 
mon assistance. 

In the Palace enclosure things went more decorous- 
ly, but for one reason or another discipline was un- 
usually relaxed. The banished Emperor's people 
found little difficulty in breaking out of their arrest, 
and were content to forget their late master's wrongs 
if they might but enjoy the holiday provided by the 
new one. Even the guards, picked responsible men, 
were tempted to feast and drink with Kashima's re- 
tainers, who appeared to be wandering in every direc- 
tion with more money than is usually seen in the hands 
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of soldiers in peace-time, only asking for a chance to 
show hospitality and good-fellowship. It was accord- 
ed them freely, and they vowed that never had they 
met such brave and genial comrades ! 

"What heads you fellows have !" said a young cap- 
tain of the guard to old Motaro, who was here, there, 
and everywhere, with a broad smile and broader jest 
for every man he met. 

"No better than yours, sir Captain," replied the 
Samurai; "soldiers are children all, and this is one 
of their holidays! Let them enjoy it in their own 
way!" 

"Their own way!" replied the young officer, with 
an expression of considerable annoyance. "That 
seems to consist in getting as drunk as the eight- 
headed serpent, while your tough chaps seem as sober 
as Susano-0 when he chopped the eight heads off! 
Look at that ! A pine-tree and a bit of bindweed !" 

He pointed to a couple passing before them as they 
stood on the level space before the Palace. A tall, up- 
right warrior was leading along a dizzy guardsman 
who clung to him for support, and, while shading his 
eyes from the moon, which he took to be the rising 
sun, appeared equally willing to walk on his head or 
his feet as his protector should decide. The officer's 
simile was ludicrously apt, and Motaro smiled grimly 
as he answered, quoting a proverb, " 'No man can 
bribe good wine.' 'Tis an impartial showman of 
strength or weakness. Our men would be ashamed 
to get drunk under a three days' carouse, and this 
has but lasted since sunset. Hi, Heiyemon !" he called 
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to his subordinate, "take that gentleman into safety 
and call our men to their quarters. The honourable 
captain here is anxious lest his turtle doves should 
have headaches to-morrow!" 

Heiyemon replied with something like a wink : 

"Good, my Lord, I will tuck him up safely in a 
moment !" Then he murmured to himself, "Sa! I 
would not have this fellow's head on my shoulders to- 
morrow for a fortune. Steady, man, steady, my 
friend! There are the lights of the guard-room and 
you shall lie down at once !" 

The young officer had glanced angrily at Motaro, 
for there was a suggestion of insult in his words, but 
the other met his gaze innocently, and the Captain 
recollected the injunctions impressed on him and the 
rest that morning, "On no account let any one be 
drawn into a quarrel with Kashima Daimyo's men !" 

So he turned on his heel and went his rounds, more 
and more puzzled at every step. Wherever he passed, 
the same phenomenon presented itself, his own men 
more or less intoxicated, many of them sleeping heav- 
ily, while the Daimyo's Samurai, alert, steady, and 
growing hourly graver, withdrew in orderly groups 
to their own quarters. He had no pretext for visiting 
these, but, observing from a distance, saw that, far 
from retiring to rest when they entered the wooden 
shelters which had been hastily erected for their ac- 
commodation, there was an unusual stir amongst them, 
and unless his eyes deceived him at this distance men 
were putting on the armour that had been laid aside 
during the festal day, and saddling the horses that 
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were picketed to ropes running round the whole vast 
enclosure. 

"May they ride away at dawn in peace and never 
return !" he muttered. "Thirty thousand of these 
firebrands in our midst for three days and not a blow 
or a dispute the whole time! 'Tis against the very 
marrow of their nature, and means mischief, whatever 
our commanders choose to say!" 

And he went to give in his report with a troubled 
mind. 

The noises were dying down, the Palace gates were 
closed, and none might pass in or out till the morn- 
ing. Ho jo Yasutoke at last allowed himself to think 
of rest. The few days just ended had been full of 
strain and anxiety, but that might be counted as over 
now. Everything had been done according to his 
wishes, except on the two points where he had thought 
it wise to allow the Empress to have her way. Her 
solicitude for her husband's safety and for her son's 
interests merely threw a brighter light on her virtues 
fits wife and mother. The ex-Emperor had been car- 
ried far away, his destination being a lonely Buddhist 
monastery on an island in the ocean, where few ru- 
mours of the world he had left could reach him at 
any time. Yasutoke realised that after all he need 
have small apprehension of disturbance from that 
quarter. As for Jito's appearance before the assem- 
bled nobles, he had felt the thrill of interest that vi- 
brated through the crowd when she entered the hall, 
looking so pure and regal, with the child in her arms ; 
he was man enough to realise that, though each man 
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there might know her far removed from him as Heaven 
from earth, yet all hearts would beat the faster at the 
sight of her womanly loveliness, each tie of duty that 
held them to the boy would be knit one strand the 
stronger for the sake of the beauty that had borne 
him. He had watched Kashima keenly through the 
whole impressive scene, and had been so struck by the 
triumphant gladness of his manner that he had asked 
Jito afterwards whether she had ever seen the great 
Daimyo before. "No," she said, "I never saw him 
before. His name even was unfamiliar to me until you 
told me of his coming visit, and yet — and yet, his face 
seems to be one I have dreamed of. It must have been 
in another life !" she added musingly. 

She too was glad and peaceful when all was over. 
She had put her old life behind her for ever, as only 
a strong mind and true heart can do ; she had deliber- 
ately cleared her memory of regret and failure, and 
in an instant transferred to her son the whole strength 
of her loyal being. Winged with shining pinions, her 
hope leaped forward to her splendid task, the rearing 
of the boy for the great duties, the great honours, 
which lay before him. When Yasutoke took his leave 
of her after escorting her back to her own apartments, 
she turned to him for a moment with moist eyes and 
flushed cheeks, and told him that next to the child 
himself no one could claim such love and friendship 
from her as he. "You have made the way smooth 
for my son's steps, you have established him on the 
throne that is his birthright, you have brought these 
men, the pillars of the Empire, to his feet ! My pro- 
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tector and his, dear Lord, no father can claim from 
his child the gratitude and devotion that you shall 
always receive from us !" 

Yasutoke was touched, and, to his intense surprise, 
rendered ill at ease by her words. His whole policy 
had been directed by personal ambition, which per- 
force included the safety of the State, since he and 
the State were one ; and there lived not at that time 
another man capable of taking up the reins of govern- 
ment. Rather than lose one atom of his power, he 
would have sacrificed Jito and her child, not without 
regret, but without a moment's hesitation; and when 
he found that she believed his action to have sprung 
from pure love and duty to them he was taken aback, 
and for once in his long life could find no word to 
answer. 

The feeling passed quickly enough, however, and 
as he sat in the silent night reviewing the events of 
the day, he saw that his work was well done, and ap- 
plauded his own patience and forethought. That last 
stroke was a masterly one, he told himself ! Nothing, 
not even Kashima's great tribute in money, would be 
more useful to him than the powerful body of troops 
which was being left at his disposal. To-morrow 
would see the Daimyos disperse peaceably to their sev- 
eral districts and commands, and at last there would 
be a moment when the weary Regent might snatch 
a little well-earned rest. 

He had dismissed his councillors, a body of men 
versed in all the intricate details of government busi- 
ness, who were ever at hand to settle disputed points 
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and to carry out his orders. Even his servants were 
all asleep in the corridors and galleries. Only the 
click of some watchman's rattle sounded in the dis- 
tance as he went his rounds. The night was oppres- 
sively hot, and Yasutoke, sitting in the grey and sil- 
ver willow chamber where he had talked with Kashima 
the day before, had caused the screens to be thrown 
back to admit what coolness the moonlit garden could 
afford. There was a pleasant murmur from the foun- 
tain just below the broad verandah, and it soothed 
the tired man as he sat and listened to it, watching 
the white pomegranate blossoms quivering in the sil- 
ver ether, and inhaling the reviving sweetness that was 
wafted towards him from bowers of orange and jes- 
samine flowers. His white beard sank lower and lower 
on his breast, and at last Ho jo Yasutoke, the great 
Regent, was asleep. 

Far away at the other end of the Palace Jito's own 
garden courts were all flooded with moonlight and 
perfume. So perfect was the balmy solitude that, 
moving from flower to flower, from sweetness to sweet- 
ness, from spaces of silver air to depths of dewy shade, 
she and Kita had long forgotten the outer world ; they 
had shut back its joys and sorrows, the hopes and fears 
of turbulent day, behind night's silent portals, and 
wandered hand in hand, two loving women in gentle 
converse of all their hearts loved best. Such moments 
were few and rare for them. Watchful eyes, a thou- 
sand jealousies, intrigues foiled or triumphant, strug- 
gles for little privileges of place and pay, watched by 
the Empress with the wondering curiosity we feel when 
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witnessing some mortal combat between tiny insects 
whom a breath would annihilate, their daily life was 
ever beset by some peace-destroying influence; and 
even had these been less rife, the Empress would have 
dreaded for Kita the insane jealousy sure to be aroused 
by any special marks of favour. So the moments of 
unrestrained intercourse were few. But to-night, when 
maids of honour, duennas, slaves had all fallen asleep, 
when the little Emperor was slumbering as peacefully 
as any peasant's child in some cottage of the hills, 
Jito, longing for the healing coolness of the outer 
air, had slipped out through the opened screens to 
stand for a moment on the verandah which ran its 
carved and pillared length round the four sides of 
the court. She started at the sight of a girl sitting 
on the step and leaning her head against a column; 
but at the slight noise of her coming, the girl looked 
up, and Jito saw that it was her faithful Kita, and 
held out her hand to her at once. Kita was by her side 
in an instant, and kneeling there, laid the kind hand 
on her head, where it smoothed her hair with a gesture 
of great tenderness. 

"Were you waiting for me, child ?" asked the Em- 
press. "How is it that you always divine what I am 
about to do, before I know it myself ?" 

Kita looked up, and the clear moonlight seemed less 
pure than the love that shone out of her dark eyes. 

"My heart tells me, dearest Lady. Is not that ter- 
rible presumption?" 

Jito smiled, and, leaning on Kita's shoulder, stepped 
down to the path. It was always her fancy to see 
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the brown earth, raked In wavy patterns day by day ; 
so she would allow no marble pavements in this her 
private garden. She loved to watch the flower-petals 
detach themselves and float down to rest like tired but- 
terflies on the rich dark soil. As she and Kita moved 
along their sweeping robes made new pictures on the 
ground, and the rising breeze flung snowy, perfumed 
petals on Jito's head, far lovelier than the phoenix 
crown whose gold had shown there in the morning. 

"What are you thinking of, Kita?" asked the Em- 
press suddenly, turning to see a puzzled look in Rita's 
clear eyes. 

"Of something that happened last night," the girl 
replied. "I have not thought of it to-day, but now it 
comes back to me. Your Wisdom may perhaps know 
what it means — I am afraid." 

"What was it?" Jito inquired a little anxiously; 
"you are never one to be easily frightened, I know." 

"When your Augustness went into the inner room 
to visit the Son of Heaven," Kita replied, "I remained 
on the verandah to wait for your return. I was in the 
shadow, and I heard steps and was in great fear. 
Then suddenly, out in the broad moonlight, at the 
far end of the paved walk, I saw Kashima Daimyo, 
all alone, and gazing round as if seeking for some 
one." 

"Kashima?" said Jito incredulously. "My child, 
you must have been dreaming! How could he come 
into that private court at such an hour?" 

"Ah, but I was not dreaming, dear Mistress," Kita 
insisted, "I saw him as clearly as I had seen him from 
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the balcony in the morning sun ! When he began to 
move down the path towards me I slipped inside the 
room and closed the screen at once. That was why 
you found me there instead of where you had bid me 
wait." 

"And then what happened?" whispered Jito, look- 
ing round nervously; "was he following us, do you 
think?" 

"It seemed as if he must have been doing so," Kita 
answered. "He came quite close to the verandah, 
walking very cautiously, then he stopped just in front 
of where I was, and my heart was ice, for I thought 
he meant to break in on your Augustnesses. He would 
have got no further than the threshold had he dared 
to attempt such impiety ! But he gave a sigh (I could 
hear it quite plainly where I stood) and turned away, 
and before your Graciousness came out his footsteps 
had died away far off!" 

"Why did you not tell me?" cried the Empress sud- 
denly ; "the Regent should have been informed ! Oh, 
Kita, what could Kashima want there, far from the 
apartments allotted to him, following us like a thief 
in the night? What intent but evil could he have? 
Come back ; we must go back at once ! I fear for Shijo 
Tenno!" 

She turned and dragged Kita hastily back, through 
the silent moonlit bowers of the garden, towards the 
rooms they had left. Only once did she speak, as they 
sped up a narrow path where flowering shrubs seemed 
to catch at their robes, their hair, and flowers leaned 
out in odorous masses as if to tempt them to delay. 
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"Great Heaven !" she cried, white with sudden fear, 
"Kashima's camp is at this end of the Palace square ! 
There are but two courts more between us and the 
outer wall — and he has an army on the other side of 
it ! My son, my son !" 

She ran on breathlessly, Kita close to her and part- 
ing the boughs before her face. As they came out 
into the open space by the fountain and looked up at 
the sky, a great fan of flame burst through the Palace 
roof, and at the same instant wild shrieks of terror 
from a hundred throats rent the silence of the night. 

Jito never knew how she reached the child's side. 
The rooms were full of screaming women, of armed 
men against whom she stumbled in the darkness, and 
who seemed trying to seize her as she dashed past them. 
Outside, the sky was crimson with some enormous con- 
flagration, and in a wave of scarlet light she saw the 
grey, drawn face of one of her women holding out the 
Emperor towards her. She snatched him to her breast, 
and the woman fell fainting to the ground. All 
around them was an indescribable uproar, heavy feet 
stamping past, men shouting to one another as they 
tore down the costly screens, the embroidered hang- 
ings and lacquer partitions. Long tongues of flame 
came licking down through the roof, the air was like 
the breath of hell, and Jito turned wildly and tried 
to fight her way to the garden, her boy clasped closely 
in her arms. What was this? A ring of tall dark 
figures closed her in, she was lifted off her feet and 
carried along, great swords flashed through the air 
around her, above her head, while new shrieks and 
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groans assailed her ears. Some one was bearing her 
out to safety, and the road had to be cut through a 
mass of human beings, fighting, screaming, groaning, 
dying as they passed. The frightful towering glare 
lighted everything now. There was her Kita, strug- 
gling in the grasp of a great Samurai, Shiwo cling- 
ing desperately to another, a company of Palace 
guards making towards them with a young officer at 
their head, his face covered with blood. The guards 
were being massacred by a troop of Samurai. Oh, mer- 
ciful gods, what next? The child was lying a dead 
weight on her breast. Was he dead, the Glorious one? 
All else was forgotten as she cried on him to speak, 
to move, to live, as she pressed her trembling lips to 
the soft cheeks and tender hands in an agony that 
must surely kill her should it last a moment longer! 
And all the while iron hands held her tightly on a 
mailed shoulder, the relentless swirl of a hundred 
swords had cut a way to safety for her and hers. As 
they fought their way out into the open the boy 
stirred, his parted lips seemed to drink in the cooler 
air, and suddenly his eyes looked up into Jito's face, 
recognising and content. 

The relief was overpowering. She held him up so 
that he could breathe more freely, and to her own 
brow came the night wind with its saving freshness, 
unspeakably sweet after the furnace blast that had 
nearly stifled her in that awful scene inside the Pal- 
ace. Now her rescuers were rushing along with her 
through the second court, crowded like the first and 
illuminated with a terrific glare from the buildings 
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around. The Empress's wing of the Palace, with all 
its life, all its costly loveliness, was blazing from end 
to end. The sound of crashing beams was followed 
by gorgeous outbursts of flame throwing up sparks 
and burning fragments, till the sky was veiled in a 
rain of fire. Terrified crowds surged to and fro, find- 
ing exit after exit barred by the throngs already fight- 
ing to escape ; people trampled on each other in savage 
panic, and above all the hideous din could be heard 
now and again the clash of swords, the screams and 
groans of dying men. 

Ho jo Yasutoke had been sleeping soundly; when 
he sprang to his feet, roused by the sudden uproar, 
he thought he had reached at last the condemnation 
of hell; then his servants came rushing in, weeping 
with terror, and entreating him to save himself and 
them. "Where, where, you fools ?" he roared, and as 
they answered, trembling, "In the Empress's pavil- 
ion !" he dashed past them and made his way, in ter- 
rible perturbation, to the other end of the Palace. He 
reached it just in time to see the great dragon-winged 
gables of the roof sway and tremble for an instant, as 
if the flames had given them life. Then, with a deaf- 
ening crash, the upholding beams gave way, the cen- 
tral roof fell in, flinging up a thousand blazing atoms 
to the stars, and when these sank down there was an 
empty space where the home of Jito and her son had 
stood. 

Yasutoke fell on the ground with a groan of heart- 
broken despair. His people raised him and found that 
he had fainted. They carried him into safety, and 
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when he regained consciousness an hour later, told him, 
among many other strange things, that the fire, like 
some monster gorged to satiety, had ceased after the 
destruction of the Empress's pavilion. The towns- 
people had gathered loyally to save the remainder 
of the Palace, which was separated, by long galleries 
running through the gardens, from that doomed spot ; 
that more lives had been lost from sword thrusts than 
from the fire, and that of all Kashima's thirty thou- 
sand Samurai not a trace remained. Had they all 
been gathered together under the falling roofs their 
disappearance could not have been more complete. 

Yasutoke hardly heard them. "Jito Sama, Shijo 
Tenno, where were they?" he cried again and again; 
"was there not one among all the cowardly crew who 
could have broken in and saved the Son of Heaven 
and his mother? Search, search !" he roared; "the 
gods would never let those precious ones perish !" In 
the tightening anguish that was catching at his old 
heart-strings he was paying the price of many a crime, 
many a ruthless hour of cruelty and ambition; for 
he knew now that in all his long and evil life he had 
felt but one pure affection for any child of man, that 
he loved the glorious Jito as few fathers have ever 
loved their offspring. His people could only answer 
his wild questions with bowed heads and tearful eyes. 
All most diligent search had been made, they said, the 
venerable Fujiwara general had almost lost his own 
life in seeking for the August ones mid falling beams 
and blazing ruins. Alas, alas, there was no doubt 
that the supreme misfortune had fallen on their un- 
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happy country — the Emperor and his mother had per- 
ished in the flames ! 

Then Yasutoke sent them all away, and sat silent 
for a long time, his face covered with his sleeve, and 
his soul passing through great suffering. When at 
last Fujiwara Takumine,the old Commander-in-Chief, 
came to him to offer condolences which he was al- 
most too broken-hearted to express, he started at the 
sight of the haggard face that was raised to his. 
Yasutoke's features were drawn and pinched like those 
of a dying man. His countenance was of a deadly 
grey pallor, and fires of bitterest remorse were burn- 
ing in his sunken eyes. 

"Was it Kashima, oh, Takumine Sama?" he cried 
hoarsely; "oh, the lying serpent, the ravening mon- 
ster; great gods, give him into my hand!" 

Takumine looked at him doubtfully, as if question- 
ing of his powers of reasoning. 

"My good Lord," he replied, "Kashima Daimyo 
and his boasting Samurai behaved like miserable 
cowards, cutting down all who came in their way as 
they rushed to the outer gates. There is not one left, 
and by this time Heaven grant they be far on their 
road to their own place — which I wish with all my 
heart they had never left! But to suspect Kashima 
of setting fire to the Emperor's abode ! why, my Lord, 
what possible motive could any man have for such a 
hideous deed?" 

"Revenge for Horikawa Tenno perhaps," returned 
the Regent darkly. "Perhaps they have gone to fetch 
him back, to replace him on the throne! Let them 
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try, the murderous wolves ! Oh, Jito Sama, daughter 
of my love, virtuous and fair as never woman was 
before, have they slain you and your child under my 
very eyes? Heaven curse me for a negligent, miser- 
able wretch, unfit for service, deserving of hell!" 

And he wept as a man weeps but once in a lifetime, 
with gnashing teeth and clenched fists, and murder in 
his heart for those who had done this thing ; the scald- 
ing tears of rage ran down his furrowed cheeks and 
streaked his sparse white beard, and his ally and dis- 
ciple, the old general, wished he could weep too as he 
watched him. He had seen every form of death and 
suffering in his stormy life, but never had he seen a 
strong man, his master in every way, in the throes 
of sick and sore despair, which seemed to be killing 
Yasutoke before his eyes. 

"One thing is left us, my Lord," he said suddenly, 
and in a determined, quiet voice which obliged the 
Regent's attention ; "if, as you seem to think, a mon- 
strous crime has been committed, we have one duty 
left to perform, the avenging of those august and be- 
loved victims, the punishing of that crime. And if 
Kashima Daimyo was the criminal — ye gods, give me 
life to make him die a thousand deaths, to hear him 
beg death to have pity on him while I rend him limb 
from limb, shred from shred! Till then, Yasutoke 
Sama, you and your poor comrade must not grudge 
the suffering of living ! Come, arouse yourself ; it is 
time we were on his track !" 

"It is time," said Ho jo Yasutoke. And from that 
moment no word of lamentation passed his lips. 



CHAPTER VIII 

AND while the two old men talked, planned 
till the dawn came up beyond the moun- 
tains, called their officers before them 
and reorganised discipline, while they 
were sending off such men as could be found, in scout- 
ing parties to track the retreating Samurai, Jito whom 
they mourned as dead was being carried northwards 
with relentless haste. 

When, still in the grasp of those she looked upon 
as rescuers, she had found sight and breath in the open 
air she was set down on the ground in the midst of a 
square of soldiers whose lowered visors and black ar- 
mour gave them the appearance of a dark enclosing 
wall. Immediately before her was a litter such as la- 
dies always used in travelling ; the bearers stood ready 
to raise the poles, and the curtains were lifted that she 
might enter. 

"Condescend to enter at once," said the man who 
had carried her, a huge Samurai, whose face was hid- 
den, like all faces there, by the black mask, whence only 
the eyes gleamed out, strange and terrifying. It was 
Motaro, and the rough, unfamiliar accents aroused 
Jito's fears. She hesitated and looked round. 

"There is no time to be lost, August One," said the 
same voice ; "the town is in insurrection, and the Re- 
gent's orders are that we carry you and the Son of 
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Heaven to Hiogo, where he will follow at once. Tb 
life and death for you and the Emperor !" And he 
laid a heavy hand on her arm to hasten her move- 
ments. 

She shook him off indignantly. "How dare you 
touch me?" she would have cried, and then remembered 
that the man had carried her and her child out of 
danger. She bowed her head. "The Regent's orders 
are enough," she said, and then gave a cry of joy, 
"Kita, my girl, thank Heaven, you are safe !" 

For Kita and little Shiwo had caught sight of her 
on Motaro's shoulder and had flung themselves into 
the arms of two other Samurai, imploring to be taken 
out with her. Kita had no time to answer her lady's 
call; with scant ceremony she and Shiwo were thrust 
into another litter together, while Jito, her confidence 
restored, submissively sank down in the one provided 
for her. The curtains were closed, the door shut tight, 
and in an instant she felt herself lifted on the bearers' 
shoulders. At the same moment a word of command 
was given, there was a sound like a cavalry charge as 
the horsemen closed in around her on every side, then 
the ring of sword and stirrup, the "Hai, hai P* of her 
bearers as they broke into a swinging trot, and, faster 
than she had ever travelled before, the Empress was 
being borne along through the night. 

The movement was dizzily rapid and the pace shook 
her sorely, but in that first interval of relief she hardly 
noticed it. With profound gratitude she sank back 
against the cushions, and settled the child so that he 
could rest easily in her arms. He was safe, and she 
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had been spared still to watch over him. That was 
all she knew, except that the Regent's orders were 
being carried out. His perspicacity must have fore- 
seen the danger of some outbreak, and prepared for 
it, even though he had given her no word of warning 
to mar the morning's joy. Then the reaction of in- 
tense fatigue set in, with the relaxation of every nerve 
which had been strung to such frantic pitch. The 
little Emperor lay mute, as if stunned by the shock 
of his rude awakening. His passive silence would have 
alarmed her at any other time, for he was naturally 
a wilful, imperious child, but now she was too weary 
to reason of his condition. A few tears rolled down 
her cheeks, the tears which the bravest woman will 
weep for danger overpast, and then, as her litter 
rocked in the men's quick pace, she let herself go to 
the movement, leaned her head against the cushioned 
side, and fell asleep. 

On, on, through the night went that strange com- 
pany, along deserted roads and through wild stretches 
of woodlands, and near at the side of Jito's litter rode 
one whose name, whose face were as far from her 
thoughts as she herself from her fancied safety. The 
lithe upright figure, the proud bearing, the few short 
words of command given to Motaro who passed them 
on to the men behind him, were all that marked 
Kashima as the leader of this stern band. Surely 
never was the comedy of tragedy so boldly played. 
The Empress lay calm and trustful hour after hour 
in her silk-lined prison, believing herself surrounded 
by faithful friends; and, so close that he could lay 
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his hands on the spot against which her head was rest- 
ing, rode her worst enemy, the daring robber who had 
snatched her and her child from the very heart of the 
Palace, and was carrying them away to durance or 
death. 

With the first chill of dawn a breeze came across 
the lake and crept through the gauze blinds, the em- 
broidered curtains of Jito's litter. She awoke with a 
shiver, and drew her robe more closely round the 
child. A dim greyness was creeping on which told 
that the night was past, but with that first promise 
of daylight sudden terror took possession of her and 
she shuddered as at some unexplained horror, felt, not 
seen. All the events of the past night instantly re- 
turned to her mind, but the sense of safety had passed 
away and no argument that she could find would call 
it back. There was something relentless, inimical, in 
the measured thud of hoofs all around her, only varied 
by the ever-recurring clank of armour and the muffled 
cries of her bearers as they signalled to each other 
the change of the poles from shoulder to shoulder. On 
one side of her, where the growing daylight smote on 
her tiny covered window, one man was riding so close 
that he seemed to brush the thin walls from time to 
time, and his shadow darkened what light filtered 
through. Who were these guards who were all stran- 
gers to her? Could not Yasutoke have arranged that 
some of her own chamberlains and councillors should 
have accompanied her? Was there to be no rest from 
this eternal movement? She was sore and stiff in 
every limb, and the child would wake in a moment 
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and cry out for his morning meal ! She must try to 
see where they were, and plead with the men to stop 
and let her rest a little. They must have put many 
miles between themselves and Kyoto now! 

So, very slowly and cautiously in order not to dis- 
turb the boy, she freed one hand and drew aside the 
inner curtain for a few inches. Beyond it the delicate 
gauze was fastened tightly in place, but it was trans- 
parent and showed her what lay beyond. A wide 
stretch of water whitening under the whitening sky; 
a narrow path where but one man could ride at her 
side, and he just now invisible, his horse's head tossing 
up to sniff the air being all that lay within her vision ; 
beyond, hills rising from the water's edge, hills she 
had never seen when she travelled to Kyoto from Hi- 
ogo to be married to Go Horikawa. What country 
was this, where was she, in very truth? Then the horse 
at her side plunged and all but unseated his rider, who 
was thrown forward on his neck before he recovered 
himself. The man had taken off his helmet and was 
letting the breeze play on his bared brow. Jito saw, 
within arm's length of her, clear and sharp in the 
morning light, the face of Kashima. 

She dropped the curtain and drew it over the open- 
ing with a steady hand. Then she leaned back, faint, 
silent and sick. This must mean that their doom was 
sealed. Never would Yasutoke have given her and the 
boy into the charge of this stranger, unproved, un- 
tried, known hitherto as an insolent, half -declared reb- 
el, unfortunately too powerful to be brought to book 
for his high-handed ways. Wide-eyed, breathless, she 
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sat, forcing herself to remember every smallest inci- 
dent of the last two days, and failing to find in any 
one the first clue to the mystery and peril of her amaz- 
ing situation. Kita's story of Kashima's roaming in 
the Palace courts two nights ago came back to her 
as a terribly ominous circumstance. She could account 
for it only by one supposition, the very one that Ya- 
sutoke had fixed upon in his suspicious rage, namely, 
that for some reason Kashima resented the deposition 
of Horikawa, that he had, when Kita saw him, been 
attempting to communicate with him, and that his 
present action was either intended to avenge the Em- 
peror by murdering his innocent successor, or that it 
was the first move in a campaign which should have 
for its object to replace Horikawa on the throne. 
Jito was thinking now with absolute clearness. All 
fatigue, all sense of personal discomfort or danger 
were swallowed up in the fixed purpose to understand 
Kashima's designs and to find some means of baffling 
them. She remembered with something like amuse- 
ment (and this showed how completely she had re- 
gained command of herself) that in all the history 
of her country only twice had a ruler succeeded in win- 
ning back the crown after being officially deprived 
of it, and in each case the resolute sovereign was a 
woman. She told herself that now a woman would 
keep that crown on the head that had the only claim 
to wear it, the dear little head that was resting on her 
breast. 

"My own glorious one, my son and my master," she 
murmured as she laid her pale cheek against the 
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dark silky hair, "I, thy mother, will surely be able to 
save for thee thy life, thy kingdom, thy long years of 
supreme honour and renown ! Only sleep on, my pre- 
cious, for a little while, a little while," and then she 
smiled unsteadily, and felt like to weep, because the 
mother's heart of her was sore — lest the child should 
be kept waiting for his food! Young and tender as 
he was, he would surely weep for hunger when he 
woke ; he from whom the slightest whimper had always 
commanded the quick service of innumerable attend- 
ants. 

But some children have a strange power of identi- 
fying themselves with those they love ; in the supreme 
moments of life the completed nature lays some mantle 
of invisible power and command over the sensitive, un- 
developed one committed to its care. An infant will 
sometimes act as if infused with light and wisdom con- 
veyed to it in subtle reverberations from a stronger 
brain. Jito, helpless to do aught but hold and love 
her year-old son, had the consolation of seeing him 
open his eyes to the growing daylight, smile up into 
her face, and then, with that springing movement that 
strong children have, raise himself suddenly on her 
knee and reach out for a crimson tassel that swung 
from the gauze blind and begin throwing it backwards 
and forwards with little laughs of amusement as the 
jerky movement of the bearers sent it flying beyond 
his reach. 

Then for a moment the tassel hung limp, the litter 
had been set down, and Jito's heart also stood still. 
What would come next? She heard the rider at her 
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side leap to the ground, and others were following 
his example all around her. Was Kashima about to 
speak to her? She lay back and closed her eyes, 
hoping to deceive him into the belief that she was 
asleep, should he venture to open the door which was 
closed from without. Then, above the murmur of 
voices and the impatient movements of horses, she 
heard Kita speaking quite near her, entreating to be 
allowed to see her mistress. 

"Let me out, let me go to the Empress P* came the 
indignant tones, muffled yet recognisable, from the sec- 
ond litter which had been set down close to the first; 
"are you barbarians to keep me from the Eogo Sama 
when she must be fainting with fatigue? Let me 
out, I say !" 

And the appeal was followed by a sharp tattoo of 
Kita's small fists against the lacquered door of her 
prison. At first the only answer was a low laugh from 
some man standing near. Then, as Shiwo joined her 
supplications to those of her companion, a gruff voice 
bade them be quiet, they would be let out in good 
time if they would behave like reasonable beings. Then 
there was a sound of weeping, and the thought came 
to Jito that she might communicate with the girls 
through the toy window on that side of the palanquin. 
From what she heard she judged that they must be 
close to her, and she ventured to draw the little cur- 
tain and look through the square of gauze which sepa- 
rated her from the outer world. 

Yes, a handbreath away was another square filled 
with the same material, a dark blue mesh of stiffened 
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threads almost as strong as wire, and having the ad- 
vantage of being only transparent from the dark 
interior, its surface presenting an opaque aspect to 
the light. What method could Jito employ to at- 
tract the attention of the girls beyond her own and 
their barrier? To call would be to be heard by their 
guard; yet she longed for a word of converse with 
quick-witted Kita, who might have found some thread 
of sequence in the night's events, something by which 
to frame a course of conduct. 

Peeping through the other window she saw that 
some of the men were leading their horses through 
the shallows of the lake shore to cool their feet after 
the long ride ; the litter bearers were squatting on the 
ground to rest at a little distance from the palanquins, 
while the dreaded Kashima was strolling along the 
shelving beach, conversing earnestly with Motaro. No 
one was watching the prisoners, too safely locked in 
their costly caskets to escape, even had they not been 
surrounded on every side. Yes, she would try to speak 
to Kita. If she could but cut away a bit of the gauze 
she could pass her hand through and reach the other 
window. 

In her hair were still the great gold flowers that 
she always wore on either side of her jewelled comb. 
They were set on pins that could have served for sti- 
lettos, for even in the sheltered court life it was cus- 
tomary for every woman to have some small but ef- 
fectual weapon at hand. Pulling these from her hair, 
Jito began to tear apart the wiry threads and found 
that they we?e less strong than they looked, for in a 
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very few moments she had made an opening through 
which her fingers could pass. Careless of the tearing 
stuff which scratched her wrist, she thrust her hand 
through, still holding the pin, and made a determined 
attack on the gauze beyond. At once a quick move- 
ment within told her that the occupants' attention was 
aroused, and then came an anxious whisper across the 
narrow space : 

"Is that my August Lady?" asked Kita, and then 
came a smothered exclamation from Shiwo. "Oh, see 
her beautiful hand all scratched and bleeding ! Kogo 
Sama, let us come to you; our hearts are breaking 
with anxiety." 

Jito withdrew her hand, fearing lest some guard 
should spy her action. "Is it well with you, poor 
maids?" she whispered. "Speak low that they hear 
not ! Kita, if you know anything, tell me what these 
terrors mean ?" 

"Alas, I know nothing," Kita replied in the same 
tone. "We thought them friends, and we are prison- 
ers in the hands of enemies! Can you hear me, Au- 
gustness? Lean close, I have a name for your ear." 

"Speak," said Jito; "I can hear every word." 

Through the gauze came Kita's answer, a whisper 
winged with deadly hatred. "It is that demon, 
Kashima ! I saw him but now !" 

"I saw him too," replied Jito, "but why, why has 
he done this?" 

"That we will certainly know soon," Kita replied; 
"I fear it is for the sake of Go Horikawa Tenno ; may 
the gods frustrate his evil plans ! But take comfort, 
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dear Mistress; Yasutoke must be even now on our 
track ! How goes it with the Son of Heaven? Shiwo 
has some fruit that was in her sleeve when the fire 
broke out — I will try and pass it in to you for him !" 

"Cut the gauze with your hairpin," said Jito. 
"These monsters would let him languish in hunger, 
poor babe! And he has been so good, Kita, as if he 
understood everything! Quick! Are they persim- 
mons? Ah, I am glad!" 

For already Kita's hand came through from her 
lacquered and gilded travelling prison, and the Em- 
press reached out for two great scarlet globes, burst- 
ing with juice and sweetness. She was only just in 
time. The next moment the poles were lifted from 
the ground, the bearers started off with a jerk, horses 
were mounted hastily by heavily armed riders, not 
without a fall or two among their ranks, for it was no 
easy thing for a man clothed from head to foot in 
steel and brass and lacquer to vault into the high 
peaked saddle. Then the whole squadron moved for- 
ward, at the quick run which the Japanese horses are 
taught to practise, a dislocating pace which set every 
bit of metal on steed and rider jingling like a peal of 
bells. 

The complete isolation in which she had been left 
during the short halt struck Jito with a rankling sense 
of indignity more acute than any she had yet experi- 
enced. Delicate women and a little child had been 
hurried along over the rough roads for hour after 
hour, and yet, when coolies could rest and even the 
horses' wants were attended to, no man of all the troop 
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had offered them an instant's ease for their cramped 
limbs or a cup of water to quench their thirst. They 
had been set down and taken up again like bales of 
goods, and it seemed of no importance whether they 
reached their destination (whatever it might be) aim 
or dead. But for the child — ah, but for the child, no 
living prisoner would have been found where Jito had 
been locked in, she told herself in her bitter anger. 
The boy commanded her life, and he should have it in 
the face of any martyrdom of insult heaped on her. 

Then her thoughts were distracted by a change of 
movement; the bearers were going more slowly, and 
the palanquin was tilted at an angle that caused her 
acute discomfort. The road had become steep, and 
the men panted audibly as they climbed it with that 
heavy weight pressing on their shoulders. Trembling 
lest she should see the face of her enemy, Jito drew 
aside the curtain (streaked with yellow now as the 
daylight grew stronger) and looked out. A wonder- 
ful sight met her eyes, and for a moment the sun wor- 
ship which is the first instinct of humanity filled her 
to the quieting of fear. 

Below, far below, stretched the deep, calm waters 
of the lake, half veiled with mists that floated up, slow 
wreathing towards the upper ether, like phantom ar- 
mies answering mystic signals faint and far; the 
crests of all the hills flamed into rose and amethyst 
crowns above the chilly sapphire of the deep, for only 
they could catch the golden love shafts of the rising 
sun. In the east the sky was one vast breathing ruby, 
fire at heart, and in the fainter crimson of the west 
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hung the dead white moon that had watched silently 
the strange doings of the night. Just before Jito's 
eyes a great cliff ran out into the lake, and on its sum- 
not the grey walls of Sagamura's fortress rose dead 
•nd cold as a granite tomb. Where some red ray 
«tnick the rock it looked wet with blood. When she 
taw the stronghold Jito knew that she had reached 
her prison. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE forest was silent still, as Stematz, the 
woodman's wife and Sudzu's friend, passed 
down its quiet ways on that same morning 
to the lake shore. The first frost had 
come in the night, long before its time, as often hap- 
pened in the high hills, and before summer had passed 
away. Autumn's red wine was spilt on the leafage, 
and the tents of the maple were spread in cold scarlet 
over the mountain-side. Cold sang lonely brooks in 
the unrustled chill of dawn, and cold was the leaf- 
layered soil, cold as the garments of the dead. Ste- 
matz shivered a little and looked behind her; dawns 
she had known from childhood, and found them fair 
and friendly, whether the light came through the cot- 
tage lattice early or late, with summer's warmth or 
winter's chill; but never before had she been afraid. 
And she knew that this was fear, for she had to run 
where she was wont to loiter, and still as she ran she 
looked behind her and then went forward with lowered 
head, as if to escape from an enemy. 

A hare ran across her path, with ears set back and 
startled eyes. She wished it would go with her for 
company. Then a wood-pigeon flew past her, so close 
that she felt the whirr of its wings beside her face; 
and a glad woman was she when she left the woods 
behind and came out on the sand so smooth and wet. 
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and saw the ripples breaking in thin fringes under 
the kind, white sky. 

On the left the sands stretched away in a gentle 
crescent whose farthest point was veiled in a bar of 
morning mist. To the right a few rocks rose sharply 
from the water; against these the ripples broke in 
rhythmical murmurs, and lapped with a sharper note 
on the sides of an empty boat which lent itself meekly 
to their will. Stematz climbed the rocks with nimble 
feet that had known each angle and ledge since many 
a year, and in a moment had dropped into the boat, 
unloosed the rope that held it to a ring, and with easy 
strokes and a lighter heart was pulling out for the 
open water. 

She was but a girl, and already for two years she 
had been the wife of Tatsu, the woodcutter, whose 
brown cottage high in the forest seemed not so very 
different from the nests of all the other woodland crea- 
tures around. Its warm thatched roof was made of 
twigs like the wild birds' nests ; the floor was plaited 
straw where it was not clean dark earth, and few and 
poor were the goods and chattels kept in such scrupu- 
lous order by the woodcutter's wife. The place was 
so lonely that months went by without the sound of a 
strange footfall near it; but the young husband and 
wife were not altogether cut off from intercourse with 
the outer world. Tatsu sold his bundles of brushwood 
in villages and farms for miles around, piling them 
on the back of his old pony till the creature nearly 
disappeared beneath the light voluminous load. Then, 
horse and master sandalled alike with straw, they 
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would drop from the hill-side and tramp for days 
across the unwooded plains where the people were glad 
to buy all that he could bring. 

Young and strong and royally simple, Tatsu 
thought himself a very happy man, and never 
passed a wayside shrine without depositing a smooth 
pebble or a handful of wild flowers in token of his 
gratitude to the gods. For some service rendered 
by his father to the predecessor of Kashima, Tatsu 
had been given the freedom of the woods by the lake 
for ever, and as the woods were great and his needs 
small, there seemed no reason why he should not cut 
brushwood there until he was an old man, when his 
sons would inherit his privileges and have the honour 
of supporting him in his declining years. 

But when he came to this point of his meditations 
— and his thoughts being few as his needs, they most- 
ly travelled that road — a pucker would come on his 
brow and a little shade of anxiety across his broad, 
cheery face. The sons! They were wanting still, 
and after two years of marriage there had appeared 
no sign that the tiny brown cottage would ever re- 
quire enlarging, or that Stematz would have to row 
and sweep and cook with a little dark head bobbing 
about on her shoulder. Twice indeed she had joyfully 
told him of a good dream, a dream of Fujisan and 
of a basket of ripe fruit. But the dream was un- 
fulfilled as yet, and both Tatsu and Stematz had 
ceased to talk of it. 

Her heart was a little heavy too, sometimes, but 
she was sure that some day the blessed Ewannon would 
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send her a beautiful son ; and in secret she saved many 
a penny to buy crimson wrappings for a new-born 
babe, and never passed a woman with a child on her 
back but she gave and received a word of blessing. 
Meanwhile she helped her husband with all the 
strength of her young arms and warm heart, selling 
loads of wood from the boat to the lake shore folk 
while he was tramping inland. She enjoyed these lit- 
tle expeditions, which brought her into contact with 
the outside world, and gave her a chance to gossip 
with other women about the affairs of their house- 
holds. Also Stematz had been a fisherman's daughter, 
and was never so happy as when out on the water in 
her own boat under the wide sky. This morning she 
had no wood-selling to do, but was taking her hus- 
band's second-best sickle to have a new edge put on 
it in preparation for the autumn cutting, the most 
profitable of the year. Sagamura, the village for 
which she was bound, lay about a mile away, and was 
hidden by a headland running out into the lake in a 
sharply rising crest fringed with pines that stood out 
black and vivid against the softly flushing sky. On 
the highest point of the grey rocks was the castle, 
where Sudzu had spent the night in attendance on 
the strange ladies, the castle that seemed ever to be 
watching the fair landscape like some surly guardian 
set over youth and beauty. Stematz knew it well, and 
never passed it without a thrill of fear and curiosity, 
for she, too, knew the story of the unfortunate Em- 
peror who had perished there. 
Stematz had not travelled that way for some weeks 
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now, and she saw that the sleepy old fortress, usually 
so silent, was all alive with soldiers coming and going; 
groups of them leaned over the parapet and stared 
insolently at the pretty rower as she rounded the point, 
and one of them called out to her to stop if she had 
fish or finer wares to sell. The others laughed, and 
she pulled with all her might till she was out of ear- 
shot of the rough voices, out of the fluttering shadows 
of the banners that bristled from the walls and 
snapped in the sunrise breeze — for the sun was 
risen now. 

When, flushed and panting, she grounded her boat 
on the shelving sand and ran with bare feet through 
the shallow water to the beach, she found the hamlet 
all astir; women were neglecting the sacred hearth 
fires to stand in doorways and look at the men who 
were gathered in groups here and there, talking in 
low, anxious voices with many a glance at the lake, 
where strange boats lay moored, and at the road that 
went winding up to the castle between the trees. 

"What is it? What has happened, O Tama San?" 
Stematz asked as she sat down on a doorstep to dry 
the sand from her feet before putting on her little 
clogs. 

The woman was Stematz's aunt, and was pleased 
to be the first to tell of the happening, so she affected 
amazement at her niece's ignorance. 

"What, have you not heard?" she said. "Verily, 
the wood-pigeon knoweth not when the eagle hath 
fallen !" 

This was a covert allusion to Tatsu's humble call- 
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ing in the woods. The hamlet had not forgiven its 
prettiest maid for not marrying a fisherman. But 
neither had Stematz let her tongue lose its edge in 
the forest silences. So she answered quickly: 

"I know little of eagles, but this I do know, that 
the wood-pigeon rides safe on the bough when the 
partridge must scream and flee! What heavy foot 
has startled the little dust-nests today? You all look 
sick with fright !" 

At this point Tama's husband left the men with 
whom he had been talking and came towards the two 
women. Tama instantly disappeared into the house 
and began to make a clatter with tongs and cooking- 
pot to show how industriously she was preparing his 
morning meal. Stematz rose from the step and ex- 
changed ceremonious greetings with the master of the 
house. Then he inquired after her husband, and, po- 
liteness being satisfied, asked her if she came to sell 
fagots, adding that the soldiers had requisitioned all 
that the village had in store. 

"Nay," she replied, "I travelled lightly with an 
empty boat, bringing only my husband's sickle to be 
ground. But you shall have a boat-load before sun- 
set, I promise !" 

Whatever was going on in the great world, she 
would miss no chance of doing business for Tatsu. 

"Give me the knife,'' said the man ; "I will take it 
to the grinder for you. His place is full of men come 
on the same errand." And he looked at her suspicious- 
ly as she handed him the blade. 

He strode away up the crooked village street, and 
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as soon as his back was turned Tama dropped the 
tongs into the fire with a clatter and returned to have 
her gossip out with her visitor. 

"Come inside and rest," she said to Stematz ; "this 
is a strange day, and I only wish I were safely telling 
my pillow the tale of it ! Be seated," she said, push- 
ing forward a thin silk cushion with tasselled corners 
in which she took much pride. She was sure that 
Stematz had none such in her mountain cottage. 

"Permit me," said the woodman's wife, turning the 
silk side to the mats and seating herself on the cotton 
underpart; "I am in my working clothes and they 
might injure your pretty silk! Now tell me at 
last, what makes this a strange day — and why has 
your honourable husband forgotten to eat his break- 
fast?" 

Then Tama sat down on her heels on the opposite 
side of the fireplace; it was a sunken square on the 
floor, lined with metal, and a bright little fire sent up 
yellow flames and white spirals of smoke to spin round 
the black kettle that hung over it from a chain in the 
ceiling. 

"It is not of today's breakfast he is thinking" 
Tama began, "but of that for to-morrow and the next 
day and the next ! A month's provision of flour, and 
half a Koku of rice, besides salt fish and pickles, are 
carried away by those thieving ravens!" And she 
nodded towards the fortress on the hill just visible 
through the open screens of the little verandah. 

"Did they pay you for the things?" asked Stematz, 
in wide-eyed sympathy. 
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"Pay?" cried the other woman; "why should a sol- 
dier pay when he carries two swords? Who are we to 
withstand the Daimyo's folk? When I began to weep 
over my beautiful rice they laughed, and one bade 
me keep my tears till their adversaries came to-morrow 
to steal food and find none ! I should need them then, 
said he." 

"But who is our Lord fighting now?" asked Ste- 
matz, growing pale enough ; "surely he will send for 
Tatsu to serve him, and I shall be left alone !" 

"They say," Tama whispered, 'that our gracious 
master" — here she paused and looked round warily — 
"has seen fit to steal the Son of Heaven himself from 
the Palace in Kyoto, and that having the Divine Brill- 
iance, who is but a speechless babe as yet up there in 
the castle, he has declared war on the Ho jo clans, 
and will call upon the people to overthrow them and 
make him Regent in their place ! 'Tis a war of years, 
my man says, for the Ho jo are strong and our Daim- 
yo is strong, and the people will be pounded till they 
are like rice under the hammer!" 

But Stematz had not followed the speech so far. 
The first statement had taken away her breath. 

"Stolen the Emperor? Our Lord has stolen the 
Emperor?" she gasped; "oh, what impiety, what 
crime ! The wrath of the gods will fall on us all, for 
certain — and you can still weep over stolen rice !" she 
added, with fine scorn. 

Tama turned on her fiercely. "And you can say 'he 
will send for my husband'! Each for himself and 
for what he holds dear ! You have only your boy of 
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a husband — I have my three fine sons as well as their 
father, and when there is no food to give them do 
you think my heart can rejoice? More fortunate you 
who have no children, say I !" 

Stematz turned pale. "The gods will send me sons 
in their own good time," she said quietly. "I was 
wrong to speak so rudely to you, O Tama San ! Shall 
I bring you some barley when I come down with the 
firewood this evening? We have more than we need 
just now." 

"Indeed, I would be thankful," cried the other; 
"you are a good girl, Stematz! Keep your Tatsu 
well away to the other side of the hills, and the Dai- 
myo's soldiers will not get hold of him. I wish we were 
all there, for they say the Regent's people will be 
upon us to-morrow, and our men must fight whether 
they will or no ! Fight — with reaping-hooks and fish- 
ing-rods, while the Samurai lie snug up there in the 
castle and watch the killing! Oh, 'tis an evil time; 
an evil time for peaceful folk !" 

A shadow darkened the opening, and Tama's hus- 
band sat down on the verandah to loosen his sandals 
before entering the house. Stematz rose hastily. 

"I must be going," she said; "I will return before 
sunset, O Tama San. May all be well with you!" 
Then she came and stood by the man, who handed her 
the sickle wrapped in rice-straw to preserve its newly 
made edge. 

"No," he said kindly, as she offered to pay him; 
"the cutler is my cousin and he did it for nothing. 
But you had better not return to-night. You are safe 
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up there in the woods, and no man can say what will 
be happening here." 

Tama looked at her niece anxiously, for her mind 
was running on the barley. 

"I shall come," said Stematz; "they cannot set me 
up to fight the soldiers, can they? and I am safe 
enough in my boat on the water. Farewell, since it 
must be !" 

And she went swiftly down to the beach, jumped 
into her boat, and pulled away with long, even strokes, 
giving the castle on its frowning rock a wide berth, 
and only coming nearer in when she had left that 
far behind. 

As she sprang on shore at her own landing place 
and moored the boat to the rocks, she looked up to 
where the path entered the woods, and again the mood 
of the morning was upon her. She hid the sickle in 
her sash and approached the trees with lagging feet. 
There was an hour's climb before her, and most un- 
willingly did she start upon it, though now the sun 
was high and warm, and the long aisles of the forest 
were bright with autumn colour. Yellow and scarlet 
and rose flashed out the leafy banners, like tossing 
flags of a victorious army ; and behind them the great 
pines and spreading oaks were still wrapped in their 
rich green mantles, none the worse for the light frosts 
which had set the maples blazing. Stematz had often 
wondered why they flamed up thus at the approach 
of winter, when all the wild flowers were gone and their 
own death was near at hand. But this morning she 
hurried past them, and shivered at the thought of 
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climbing through the woods again at nightfall, as she 
must do if she kept her promise to O Tama San. Only 
once did she stop to rest, and that was where a tiny 
shrine marked the divergence of a path which led 
away and up to the crest of the hills in the direction 
of the castle. 

A grey slab of rock some ten feet high rose from 
the earth at this spot, and on its surface some beauti- 
ful characters had been cut by a loving hand long 
fallen to gentle dust. A young pine-tree waved on 
its summit, and had sent down lusty roots till one of 
the characters was split with a long scar. Ferns and 
mosses had made a delicate green diapering over a 
part of the surface, and in the summer one glorious 
lily always bloomed on the highest point. A little 
seat was cut in the stone, and on either side of it stood 
a small stone Buddha, mild and featureless as a new- 
born child. Each wore a little cape of once crimson 
stuff, washed dull now by rain and storm; and one 
still held in its upturned palm the skeleton of a bunch 
of wild flowers which Stematz had placed there with 
a prayer in the early summer days. 

She threw it aside now, and turned to look for a 
fresher offering before sitting down to rest. But the 
woods seemed to have no harvest for the child god, 
and she could but put a tiny pine cone in the empty 
hand. Then she sat down to regain her breath for the 
steep climb to her home, and leaned back against the 
warm rock, looking up at the silent sky where it 
showed blue and distant through the scanty openings 
in the trees. 
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As she gazed upwards a great red maple leaf, five- 
pointed like a star, detached itself from a distant 
branch and floated down upon her lap. She glanced 
at it and let it lie ; in a moment a second and a third 
joined it, silently and swiftly, and the three lay on 
her blue robe like an open crown. Stematz stared at 
them in wonder, for there seemed no breeze to move 
the trees. As she looked the noiseless message was re- 
peated, till the circle was complete, and on the lap of 
her rough cotton gown, each surface one blank of 
quivering scarlet, lay five great maple leaves, in the 
shape of a crown, heart close to heart, and the strong 
red points turned outwards as if claiming the sover- 
eignty of the world. 

Stematz sat, scarce daring to move, her hands 
pressed down on the stone seat, waiting for what 
should come next. Never in her simple life had she 
seen such a portent, and she prayed heaven for light 
as to its meaning. Then the silence overwhelmed her, 
and she gathered up the leaves and laid them, trem- 
bling, on the seat, and fled up the hill like a hunted 
hare. 



CHAPTER X 



THE midday meal was ready, and still Tatsu 
did not return for his dinner, nor could 
Stematz hear him at work on the slope 
below the cottage. On other days this 
would not have surprised her, but that morning he 
had told her that he should keep near the house and 
come in at midday to fetch his sickle before starting 
on his afternoon's work. She waited an hour for him 
before beginning her own meal, and, still seeing no 
signs of him, came to the conclusion that he must 
have changed his mind and have gone back to a dis- 
tant part of the forest, to fetch a quantity of brush- 
wood which he had prepared the week before and had 
been unable to bring home at one load. This thought 
comforted her until she went to the little shed, a few 
yards behind the cottage, where the pony had his shel- 
ter. To her amazement the creature was there, and 
looked at her questioningly before he nosed the empty 
bucket which should have contained his food. 

Evidently Tatsu had not entered the place that day, 
and Stematz began to be terribly concerned about him. 
She brought some dried bean pods for the pony, and 
then ran to the house and searched the one cupboard 
in the wall where she kept her little stores, and where 
her husband was wont to stow his knife and axe and 
sickle safe from damp and rust. They were all there 
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now, so Tatsu had gone abroad on some errand un- 
connected with his trade and unforeseen in the morn- 
ing. What if he had fallen in with the soldiers and 
had been pressed into the Daimyo's service? The 
thought made her feel faint and dizzy, and she sat 
down for a moment on the doorstep to recover her- 
self. Suddenly she stooped and picked up a round 
bit of brass that blinked at her in the sunshine. It 
was not there when she went away, for her last action 
had been to sweep the brown earth smooth before the 
cottage. Now it was all scored and marked with 
tramplings of feet, and this shining thing — she knew 
it for what it was, now — was one of the clamps that 
held together the greaves of a soldier's armour. 

With a cry she sprang to her feet and ran along 
the path which topped the crest of the hill towards 
the north. Everywhere it bore the tracks of heavy 
feet, and when she had followed it, with wildly beating 
heart, for a few hundred yards, she found, fluttering 
on a briar, a rag of white and blue cotton — a bit of 
one of those little towels which the peasants wrap 
round their heads when they go abroad. She knew it 
well; the pretty pattern of wave and cloud had at- 
tracted her, and she had brought it to Tatsu as a 
present from the village below the castle. He had 
been taken by the soldiers. 

She was too inexperienced to reason that he might 
have been merely required as a guide. To her there 
was but one thing clear and certain — that the Dai- 
myo's men would make him fight the Ho jo troops, and 
that he would be killed. She dropped on the path- 
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way and covered her eyes with her sleeve as if to shut 
out the horrible vision, but behind blue sleeve and 
trembling hand she saw it still, saw Tatsu's young 
brown face grey and cold, saw herself alone, alone for 
evermore. 

How could she reach him, how bring him back be- 
fore the storm of war should break loose and engulf 
her dearest one for ever? What could she do to save 
him, she the little peasant woman, weak and insignifi- 
cant as a wayside weed, against the Lord of the land 
and his dreadful power? Was there no way to reach 
him in the great fortress on the rocks? Ah, no; they 
had been gathering in the Daimyo's men, and no one 
would listen to her pleading or give her her kind 
young husband back. She crouched by the wayside, 
weeping bitterly, and at last, weeping still, she made 
her way to the house. 

***** 

After his wife had started on her early expedition 
to Sagamura, Tatsu sat for a long time on his bench 
in the sun, drinking his coarse tea, and, to tell the 
truth, rather enjoying the idea of a holiday all by 
himself for once. He had been the day before to a 
village far down on the plain, and he decided that 
both he and the pony had earned a rest. Stematz 
had entreated him to take one, but as long as she 
was there he had appeared quite obdurate and bent 
on doing a virtuous day's work ; the moment she was 
out of sight he realised the justice of her arguments, 
and began to rest in earnest, counting with compla- 
cence the hours of golden idleness that lay between 
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him and her return. Then, of course, he would be 
away, for it would never do for a man to set an ex- 
ample of laziness to such a dear, industrious little 
wife. 

Meanwhile he would enjoy himself, and have a 
double portion of rice and pickles for his dinner, be- 
sides any other little delicacy which Stematz kept hid- 
den away in her cupboard for a feast day. She once 
had a little bottle of sake there, from which she would 
give him tiny boiling doses when he had caught a 
chill. Fine stuff, sake! There might be some left! 
He would go and see, at any rate. 

But Stematz's humble stores remained unrifled that 
day. Just as Tatsu was stretching out his brown legs 
in the sun with a mighty yawn of contentment, a noise 
of rough voices and horses' feet and jingling metal 
filled the air, and, before he had recovered from his 
stretch, a company of men came clattering out from 
the trees a few yards away, and the space before the 
cottage was filled with them in a moment. 

Tatsu stared and rubbed his eyes, thinking he was 
bewitched. There were ' two finely dressed men on 
horseback, and about a dozen stout grooms and arch- 
ers on foot, while in the midst walked four or five 
dejected peasants, men of the Daimyo's clan, who had 
been pressed into the service much against their will. 

"Here is another P* cried the foremost of the horse- 
men, pointing to Tatsu, who sat staring at him. 
"Now, my man, you must come with us, and we will 
see whether we can make a fighter of you yet P* 

Tatsu prostrated himself on the ground and en- 
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treated to be left behind. "I am no fighter, most 
noble one," he cried, "but only a poor woodcutter, and 
have never handled anything but an axe or a sickle 
in my unworthy life!" 

"Those are honest weapons," laughed the Samurai 
who had addressed him; "thou shalt have promotion 
and become a head-cutter ! Now, then, come with the 
rest! Are there more like thee in this place?" 

"Nay, my Lord," replied Tatsu, "I live here alone 
with my stupid wife. But if your Lordship will let 
me go to the village by the lake, I can bring you some 
fine fighters from there !" 

He thought this a brilliant plan of escape for him- 
self and of carrying warning to his friends. But 
the officer saw through the intention and his face 
changed. 

"Put him with the others and see that you do not 
lose him," he said in short, angry words. "And now 
over the crest there! These woods are deserted and 
we but lose our time in scouring them." 

And he turned his horse into the path that led over 
the hills towards the castle. Tatsu found himself 
being pushed along, none too gently, with the other 
conscripts, and managed to ask one of them what it 
was all about. 

"Heaven only knows," replied the man, a small 
farmer from the edge of the plain; "I refused to 
feed a pilgrim last week, and these devils are punish- 
ing my avarice by taking me away when my last crop 
needs harvesting!" 

"Be quiet, you earthworms!" said a soldier behind 
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them. "Shall our Lord not have his tribute of service 
from you when he pleases to take it? You should 
thank your fortune for letting you be of some good 
in the world for one day !" 

"One day, good friend?" asked Tatsu eagerly; "is 
it indeed for one day only? That is good news, in- 
deed r 

"How should I know?" replied the soldier gruffly. 
"Once inside that pretty pavilion," and he pointed 
to the distant fortress frowning above the lake, "we 
may hold it a month or a year — or only a few hours. 
It depends on what they bring against us when we 
have closed the gates !" 

"Faster!" came the word of command from the 
front. The road became wider and smoother here, the 
horses broke into a quick run, and the little troop be- 
hind had small breath for speech while they followed 
on foot. 

Three hours of this rough travelling brought them 
to the last point of hill behind the great fortress, and 
here they were met by other parties of soldiers, escort- 
ing in all some forty or fifty countrymen, mostly laden 
with provisions from their own storehouses, but all 
strong, likely men, and all bitterly reluctant to obey 
the Daimyo's orders. It was evident that that poten- 
tate was preparing for a serious siege, and had taken 
this simple method of at once reinforcing his garri- 
son and increasing his store of provisions. 

The woodcutter found himself more full of curi- 
osity than dread when he was finally pushed through 
the deep archway, with a crowd of newcomers, into 
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the central court of the fortress. All his life it had 
dominated his little world, the great sulky pile, crouch- 
ing on its rocks like a beast of prey ; he had thought 
that it seemed to watch the simple country folk with 
evil intent from its deep-set, iron-barred windows. 
Often had Tatsu speculated as to what wonders the 
interior might contain, whether of wealth or arms or 
unknown dangers, but never within his memory had it 
been other than silent, gloomy, menacing. Its few 
guardians mixed little with the village folk, and 
slipped in and out by small side doors on their un- 
known errands. No lights shone forth at night, no 
standards waved in the sun by day. 

Now what a change! If this were war, thought 
Tatsu, then war must be the most beautiful thing in 
the world ! The courtyard seemed one huge casket of 
jewels tumbled together at random, and flashing out 
a thousand tints, a thousand rays in every sunbeam. 
Magnificent warriors in all the pride of scarlet and 
steel, and gold and fur, moved in slow groups or stood 
in knots, giving orders to the grooms who were picket- 
ing the gaily armoured steeds by tens and twenties to 
stout iron bars that ran breast-high along the walls. 
Great piles of arms and standards had been thrown 
on the ground to be sorted at leisure, and boxes of 
priceless lacquer, bound with ropes of scarlet silk, 
containing the baggage of the wealthy Daimyo, were 
piled one above the other in every available corner. 

Tiers of balconies with projecting roofs ran around 
the inner walls of the great enclosure, their balus- 
trades and supporting pillars all one even, dazzling 
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red. From these, draperies of silk and gold were 
hanging wide or lay still huddled together in heaps 
as they had been hastily thrown an hour ago. The 
breeze took here a fold and there a corner in its play, 
and set a flag of rose and blue or gold and silver danc- 
ing overhead; and over all hung the morning sun of 
the East, sending down floods of golden light as if 
in joy over this stupendous parade of the pride of 
the eyes. Women in shining flower-tinted robes were 
moving about on the balconies, like splendid birds, 
and many a clear laugh came floating down to make 
the men look up and smile. One or two children clung 
to the bars and tried to put their heads out between 
the spaces of the lattice work to see into the court 
below. They were pretty mites, in robes stiff with 
gold and embroidery, and refused to be pulled away 
by their attendants; suddenly one of them put his 
hand through the lattice and tossed a tiny golden 
drum down into the courtyard, where it landed right 
on Tatsu's head. He looked up and saw a lovely 
sight, which after events printed very sharply on his 
memory. Beside the laughing children who were cling- 
ing to the bars knelt two ladies with nodding gold 
pins in their hair, pretending to pull the little ones 
back, but in reality peeping gladly at the gay scene 
below. Behind them a red arched doorway opened 
into inner gloom ; but against the shadow stood a tall, 
slender woman, clothed in white. Her face was pale 
as a new-risen moon, and sorrowful, with a surpassing 
sorrow. She looked not down, but up, and held tow- 
ards the sun a fair, proud babe, mute and pale as 
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she. They two were so apart from all the rest that 
they seemed like spirits returned to mourn over a 
world that knew them no longer. 

Then Tatsu heard a sharp cry of anger close to 
him and turned to see whence it came. He had been 
jostled by the throng against some stone steps where 
stood a group of warriors surrounding one who seemed 
to be their chief. This man was looking up at the 
balcony with a hand raised in menace, and fury in his 
eyes. When Tatsu followed the glance he saw but 
the empty lattice, red against the wall; and where 
the opening had been, two tightly shut screens were 
still creaking in their grooves. 

Amazement kept him still silent, and fear, motion- 
less. What was going forward his slow brain could 
not conceive, but the instinct of self-preservation told 
him to escape notice if he could. Without looking 
back at the angry Lord just above him, he knew by 
the silence of the group that they were counting how 
many around them had seen that sight. Tatsu began 
slowly to unwind a rag which he had tied round a cut 
in his finger, and appeared absorbed in contemplation 
of his injury. After squinting at it in the sun as if 
to ascertain whether it were healing well, he gave a 
mighty yawn, and squatted stolidly down on his heels, 
after the manner of the meaner folk when waiting 
for something to happen. The scornful glances of 
the chief passed well above his head, and then he drew 
a deep breath and began to edge away through the 
crowd, till he was nearly on the opposite side of the 
courtyard and close to the door of a great kitchen 
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where some red-cheeked country girls were cooking 
food for the men, in enormous pots. One of them 
smiled at him as he leaned against the lintel, and with 
joy he recognised Sudzu, an old playmate, and now 
the beloved gossip of his wife. 

In an instant he was by her side, and she gave him 
a bowl of hot rice. 

" You were always a hungry boy !" she said, laugh- 
ing. "How did Stematz let you get caught for this 
kind of work?" 

"Stematz knows nothing about it, more's the pity," 
he replied. "My good, kind Sudzu, I am grateful 
for the food indeed, but I should be still more grate- 
ful if you could help me to run away ! Poor Stematz 
will be crazy with anxiety about me !" he added, loft- 

ay- 

'That would I never be, you honourable mountain 
of conceit !" retorted Sudzu, "and if she takes my ad- 
vice she will look out for a cleverer husband next time ! 
Where did they find you? My brother got away be- 
fore the soldiers came." 

"I was just resting a little before I began to work," 
he answered, "and these devils were upon me without 
any warning." 

"Rest after work another time, Tatsu San," said 
the girl, "that is, if you ever get home at all ! There 
will be bloody fighting somewhere before sunset, and 
mark me, our Lord will kill us all rather than let us 
be taken by the Hojo people. And they have a great 
army with them !" and she shook her head gloomily. 

"What is the fighting about, in the name of plain 
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sense?" he cried testily. "Does anybody know? Or 
is it for the mere fun of killing? I won't be killed, 
I assure you !" and he tried to look very brave, though 
his heart was beating uncomfortably. 

"About?" she said, suddenly turning grave. "If 
I knew, how could I tell you? There are some names 
too great for us poor folk to mention ; you would go 
and talk about it, and say it was Sudzu told you, and 
they would throw the pair of us into the lake !" 

Tatsu suddenly caught her wrist and held it sus- 
pended, she still grasping a big wooden spoon. 

"Tell me this moment!" he said resolutely, though 
under his breath, for their conversation was begin- 
ning to attract attention. "If I betray you, let Ste- 
matz seek another husband to-morrow !" 

"Snatch the spoon from me and stir the rice!" she 
whispered, "so the others will think we are just play- 
ing." Tatsu obeyed, with a laugh, as if much de- 
lighted with this horse-play. Then Sudzu turned 
her back on the other women and flipped her sleeve 
in his face. He pretended to push her aside and came 
closer to her. She went on, "There has been feast- 
ing in Kyoto for many days — because the Regent has 
put this babe of an Emperor on the throne after send- 
ing the other Son of Heaven to a monastery. But 
they say the other was our Lord's friend and he has 
sworn to revenge him. Go on stirring, the rice will 
burn, foolish one!" she cried suddenly, and Tatsu, 
who had let the spoon fall into the cauldron in his 
astonishment, picked it up and whirled it around ener- 
getically. 
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"Go on !" he gasped. 

"Well," she continued, "our Lord Kashima pre- 
tended to be pleased and went to the Palace for the 
feasting. But when no one dreamed of what he meant 
to do, and they were all heavy with wine, and watch- 
ing the dancing girls, he and his Samurai set fire to 
the Palace and burst into the Empress's apartments 
and carried away the child, and his mother, and some 
of their women, and came here hot-foot in this morn- 
ing's dawn. 'Tis said he will kill them when the first 
arrow is fired at the castle !" 

"Merciful gods!" said Tatsu, "is he a tiger or a 
demon? Was that — " and he paused, staring at her. 

"Whom you saw just now?" she whispered. "Yes! 
what a mother and what a child ! Heaven help them ! 
Would you like to earn a great reward?" 

"How?" he asked eagerly. "Of course I would — 
if it were not too dangerous!" 

"It is all danger," she whispered, "but I will share 
it, if you like. Not for the sake of the money, but 
— there, I am sorry for them!" and she brushed her 
eyes with her sleeve, for she had a soft heart. 

"Tell me quickly !" he said. 

"Go — and wait for me by the well, they are watch- 
ing us !" she whispered, and she sent Tatsu out, loaded 
with trays of food for the men in the yard. 

When Tatsu had distributed them he returned to 
the kitchen door, but Sudzu promptly bade him get 
out of the way, on pain of getting a bowl thrown at 
his head, and went back to her pots, grumbling aud- 
ibly about great lazy men who would stand round 
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under busy people's feet; he knew that this was mean* 
for her good and his, but it made him very cross fr» 
a minute, and as he stalked away he felt inclined tea 
speak to her no more. Where was the well she hacz 
named as a try sting-place? The courtyard was sk 
full of people that one could hardly see the flagstone* 
and as for finding anything — why, a dozen wells 
might be under one's nose, as he grimly reflected, and 
covered up with stuffs and baggage and arms ! 

In a few minutes he collected his senses enough to 
realise that O Sudzu's well would be in a quiet spot, 
since she wished to speak with him alone, and he moved 
about to try and find an exit from the great enclosure. 
He got well rated for stepping on other men's feet 
and tumbling over bales of their masters' honourable 
baggage ; and he was almost ready to sit down in de- 
spair and give up the quest, when some one knocked 
up against him from behind and spilt a shower of cold 
water down his back. Turning in anger, he saw a 
young servant boy standing in rivulets of water and 
carrying a couple of black leather buckets — one well- 
nigh empty. 

"The honourable neighbour should condescend to 
look where he is going!" exclaimed the woodman, 
stripping off his blue coat and wringing it out on the 
stones. "I have no lacquer boxes full of dry clothes, 
and the day is not one for a wet jacket!" 

"Forgive me, friend," said the boy; "I was in a 
hurry to bring the water from the well — and it is such 
a long way down ! I suppose I must go back and fill 
this wretched bucket again!" 
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* *tsu was all goodness at once. "It was my fault," 

k «ai(L "I will fill the bucket for you. Which way 

m M one go?" 

Tie boy handed him the empty bucket. "You 

give me rice for blows," he said; "go through that 

little wooden door, and do not fall down the steps! 

They are dark. 1 " 

Tatsu sped in the direction indicated and reached 
a low door opening from the side-wall of an archway. 
He hung his wet jacket on the corner of a stone and 
passed through, and the door swung back to its place 
behind him. 



f 
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low door opening from the side-wall of an archway. 

ie hung his wet jacket on the corner of a stone and 

pawed through, and the door swung back to its place 
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CHAPTER XI 

JITO had looked out no more after beholding 
the sight of Sagamura in the sunrise. 
Dropping the curtain, she did what she 
could to quiet the little Emperor, who was 
becoming restless with the long confinement ; and then 
she called up all her self-command to meet whatever 
might lie in store for her. When the long hill had 
been breasted she felt that her bearers were on level 
ground again, and moving with disconcerting rapid- 
ity. There was the slow grinding of heavy gates 
rolling back, and then the men's feet were on stone, 
a deafening hubbub of voices and horses' hoofs all 
around her. She was set down, but there was no re- 
lease for her yet, nor would she have desired it, for she 
knew that she was in the midst of a crowd of rough 
men. Then a short colloquy seemed to take place 
beside the litter, and in a moment M otaro's gruff tones 
bade the men raise it and follow him. The swinging 
movement began again, accentuated by what appeared 
to be obstructing groups hastily separating from be- 
fore her path. Then the light "ailed. She was being 
carried through some dark chamber, whose cold dank 
air struck chill through the small windows on either 
side of her. And now the palanquin was tipped at a 
sharp angle, its poles struck here and there against 
a wall, and she knew that the men were climbing steep 
stairs. She tried to reckon how many, but lost count 
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•f their scrambling uneven steps. At last, after what 
eemed an eternity of discomfort, they were on level 
ground again, and she was set down with a jerk, as 
>y men too weary to go another step. She heard the 
>earers scuttle off, heard Motaro speaking in softened 
ones to some one who answered inaudibly, if answer 
rere given at all. Then his heavy steps clanked away, 
here was the sound of a closing door, and, for a few 
noments, silence, deep, menacing silence, all around 
ler. 

What did it mean? Were she and the child to be 

eft in their cramped, airless prison any longer? The 

bread of what she might see made her shrink from 

ooking through the gauze, and she waited, trembling, 

or what might come next. 

What came next was a gasping sound, as of some 

le drawing breath after a sudden shock; soft silk 

yes came sweeping over the floor towards her, a hand 

iid the bars which closed the lacquer door, flung it 

k, and then Jito saw that a lovely countenance was 

dng down at her with an expression of mingled 

and pity. 

he inrushing air after the long confinement and 

xhausting journey made Jito feel almost faint; 

ound also that she was too cramped to rise, and 

vck on her seat ; the woman, kneeling down, made 

ure as if to lift the little Emperor off her knees, 

to remembered that she was among foes, and 

ler arms convulsively around him, trying again 

under his weight. Just then there was a sound 

* and voices without; the door, a heavy iron- 
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barred thing in a wall of stone, was hastily opened, 
and Kita, flushed and dishevelled, rushed into the 
room, followed by Shiwo, and flung herself upon her 
mistress, pushing back the strange lady with a ges- 
ture of indignation. 

"Who are you to touch the Divine Radiance?" she 
cried. "Come, Glorious One, to thy Kita!" Then, 
as the child stretched out his hands to her and began 
to sob a little, she took him on one arm and with the 
other attempted to assist Jito to rise. The pale stran- 
ger was standing proudly silent, and Shiwo pushed 
her on one side and, slight as she was, put forth suf- 
ficent strength to lift up the Empress and set her on 
her feet. Jito swayed for a moment, and her head 
dropped on the girl's shoulder. The next instant 
she was herself again, and her first thought was for 
the boy. 

"Take him to the window," she cried; "let him 
breathe the air ! Oh, how pale he is ! Madam," and 
here she turned to the unknown witness of her trouble, 
"of your kindness procure a cup of water for the Son 
of Heaven. Our enemies have made him suffer much 
this night!" 

Haru, for it was she to whom the august prisoners 
had been confided, bowed and left the room without 
a word. 

She did not pass through the door by which the 
others had entered, but pushed aside a screen in a 
partition at the back of the room, and left a crack 
of it open as she disappeared. She seemed to be 
greeted on the other side by an outburst of shrill 
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voices, and in a moment the space between the screens 
was filled by three or four gaily dressed female heads, 
whose owners gazed at the new comers with eager 
curiosity. Kita frowned at them, furious with what 
she took to be want of respect ; but the Empress hard- 
ly noticed them. Her eyes were roaming round the 
unfamiliar apartment. 

It was a long low room on the second floor of the 
building, with the railings and pillars of a balcony 
visible through parted screens on one side. From the 
multitudinous noises that rose towards it the Empress 
knew that it probably looked into the courtyard she 
had just traversed. At the far end was the half- 
closed screen, with that little crowd of women peeping 
through it. The other two sides were solid walls of 
stone or plaster painted white. There was no furni- 
ture of any kind. The floor was of bare planks with- 
out the usual matting carpet, and not even a cushion 
had been thrown down for a seat. 

Jito had just taken in all these details with a sink- 
ing heart when the curious gazers were pushed aside, 
and Hani returned, bearing a little tray, on which 
were lacquer cups, two little porcelain bottles, and a 
saucer of cakes. Shiwo went towards her and as she 
took it from her hands said saucily, "I thank your 
Nobility for the munificent hospitality. Will you 
further condescend to lend me a cushion for my Au- 
gust Lady? In Kyoto we did not ask Lord Kashima 
to sit on matless floors!" 

Hani looked at her with a strange expression, and 
then flushed red to her hair at the implied reproof. 
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"This is but a wretched place at best," she said, 
speaking so that the Empress might hear, "and it 
grieves my Lord to the heart to receive such gracious 
and august visitors in this beggarly manner. If the 
Kogo* Sama will condescend to enter the next room 
and put up with the presence of our humble family, 
she and the Son of Heaven will at least have the best 
we can offer !" 

She stood still where she had spoken, while Shiwo 
carried the tray to Kita, and they offered a drink to 
the child, who snatched at it thirstily, and choked as 
babies will, and spilt rivers of water down his chin 
and over his funny little coat of cloth-of -silver em- 
broidered with rampant gold dragons. The cool drink 
was welcome to the parched lips, and something like 
relief came into Jito's face as he reluctantly gave up 
the cup and smiled up at her again. 

"Yes," she said, answering Hani's proposition, "we 
will go with you. We cannot stay here." And she 
looked round the bare room and shivered. 

"Condescend to come this way," said Haru, and 
she went and pushed back the door that they might 
enter. Jito came in, accompanied by Kita, carrying 
the Emperor, and Shiwo, afraid of being left behind, 
followed them closely. 

The room they entered was more spacious yet, and 
far more cheerful, than the one they had just left. In 
this morning hour all the windows had been opened 
towards the balcony, and the air floated in sunny and 
warm, yet touched with the crystal freshness of 
* Empress. 
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the first day of autumn in the hills. The place, to 
Jito's bewildered eyes, seemed crowded with gaily 
dressed girls and toddling children, with old duennas 
(of whom there were two or three in every Daimyo's 
establishment to keep watch over the pretty ladies 
and their flocks of attendants), while in the corners 
groups of maids crouched on the floor in attitudes of 
respect, waiting for the whim or convenience of their 
mistresses. 

A kind of thrill touched the consciousness of all 
there when the Empress paused on the threshold. She 
was clothed as became her state, in cloth-of-silver 
which fell to her feet in straight lines of imperial sim- 
plicity, only broken by the morning-glory purple of 
her broad girdle ; the upper part of the dress left her 
throat bare, a slender pillar of ivory that put the 
silver to shame. From the whiter glory of her face 
her dark eyes looked out in starry calm that spoke of 
sorrow, but not of fear; and her head, where the golden 
roses still nestled in the silken coils, was held as high 
in today's defeat as it had been in yesterday's tri- 
umph. She was as far removed from the gay pretty 
creatures there as some radiant planet from its broken 
reflection in the water; and to every soul in the room 
her identity was clear on the instant, although her 
name had been whispered to none but Haru — Haru, 
whose heart was breaking with a love that at the sight 
of Jito knew itself for despair. 

The Empress made one step forward into the room, 
and even before the Emperor in jewelled cap and 
dragon coat became visible on Kita's arm, every head 
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was bent in spontaneous reverence. Then Hani, with 
some wordless command, cleared the place of honour, 
a slightly raised platform at the upper end of the 
room, and had it piled with some of the silken cushions 
which lay about. Then, her head bent so that her 
face was hidden from view, she led Jito and her girls 
to it, and begged the Empress to sit down. Some re- 
freshment would be brought to her at once if she 
would deign to partake of it. 

"You are kind," said Jito, "and I thank you. But, 
would it not be possible for us to be alone with our 
poor girls? The Son of Heaven" — and she raised 
her voice a little so that all heard the proud title — 
"is weary, and the sight of so many strangers is dis- 
tressing to a young child !" 

Jito resented the being exposed in her sorrow and 
exhaustion to the curious gaze of her inferiors. 

"It afflicts me to inform your August Majesty," 
Hani replied, not without a tremor of bitterness in 
her low voice, "that there is in this rough place no 
other apartment where we can be bestowed at pres- 
ent. I entreat you to be patient with our humble com- 
pany for a little." 

"It is well," replied Jito wearily. "I would not 
inconvenience you or the other ladies. And now, pray 
continue your kindness," she added graciously, "and 
send me a little warm food for the Emperor P* 

Haru looked up and met the pure, sweet eyes full 
of mother love ; she followed their glance and saw Kits 
removing the child's outer robes and rubbing the ten- 
der limbs, while his fair face, pale under all its baby 
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roundness, lay back on the girl's arm; and Hani's 
sore heart was touched once more, and she put her 
bitterness away from her bravely. 

"I will do all I can at once, Gracious Lady," she 
said ; "command me in everything, for indeed I grieve 
at the misfortunes which must have fallen upon 
you!" 

She was rewarded by one of Jito's rare sweet smiles, 
which shed peace and absolution on even hardened 
hearts. The old Fujiwara General had been heard 
to say that when the Empress smiled on him he knew 
that the gods had forgiven him all his sins. 

Then Haru slipped away and despatched two of 
the maids downstairs, with orders to bring at once 
the best that could be procured in that strange place. 
When they returned a few minutes later Sudzu ac- 
companied them, bearing a great tray with covered 
bowls and cups. The country maiden paused awe- 
struck a few yards away from the Empress, who was 
now nursing her little son on her knee. Sudzu had 
already been called to the upper chamber several times 
since Kashima's ladies arrived the night before, but 
here were new presences, so distinct and overwhelm- 
ing that her courage gave way, and she sank to the 
ground, almost dropping the tray in her agitation. 

In a moment Shiwo was at her side, and taking it 
from her as she knelt there, carried it to the raised 
seat, and disposed the contents in order, not without 
an expression of much contempt for the simple fare 
set before the great ones whom she served. But Sud- 
zu, at the sight of the beautiful mother and child, 
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so wan and weary, felt a great sob rise in her throat, 
and hurried, unnoticed, from the room. 

"Who — who are they?" she found voice to ask of 
Motaro, who was giving orders to some guards newly 
stationed in the darkness of the stairs. 

"What is that to thee, little fool?" he grumbled, 
yet with a kind glance at her round frightened face. 
Then he went down, but she lingered, and looked up 
at one of the men. 

"Tell me !" she begged, so innocently that the kind 
young heart of him could not refuse her. He stooped 
and whispered a few words in her ear. 

"Heaven be merciful !" she gasped, and ran down 
the stairs without another word. 

Haru gave all or nothing. She was one whose life 
had been lived in unasking devotion to a love that 
gave nought in return, and such souls have ever some 
strength to call upon for self -repression in moments 
of struggle. She alone had penetrated Kashima's 
secret, and the discovery caused her such pain that 
she knew she must have nourished, all unconsciously, 
a hidden hope which then received its death-blow. But 
there would be time to consider her own wretched- 
ness later; the present emergency must command all 
her womanly pity, her inherited loyalty. She would 
scrupulously obey the orders of him who was master 
of her duty as well as of her heart, but they should 
be carried out with every token of respect and kind- 
ness for the illustrious captives whom some strange 
turn of fortune had given into his hands. She knew 
with instant insight that here was no mere political 
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enterprise ; if he chose to give that out as the motive 
of his audacious action it was but a blind for the veri- 
table intent thereof. Kashima, in his overmastering 
pride and power, had lifted his eyes to the noblest 
and fairest woman of his time ; had dared to love his 
sovereign's wife, his sovereign's mother, a creature 
hedged round with unapproachable majesty in all 
men's eyes, and — Haru knew it now that they had 
met face to face — as supremely pure as the gods who 
had created her. It was as if he had snatched the 
sun from the vault of heaven to warm one passionate, 
guilty heart, and the doom befitting his monstrous 
crime was sounding, as if it had already gone forth, 
in the ears of Haru, who loved him. She knew, with 
the unerring instinct of the lover, that her time for 
serving him was short, that little would be asked of 
her now except, perhaps, to die with him, and for 
that she consented to live. 

With set face and white lips she gave her orders, 
and made what arrangements were possible for Jito's 
comfort and comparative privacy. A pair of old 
screens, mere lacquered skeletons upon which to hang 
garments, were found and brought in. These she 
placed before Jito's seat, and threw over them some 
great embroidered curtains dragged from the Palace, 
where the Samurai, after giving the first alarm of fire, 
had plundered to their hearts' content, piling precious 
stuffs and treasures of every kind on the shoulders 
of their grooms when the led horses (a second mount 
to every rider) could carry no more. Kita recognised 
the Palace trappings, and for the hundredth time of- 
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f ered her life to Heaven or Hell if either would give 
her revenge upon the foe, but Jito was grateful for 
the shelter which shut out strange faces and curious 
looks, and at last laid down her weary head and slept 
The poor little Emperor, comforted with food and 
soothed by the stillness (for even children in the room 
were being kept silent by Hani's care), was already 
slumbering on a pillow, watched over by his beloved 
Kita; Shiwo, close to her mistress, shared the vigil 
Both girls were full of apprehensions, the more ter- 
rible because so vague, as to what would be the next 
development in the tragedy that had overtaken their 
rulers and themselves; but they were thankful that 
their mistress should snatch even a few moments of 
rest and oblivion. 

Almost an hour passed by, and Jito was still asleep 
when Kita saw a laughing baby face peep round the 
corner of one of the screens, and in another moment 
a little boy, three or four years old, ran up to her 
and stood looking down at the sleeping Emperor with 
an expression of delight. He was a sturdy little fel- 
low, dressed with much magnificence in brilliant col- 
ours, and his fine features and dark eyes bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to those of Kashima. In his hand 
he held tightly clutched a ball of crimson silk, wound 
about with gold. For a moment Kita felt as if she 
would like to strangle the child who was the arch- 
enemy's son. Then there came a whispered call from 
beyond the screen : 

"Botschan ! Botschan Sama ! Where has the lit- 
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tie August One got to?" followed by low murmurs and 
some commotion. 

''They are calling me!" remarked the little man, 
'with a toss of the head "Come out and bring that 
Vwtby down to play with me directly P* 

Kita put her finger on her lip and signed to him 
to run away. She was afraid he would wake the 
Emperor. 

"Oh, no," said the child, "I am going to stay here ! 
Wake up !" he cried suddenly, throwing the ball with 
all his might right into Shi jo's face at the same mo- 
ment that a girl flew round the screen, seized him in 
her arms, and disappeared with him in a flash. 

The little Emperor started up with a cry of terror ; 
the culprit gave a scream of rage, and in an instant 
the whole place was in an uproar, the inevitable re- 
action after the silence enforced by Haru, who was 
now nowhere to be seen. 



CHAPTER XII 



THE Empress was on her feet in a moment, 
the shock of this rude awakening re- 
newing the terrors of the past night 
Kita, all but speechless with anger, 
was trying to soothe little Shijo, while, beyond the 
screens, maids were being scolded, children coaxed out 
on the balconies with wonderful promises, and the 
small Daimyo was filling the air with indignant 
screams. Little by little the tumult lessened, and 
then, in a sudden desire for fresh air, for more space 
round her, Jito took her son in her arms, and leaving 
her retreat, walked to the open window and stood 
there a moment behind some ladies who were kneeling 
down and trying to keep the children from putting 
their heads through the red trellis work of the bal- 
cony. 

The sun was flooding the outer world with yellow 
glory, the courtyard was full of cheerful sounds, and 
the little ones were laughing in glee as they stared 
down on it all; none were sorrowful except Jito and 
her boy, whose subjects all these rebels were. A flood 
of desperate indignation came into the woman's heart, 
and she stepped forward and held up the child to the 
sun, as if to call on Heaven for justice. 

There was a movement below, then a sharp word 
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of anger; Jito looked down and saw Kashima stand- 
ing in the full light, his hand raised towards her, and 
his eyes looking up into hers. She stepped back into 
the room and returned to her place, sick at heart in- 
deed. Then one of the older women called girls and 
children in; the screens were quickly closed, and the 
sunshine shone no more into the room. 

Kashima had come out of an inner hall just in time 
to see Jito at the window. He had been giving orders 
to Motaro to send his women and children away, un- 
der strong escort, to one of his more northern for- 
tresses, two days distant from Sagamura. A certain 
number of his men had not accompanied him to this 
place, but had been despatched in various directions 
to mislead the pursuit which Yasutoke would certainly 
attempt. The main body of these troops were to make 
for the Daimyo's castle in Omi, and to hold it stub- 
bornly if attacked, giving out that Kashima was 
there. This manoeuvre would give him time to retire 
northwards with the larger part of his forces, and 
he knew that the Regent was in no condition to at- 
tempt a campaign against him in those regions now. 
It would be weeks, perhaps months, before Yasutoke 
and his generals could march to attack him in his 
own country and at such a distance from their base, 
if they ventured on the enterprise at all. Motaro 
had not approved of bringing the little Daimyo to 
Kyoto, but had ventured on no remonstrances with 
his imperious chief. The old retainer was glad to 
get the child, with his cumbersome following, away 
into safety, and had just left Kashima's presence when 
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Hani sent a servant to ask if she might have a few 
words with the master. 

"I will see her," Kashima said, adding to himself, 
"I will keep her here when the rest go. There is one 
thing that only she can do now." 

Then Hani was before him, bowing her graceful 
head with an appearance of complete subjection, 
hardly justified by her set face and the fire in her 
dark eyes. 

"Is my Lord alone?" she asked, a necessary ques- 
tion where three sides of the great room were mere 
screens, rent and dilapidated, though still lovely in 
their dull gold and faded paintings. 

"Yes," said Kashima, "speak freely if you will, 
but first tell me, O Hani Sama, why you permitted 
that outbreak on the balcony just now? I think my 
commands were clear enough, that there was to be 
no showing of the boy to the soldiers. The Emperor 
is the Emperor — for the time he has to live — and 
I will have no fine scenes arranged to remind them 
of that fact and set them perhaps questioning my or- * 
ders. The Samurai has ever that shadow of another 
loyalty behind all his faithfulness to his master." 

"Few masters would dare to separate the two," 
she replied ; then passing over the rest of his speech 
she asked this question, "You intend to destroy him?" 

Kashima did not answer immediately. He stood 
looking at her, as if reckoning with certain forces. 
Then he spoke in a voice so gentle that she looked up 
in surprise. 

"O Hani San," said Kashima, "will you tell me 
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something? Why do I know what no one else In this 
world knows about you?" 

She met his gaze steadily, and hid her hands in 
her sleeves that he might not see how they trembled. 

"It is not for me to say," she murmured, very low. 

"But— I know it," he replied; "what will it do for 
me, Haru?" 

Her face was not pale now; a flame of rose dyed 
it to her brow. Her answer rang like a cry of victory. 
"Bring you the gods from Heaven or the demons 
from HeUP' she cried. "Either will pay well for a 
woman's soulP' 

"Bring the demon, Haru, and slay the child for 
me!" 

"When?" she said. The one word fell clear as a 
sword through the air. 

"To-night," he replied, looking at her with almost 
passionate admiration. Then he opened his arms and 
she flung herself on the heart that made Heaven and 
Hell for her. 

"See, little one" — he bent down and laid his cheek 
against her perfumed hair — "we are apart, thou and 
I, and one other. We know, Haru, what others only 
guess, that the sharpest agony of lonely love is a 
joy given to very few, and that there is but one that 
surpasses it. Say 'I know it,' Haru." 

'There is but one that surpasses it," she said slowly, 
turning up her lovely face to his gaze. 

He went on, looking down at her with eyes that 
took her spirit into their keeping. "I am hers, my 
Haru, even as thou art mine, but this I will do for 
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thee, oh faithful woman — whether I suffer or rejoice, 
whether I perish or conquer, thou shalt be at my side, 
and for one day in each year from sunrise to sunrise, 
I take back my life from her I love, for thee. Is it 
enough, sister heart, the price of all thou shalt suf- 
fer?" 

"One hour were enough," she cried; "my god, my 
sun, my life in death, a thousand moons of torture 
were paid for all too nobly ! Let me go, or I die of 
ecstasy here on thy breast!" 



"A gentle poison, that shall keep him lingering till 
daylight, were best after all," he said meditatively; 
"a fever, a chill from last night's journey, perhaps. 
No sharp suffering — there is a powder in this medi- 
cine-box that would do." And he untied a tiny gold 
lacquer case that hung at his belt and gave it to her. 
"Get my son and his people away at once, and say 
you remain to wait on her. But do not go to her till 
to-night. She will be in the upper chamber then; 
this one is too near the ground, too near the gates if 
they attempt a rescue." 

"My Lord shall be obeyed," said Hani calmly. 
Then she turned and left him. 

"What a woman !" Kashima said to himself, as he 
watched her go. "Not a question as to why — not a 
tremor as to how. Jito, 'tis the only way. The child 
will surely drag you back to his throne if I let him 
live. Dead — when he is dead, my goddess, you are 
free, unhoused, valueless to the Regent ! Wife of an 
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exiled boy, mother of a dead son — they will leave you 
to me at last!" 

Then he strode out into the courtyard, and saw her 
far above him holding up the boy in the sunshine. 

So it came to pass that an hour later the little 
Botschan and all his people, companions, nurses, wise 
old ladies, and pretty young ones, were brought down 
into the courtyard and bestowed in their litters, amid 
much confusion and clacking of tongues. The ladies 
almost wept when they found that at least half their 
baggage was to be abandoned. The journey must 
be a rapid one, and the travellers not too heavily cum- 
bered. But in spite of favourite robes, cases of cos- 
metics, priceless charms and court fans, even of magic 
mirrors, left behind, they were glad when the gates 
of the gloomy fortress let them out into the open coun- 
try and clanged together in a kind of surly farewell 
behind them. Botschan had begged earnestly to have 
the strange child he had seen upstairs put into his 
palanquin for him to play with on the road, but this 
request was one which even his devoted slaves had to 
acknowledge their incompetency to grant, and paci- 
fied him with promises that the small Son of Heaven 
would certainly be sent to him later. When the train, 
accompanied by a sufficient force of mounted guards, 
and archers on foot, had left the place, the fortress 
quickly took on a sterner aspect. All valuables were 
stowed away in the inner chambers, sentries set at 
every window in the walls and on every turn of the 
many stairs. Half the garrison were ordered to take 
a few hours' sleep, and the remainder set to polishing 
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and sharpening their weapons, with gruff surmises 
of what the day might yet bring forth. 

Jito turned to her girls when at last they found 
themselves the only occupants of the great chamber. 
"Heaven be praised, they are gone!" she said, with 
the ghost of a smile. "Never before did I wish to re- 
proach it with having created too many human 
beings ! Were they two score or two thousand, Shiwo? 
I could not count." 

"They were screaming peacocks, mannerless apes, 
Augustness," replied Shiwo hotly. "When that little 
ruffian threw the ball at the Son of Heaven I wanted 
to strangle him!" 

"So did I," said Kita, "but there was one who made 
me more angry — that pale woman in the amber robe 
who tried to lift him from our Lady's arms. She 
seemed to command the rest. Is she that Demon's 
wife, I wonder?" 

"She did what she could for us, Kita," said Jito 
reprovingly; "she meant to be kind." 

"Kind !" cried Shiwo. "Ah, Augustness, yesterday 
you would not have stopped to thank any one for a 
sheltered corner in a bare barrack and a few civil 
words." 

"I have learned many things since yesterday, Shi- 
wo," said Jito ; "the lessons of misfortune are quickly 
taught. Yesterday P* she went on, looking round her 
as if trying to recall the events of a past life — ^yes- 
terday — I was the Empress — Mother, if no longer 
Consort, and this dear one received the homage of 
his people. Yesterday . . . oh, do not let me 
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think ! I shall go mad !" and she rose from her place 
and began to pace the room in anguish so poignant 
that the young girls bowed their heads and dared offer 
no word of consolation. 

Then there was the sound of heavy feet on the 
stair and Motaro entered the room. He stopped just 
inside the door, and with scant ceremony announced 
that he had been sent to conduct the Noble visitors 
to another apartment. They must condescend to come 
at once. 

The three women looked at each other mutely. Did 
this change mean some relenting on the part of their 
captors? Jito would not speak before this man of 
inferior rank, but she signed to Eita to take the child 
and to follow her towards the door. Shiwo had the 
forethought to gather up all the quilts and cushions 
she could carry, and the silent little procession, led by 
Motaro, came out on the dark landing. Jito saw 
groups of fierce faces on the steps below, and instinct- 
ively turned away. In the elaborate ceremonial of her 
shrined existence she had never come face to face 
with rough men of the people save in the turmoil of 
the preceding night, and then she had hardly noticed 
them, in her excitement and terror. The girls closed 
in behind her, screening both her and the Emperor 
from those curious glances out of the darkness. 

Motaro headed for the next flight of stairs, and 
the women followed him without a word. Here were 
no sentries at least, and they breathed more freely. 
Then another flight followed the first, and another 
after that — would the climbing never come to an end? 
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Motaro paused on a narrow landing between two 
rough walls. 

"Here," he said shortly, being a man of few words 
at any time. Then he threw open a low, heavy door, 
and stood aside for the ladies to enter. As Shiwo, the 
last, passed in, he closed it quickly, and there was 
the sound of a rusty bolt grating unwillingly to its 
stanchion. 

The apartment was bare as a prison. A strange 
shelter, indeed, for guests accustomed to the incredible 
luxury of the Imperial Palace. Here were no balco- 
nies, no openings to the sky, but low level slits in the 
wall, with overhanging eaves of heavy wood, meant 
to screen the bowmen who could shoot their arrows 
hence on a besieging army below. The brilliant light 
of the eastern day came upwards through the open- 
ings, and only partially tempered the gloom. At the 
farther end was another heavy door, and there was 
no furniture of any kind. The floor was as bare as 
the walls, except where in one spot several bales of 
gorgeous plunder had been hastily thrown down, pre- 
sumably by some Samurai who did not wish the others 
to share his harvesting. 

Jito was for a moment dumb with dismay, for this 
was worse than anything she had anticipated. The 
girls broke out into shrill cries of indignation, and 
Shiwo turned and battered the barred door with her 
little fists. 

"Let us out, let us out!" she screamed; "savages, 
barbarians, robbers ! Is this den a fit place for the 
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Emperor and his Mother? May a million curses de- 
scend on your ugly heads!" 

But outside there was only Motaro, who laughed 
aloud at the little lady's vehemence. Then he de- 
scended the stairs slowly and heavily, and his steps 
died away in the distance. Shiwo turned, scarlet with 
anger, and came and flung herself at the Empress's 
feet in an outburst of despair. 

Jito was weeping now. In all that long night she 
had shed a few tears, but her fortitude was shaken at 
last, and through the slender fingers that covered her 
face the scalding rain of sorrow was falling all un- 
checked. She felt that she could not bear to look at 
the innocent boy who had been torn from his home 
to suffer here with her. 

"My precious one," she moaned, "better the fire 
and sword in Kyoto, better the short pain and long 
peace than this! Shiwo, stop your weeping P* she 
cried, suddenly looking up, and they saw a new fear 
in her ashy face. "What did those women call this 
place? Speak P' 

"Sagamura," said Kita. "I heard them say it was 
a name they had never heard before." 

"It was Shutuko Tenno's tomb," the Empress said 
in a hoarse, changed voice; "they . . . starved 
him to death ... in Sagamura . . . oh, great 
gods, be merciful !" 

And she sank down on the rough boards, weeping 
and trembling like a child. 

The boy gazed at her in profound astonishment. 
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Across the sweet, constant sun of his little life black 
storm clouds were sweeping, and he held out his arms 
to her with his first comprehension of grief. Eita 
carried him to her and set him on her lap. Then she 
folded him to her breaking heart, and leaned her head 
down till it touched his smooth, round cheek, and in 
that instant her strength came back to her and she 
was comforted. 

But her peace was not for long. Steps were mount- 
ing her prison stairs. In a moment the door opened 
noisily, and Kashima stood before her. He had re- 
moved the upper part of his armour, and what re- 
mained was only partially revealed by a long black 
robe flowered with his crest in white, which he had 
thrown on as an indoor garment. His head was bare, 
and the light driving upwards from the low windows 
came back in sharp gleams from his watchful eyes. 

"May I speak with the Ni-i-o Sama?"* he asked, 
bowing down where he stood. No answer was given 
to his question. Jito drew the child closer to her, 
and the two girls raised their heads like startled birds. 

He came a step nearer and repeated his phrase, full 
of the exaggerated honorifics due to the Empress 
Mother. 

Jito answered now, calmly enough. "It is my de- 
sire," she said, "but you should have had yourself 
announced, my Lord." 

"Forgive the oversight, Most August P* he replied; 
"I would speak with you privately. Permit these la- 
dies to withdraw." 

♦The Empress Mother. 
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The Empress turned and looked at Kita, and she 
and Shiwo moved towards the farther door. They 
had no wish to face the dark stairs and the Samurai 
posted there. The door was unbarred and yielded 
to their touch. 

"Not there," said Kashima sharply. But they had 
already passed through and it closed behind them. 
The Empress looked at him and he hastened to add, 
with some irony in his polite tones, "Pray have no 
anxiety about them. It is safe, and only leads to 
the guards in the courtyard. Madam, since you have 
graciously signified your wish to speak to me, your 
words must take precedence of mine. What have you 
to say to your servant ?" 

Jito had risen from her place and retreated to the 
farther wall, where she stood, the Emperor in her 
arms, asking Heaven for words to touch or shame the 
rebel's heart. He was waiting for them, motionless, 
in the dim light of the prison chamber. 

At last she spoke, slowly and with a visible effort 
at mastery of herself. She had decided on her course. 
She would shame his honour by affecting belief in it 
still. "My good Lord," she said, and Kashima's face 
changed at the gentle tone, "we have to thank you 
for your loyal and brave conduct last night." She 
paused, watching the effect of her words. Kashima 
could scare trust his ears. Had she indeed believed 
the unlikely story of fire and insurrection? The musi- 
cal, low voice went on. "With courage that few would 
have displayed you rescued the Emperor from his 
enemies, the insurgents, who would doubtless have 
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taken his precious life or have let him perish in the 
flames they had kindled. You brought us into safety, 
and though the rough journey without rest or food 
was a great trial, it is doubtless due to your foresight 
that we reached this place without being attacked or 
pursued by those evil rebels. Such knightly acts 
should merit the greatest rewards when peace is re- 
stored. Will you crown them by one service more, 
Lord Kashima?" 

Her voice did not quaver now, and Kashima, 
amazed to find that this was her view of the situation, 
was for a moment speechless, and merely bent his 
head, whether in token of assent, or to hide his face 
from her, Jito could not guess. So far at least her 
wisdom seemed to have won success by its own bold- 
ness. She did not wait for a more explicit answer, 
but continued at once, "I felt sure you would consent, 
and I thank you beforehand. My wish is that the 
Regent should be informed immediately of the Em- 
peror's safety, that he should learn to whom it is due. 
Will you send messengers to him, my good Lord, that 
he may come and thank you in person, and that we 
may concert measures to restore the Son of Heaven 
to his home as soon as it shall be safe to do so?" 

For one moment Kashima wavered. Take her at 
her word and last night's work was undone, his honour 
safe, his ambition satisfied beyond its highest dreams. 
Jito, the Regent, the Emperor himself in years to 
come, must regard him as the truest friend of the 
empire, the brave subject who had risked all to save 
those precious lives. Her woman's wit had supplied 
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every link of the argument ; as she judged so would 
Yasutoke judge — if but that fiction about rebellion 
could be maintained. Then he looked up, and his 
eyes beheld the prize which was his now, the prize 
which must be relinquished if he let her have her way. 
What was power, place, ambition, compared to the 
exquisite woman creature for whom his heart was 
storming his brain with cries that no other lust could 
drown? She stood before him in the low light, every 
line of her gracious body clear through the clinging 
silver of her robe. Leaning against the rough wall, 
she shone in all the white beauty of her youth and 
strength ; her little child enthroned on ivory arm and 
regal breast, her eyes pure lamps of truth and trust, 
bent on the traitor before her with compelling grace, 
and her lips parted in the tender smile of knowledge 
and mercy. Ah, the great heart of her had done its 
work too well. No promised treasure, no honour's 
guerdon, could buy the man's soul back now. 

But since he was a man, in his sins as in his vir- 
tues, he found no strength to lie to her in that hour. 
Once more his head bent low, so low that he could see 
no longer the call to duty in her resistless eyes. Then, 
without another word, he turned and went out, to kill 
the god she roused in him ere he could take joy in 
looking on her beauty again. 



CHAPTER XIII 



HAD Jito conquered? Was Kashima's ap- 
parent submission genuine, or but 
another blind to mask the next step 
which lay between his captives and 
their perdition? Long she stood where he had left 
her, revolving these questions in her mind. At one 
moment it seemed as if she must have gained her point 
and carried out her resolve to shame him back into 
faithfulness by holding out that broad plank of 
safety to his drowning honour. She had almost be- 
lieved her wise words when she pronounced them, so 
plausible did the arguments sound in her own ears. 
The Regent would be persuaded that she was right, 
and things would be as they had been before, save 
that she must miss some faithful servants who had 
lost their lives in the fire and the raid. She thought, 
with a pang, of her old nurse, O Ko San, who had 
fallen prone as she reached out the Emperor to his 
Mother, of her little slaves of the fan, and of many 
another whom she would not see again. Even the 
recollection of her beautiful rooms, her dreamy gar- 
dens, came back to her, places of her peace that would 
know her steps no more. New pavilions, whole palaces 
would be built for her, but the loved chamber where 
her child had seen the light, where her own life's sun 
had risen — these were blackened ruins or heaps of 
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ashes today. Then her eyes strayed to the roughly 
corded boxes lying in a corner; from one a length 
of rosy velvet embroidered in almond blossoms swept 
the dusty boards. That was surely one of the hang- 
ings that had sheltered her couch! With something 
like fear she went and touched it with her foot, and a 
string of jewels slipped out and rang on the floor. 
That was her necklace of green jade and pearls that 
she had worn as a girl far away in Izumo ! She had 
loved it for its dazzling white and green that reminded 
her of new leaves and spring blossoms. Then she 
almost laughed in the great bitterness of her heart. 
If the Regent were to be induced to believe Eashima 
still loyal, she must e'en side with the robbers and 
say that they were trying to save her property when 
they pillaged her apartments! It did not enter her 
mind to contemplate any revelation of Kashima's 
crimes should he be persuaded at this last moment to 
act like an honest man. Neither he nor Yasutoke 
should ever dream that she had not in truth believed 
him loyal and innocent, if a trifle harsh and dis- 
respectful in his methods of service. 

Then she felt little Shi jo's head grow heavy on her 
shoulder, and could have wept to think she had even 
forgotten to ask Kashima to provide food and com- 
forts for the poor babe. 

"Bad Mother that I am!" she whispered; "I for- 
got all but the one thing — safety ; and here is noth- 
ing to help thee live till it comes !" 

Where were Eita and the other girl? She began 
to feel uneasy at their prolonged absence. She could 
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not see the sky from the overhung windows, but she 
fancied the room was darker than it had been. Was 
the light waning already? 

Then the distant door opened silently and Kita 
entered without a word. Before even kneeling down 
and saluting her mistress she shot the bolt home, and 
the Empress watched her in amazement. 

"Kita," she said, as the girl turned, faced her, and 
immediately sank to her knees, "why do you close the 
door? Where is Shiwo?" 

Kita burst into tears and buried her forehead on 
her hands. 

"She is gone, Most Noble, gone, like any faithless 
coward, to try and save herself ! I die of shame un- 
der your eyes for my companion in this august ser- 
vice !" 

Jito could not believe that she heard aright. "Shiwo 
. . . gone?" she repeated, "but where? with whom? 
Kita, do not tell me the child has deserted us — now?" 

There was a note of such pain in her voice that 
Kita thought it would break her heart. She felt so 
personally responsible for this defection that had 
there been any one else to wait on the Empress she 
would have taken her own life rather than publish 
her comrade's shame. It tarnished her own honour 
too darkly to be endured. , 

"Gone, Gracious Lady, alone, to meet the punish- 
ment her baseness deserves! Shall Shiwo with her 
paint and her jewels and her gay robes leave this 
robber nest alive? Never will Heaven permit such 
good fortune to her wickedness! And now there is 
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only my miserable self to wait on your Greatness! 
Truly a farmer's wife is better served than my Em- 
peror's Mother !" and she wept afresh. 

The Empress was silent, deeply affected by her lit- 
tle maid's desertion. Shiwo was scarcely more than 
a child, and of a light laughter-loving nature, easily 
frightened and as easily comforted. But that she 
could so disgrace her order? Jito would have found 
the supposition incredible yesterday, but she had ac- 
quired some sad knowledge since then. 

"Heaven forgive her!" she said at last, quite 
gently ; "poor child, poor child ! Kita," she went on, 
"you must cease weeping over her, and do something 
to make a couch for the Son of Heaven. He sleeps 
already. Our good friends have brought some of 
our things from Kyoto for us — see if there be a few 
quilts and pillows in those bundles over there !" 

Kita rose, still sobbing, but eager to obey. She 
was thankful that there should be anything at hand 
to use for her master's service. 

"Why, these are the hangings from your couch," 
she cried, "and gems, and wine-cups — oh, the cursed 
robbers, they have torn the embroidered gauze in two!" 
And she opened pile after pile of the plunder where 
valuables of every kind were heaped together in the 
crumpled silks. 

Jito sat down and watched her silently. At last 
she said, "Kita, if Kashima relents — and I have shown 
him the road to honour and safety — remember, he 
dragged us hither to save us from the insurgents, and 
these objects were all brought for our use. You and 
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I — and Shiwo, when we find her, have never thought 
otherwise. Remember P' 

Kita stopped in her work of spreading some 
cushions on the floor and looked up, angry tears still 
in her faithful eyes. "I will try, if you command 
it, dear Lady," she said, "but 'twere best for me 
never to speak at all. My tongue would curse Kashima 
in my sleep, I think!" 

"Then keep silence," said Jito. "And now let us 
lay this precious one down." 

But ere she ceased speaking some one was scratch- 
ing timidly at the farther door. 



When Tatsu had passed through the archway lead- 
ing to the well the portal closed behind him, and he 
found himself in darkness, where he had to feel his 
way down a long flight of slippery steps before he 
could see a handbreadth before his face. Then there 
were no more steps, but a level platform, with a square 
opening in its floor, surmounted by a scroll-work iron 
beam and pulley, and on the opposite side a low pas- 
sage leading away to the daylight, which came but 
dimly to the little stone chamber. Everywhere hung 
the dank smell of water flowing underground. 

"This must be what O Sudzu meant," said the 
young man to himself. "But it is a cheerless spot 
for talk ! Let us see what the other passage leads to!" 

And he left his bucket by the well's mouth, and 
made his way into the ill-lighted tunnel beyond. It 
was longer than he thought, and to his surprise he 
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found that the daylight entered it from a great barred 
window set high in a stone wall at the farther end. 
Overhead, the place was roofed with natural rock, and 
from this second grotto another flight of stairs 
climbed away into upper darkness. He hated the 
dark, and a healthy love of his life set his pulses 
hammering with fears for safety; but an intense 
curiosity to behold the inner rooms of a palace over- 
came all other emotions, and slowly, carefully, paus- 
ing at every breath, he began to ascend the steps. 

He had counted eighty when the sound of a closing 
door far above brought him to a standstill, and he 
cowered against the wall in the darkness. Then there 
was a patter of feet on stone, and a smooth sound of 
silken robes falling from step to step. In a moment 
these noises ceased, and were followed by a murmur 
of talk, too far away for its sense to reach his ears, 
but evidently in young female voices. Then the noise 
of light footsteps began again; the unseen speakers 
were descending cautiously, and at last halted within 
a few yards of where Tatsu cowered against the wall. 

"Shall we try it?" said one. "That window looks 
out on the rocks, and they have set no guards there." 

"How do you know?" was the quick response. 

"I ran down here to see, when they left us just 
now. You did not notice when I tried the door," re- 
plied the first speaker. "We might lie hidden till 
nightfall, and then get away over the lake. There 
are boats on the shore." 

The answer was a short laugh. "(Jet away? In 
these clothes? And has either of us an arm for an 
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oar? We should be murdered by the peasants for 
the sake of our robes !" 

"We shall be murdered here," was the reply, and 
then there was a sound of weeping. 

"If I die I will die faithful, and not as a coward," 
said the braver girl. "What could we hope for, in 
this life or the other, if we left our Illustrious ones 
to that devil upstairs ? w 

"He will do his will, in spite of us," whimpered 
the maid who was set on flight. "I shall die if I have 
to see him again! Let me go, let me go, Kita San! 
Perhaps I can help you afterwards." 

"Go then, thou lizard, thou spiderheart, but come 
not back to us! I stay with my mistress and our 
master !" 

There was the distinct sound of a sharp slap, fol- 
lowed by a cry of anger. Then quick steps came 
down towards Tatsu, and he felt a rustle of silk robes 
pass over his bare feet. A strange, sweet perfume 
seemed to come from them, and a young girl, sobbing 
violently, ran down the stairs he had lately ascended. 
He followed silently, and paused at the turn that 
would bring him under the light of the great barred 
window. Peering round the angle, he saw what 
seemed to his dazzled eyes a huge brilliant blossom 
tossed on the ground beneath the cold light of the 
high window. The folds of her violet robe had spread 
wide round the girl as she sank down, and on its 
sleeves and hem were gorgeous traceries of orange 
and gold. She herself seemed pitifully small and 
young amid her many draperies, and she was hiding 
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her face in her hands and rocking herself to and fro 
in a passion of grief. 

Something in the dark head and delicate hands 
of this child of a court set Tatsu thinking of his 
little wife, and his kind heart was stirred. He went 
near and stood by her side. 

"Do not cry, August One!" he said awkwardly, 
for he had no lore of polished speech, and knew it. 

She sprang to her feet and stared at him, trem- 
bling visibly. Her face was all streaked with weep- 
ing. 

"Condescend not to cry," he said again, knowing 
not what else to say. "I will serve you if I can." 

"Who are you?" she said, staring at his brown 
face and bare limbs. It was the first time she had 
ever spoken to a peasant. 

"Tatsu, the unworthy woodcutter of Lord Kash- 
ima," he replied, feeling less frightened, and giv- 
ing his name with some complacence. 

"You belong to Kashima?" she cried. "Oh, why 
did I not stay with Kita and my mistress ! They have 
set you to guard the stair? I meant nothing, nothing 
but to get a breath of air. I will go back if you 
wish it!" 

"I am trying to get away too," said Tatsu ; "if I 
find a way out I will perhaps be able to help you." 

"But you belong to him," said the girl, evidently 
bewildered; "can you not go and come as you 
please?" 

"I am as much a prisoner as you are, August One, 
and my Lord had me brought here to fight for him. 
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But I will not fight, not I, except to get out and 
away to my own home. After that, let them catch me 
who can!" 

And he looked wistfully up at the window where a 
bird had settled for an instant before flying away 
again. 

The girl looked at him intently, and there was a 
silence. 

"Where is your home?" she asked suddenly. 

"In the beautiful safe woods," he replied ; "a small 
house, a very mean house, but it holds us kindly. 
There are no holes in the roof and no rats in the cup- 
board. Would I were there !" and Tatsu tried to rub 
his eyes with his sleeve, and was much surprised to 
find that he had none. His jacket was drying on the 
stone below. 

The little lady stood gazing at him with much in- 
tentness. A purpose was forming in her quick, eager 
mind. 

"Would you like to earn a great reward?" she 
asked suddenly. 

Tatsu started. These were the very words that 
Sudzu had said to him an hour ago. 

"That depends, Illustrious One," he replied. "I 
— have a wife, and it is not right that I should run 
into needless danger." 

"What do you call this?" she cried scornfully, wav- 
ing her arm, with its sweeping sleeve, towards the 
stairway. "We are as good as dead already, and you 
talk as if we were all safe in Kyoto ! But what can one 
expect of one like you? You know nothing, and 
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your heart will be light till they cut off your head, 
poor blind worm!" 

Tatsu turned pale, not at the contempt of her 
words — for he took that as a matter of course from 
noble to peasant — but at the menace of them. Then 
he bowed himself double before her and spoke with 
humble resolution: 

"Not all worms are blind, August One. Tell me 
what to do, and" — here he straightened himself and 
looked at her boldly — "it shall be done, I promise 
you!" 

She hesitated a moment, and then a look of relief 
came into her pretty, painted face. 

"Yes," she said, "you can do something, and by 
all the glory of the gods — you shall ! Listen ; do you 
know who is there, upstairs?" and again she pointed 
to the dark stairway. 

Tatsu shook his head, remembering his promise to 
Sudzu, and she went on: 

"The greatest in the world" — here she came close 
to him and whispered in his ear — "the Emperor — and 
his Mother!" 

The young man looked at her, waiting for more, 
and she spoke again. 

"Now one who could set them free and take them 
back to their own people — what do you think would 
be refused him as a reward?" 

"Nothing, I should think," said Tatsu gravely, 
"but, Illustrious One, Kashima is my Daimyo, and I 
cannot be one of his enemies. I fear I cannot help 
you." 
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The girl laid her hand eagerly on his arm. "You 
owe yourself first and always to the Son of Heaven," 
she pleaded. "If your Daimyo rebels, is that any 
reason why you should become impious as he? Will 
he protect you from the punishment of the gods? Be- 
sides, you promised, promised me, Shiwo of the Inner 
Chamber, that you would refuse me nothing! Good, 
handsome young men never break promises to wom- 
en!" She smiled into his face and looked sweetly 
confident and imploring. 

Tatsu groaned, and turned away to lean his fore- 
head against the wall. He was in a terrible position, 
held by all the traditions of his race to the head of 
the clan, bound by all the laws of Heaven to serve 
the Emperor. 

Shiwo saw her advantage, and went on. "You 
can save the Emperor and serve your Daimyo too! 
Do you think I would make a traitor of an honest 
man? You will keep Kashima from committing a 
horrible crime, for which he must suffer for millions 
of years perhaps — and you will render the Son of 
Heaven a service which will bring honour to your 
name for ever !" 

Tatsu was conquered by her subtle reasoning. He 
turned towards her and once more bowed himself 
double. "What am I to do?" he asked simply. 

"Wait here," she cried ; "do not stir from this spot, 
and I will come back in a moment. I must tell my 
dear lady !" and she sped up the stairs. 

He sat down on the ground and waited patiently. 
This noble person had taken his obligations into her 
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hands, and he would obey now without questioning 
further. He so far transgressed as to go a few steps 
down the other passage, whence he called to find out 
whether Sudzu were waiting at the well, but he re- 
ceived no answer and returned to his watch. 

Meanwhile little Shiwo had crept up to the heavy 
door to which Kita had returned when she ran away, 
bent on her own safety. That had been the first dis- 
loyalty of her life, and with hope had come a burning 
desire to atone for it. She tried the door, found it 
fast, and knelt down in the darkness to try and peep 
through crack or keyhole. She could see nothing, 
and listened intently. She and Kita had been glad, 
indeed, to take refuge on the landing to escape the 
sight of the dreaded Kashima when he entered, un- 
announced, to pay a visit to the Empress. All was 
still now, and Shiwo ventured on, timidly scratching 
the door. Her summons was answered by a move- 
ment within. There was the sound of silk draperies 
over boards, and in a moment Kita's voice came low 
to her ears. 

"Who is there?" 

"It is I, Shiwo," she answered. "Let me in quickly, 
Kita dear!" 

"You do not deserve it," replied Kita; "you are 
a very naughty girl, Shiwo !" 

Then another voice, low and commanding, came 
from farther off. 

"Let the child in, Kita. She hath repented ere 
now." 

A bolt was drawn, and Kita's head came round the 
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edge of the slowly moving door. "Are you alone?" 
she asked suspiciously. It was evident to Shiwo that 
in her companion's eyes her character had gone for 
ever. 

"I have found some one to help us P' she said boldly, 
and Kita drew her through the door and fastened it, 
while Shiwo sank on her knees and touched her fore- 
head on the ground in greeting to her mistress. 

"To help — us?" came the low, sweet voice. "Who 
is so in love with death as to help us?" 

The pale, captive Empress, with her son in her 
arms, was sitting at the other end of the great room 
on some furs and cushions piled against the wall. 

When the girl raised her head from the ground 
and saw her royal lady, so pale and patient, looking 
at her compassionately, her remorse became poignant, 
and new tears rolled down her cheeks. 

When she had left the room with Kita her domina- 
ting feeling had been one of terror of Kashima. That 
and the loneliness of the place, and the empty stair- 
way, had inspired Shiwo with a wild longing to escape 
at all hazards, and her cowardice had been rewarded 
by a sound box on the ear from the staunch Kita, 
Now she saw her conduct in all its horrible baseness. 

"Oh, Most August," she sobbed, "how could I ever 
have thought of leaving you and my Lord? Wretched 
ingrate that I am, I deserve not your forgiveness f 

"There was no sin, poor child," said the Empress, 
"only weakness, and you have conquered it now." 

Shiwo crept to her feet and hid her forehead in a 
fold of the white silk robe. "I will atone, most Noble 
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One," she said again and again, "I will atone ! There 
is a man down below who has promised to serve you. 
He is a countryman, young and strong; let us send 
him to Kyoto with a message, now !" 

The Empress put out her hand and laid it on the 
girl's head. 

"Can he get away unobserved ?" she asked. "This 
Daimyo has a hundred eyes, and the country is all 
his for miles around." 

Shiwo raised her head, and, pleased to see that 
Kita was listening to her breathlessly, answered with 
confidence, "I think he can, Most August, for there 
is a great window at the foot of the stairs, and it 
seems to look out on lonely roads. Once outside, peo- 
ple will take him for a fisherman, being dressed 
coarsely (for he is a peasant of these mountains), and 
he can cross the lake and reach Kyoto in the night. 
Let us send him to tell my Lord's generals where we 
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'They may be on the road and near to us now!" 
said Kita. "Surely they must know where this Demon 
has brought us!" 

The Empress shook her head. "They know not," 
she replied. "I heard his women telling each other 
that he had sent a great detachment of troops along 
the Nakasendo road towards his other castle, to mis- 
lead our men, and he had threatened any of his people 
who told them of our being here with instant death. 
He is as perfidious as he is bloodthirsty!" and she 
shuddered as the conviction was forced upon her once 
more. 
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"Then let us take this one chance of recalling 
them," pleaded Shiwo; "may I — may I bring this 
young man here, August One? When he has seen 
your face — and this Sun of Glory" — she bowed her 
head towards the sleeping child — "his heart will be 
strengthened for your service." 

The Empress seemed to ponder, and Kita spoke 
instead. "We must not bring a peasant into the 
Presence," she said; "enough insults have been 
showered on the August Ones without that." 

"Nay," said the Empress, "Shiwo is right If the 
man be but honest and kind, we make him ours for 
ever with a word, and the sight of this Precious Jewel* 
— she bent towards the child and touched its cheek 
with her forehead. "Go, Shiwo, bring the man here; 
bid him step softly as a fox, and Kita shall hold a 
quilt across the farther door that the guards may see 
and hear nothing. Go!" 

Shiwo lightly left the room, and Kita ran and 
pulled a huge silk coverlet from among the heaps on 
the ground, and stepped noiselessly to the farther 
door. Then she took the jewelled pins from her 
hair, and, with infinite precautions, fastened the stuff 
like a curtain across from lintel to lintel. 

"Stay there and see that we are not surprised," 
whispered the Empress, as muffled sounds came from 
the direction in which Shiwo had disappeared. Her 
face was set and hard now, and she drew her wide sleeve 
across the infant's head, stooping and murmuring to 
him, "Forgive me, my sovereign Lord — it is for thy 
dear life that I thus humble thee to one of thy slaves P 



CHAPTER XIV 

£^4 HIWO crept into the room, and behind her 
^^^^^ was seen a black head repeatedly knocking 
A^ ^% itself on the floor. The Empress spoke very 
— * low. 

"Bring him close, close here." 
Shiwo turned to the prostrate man. "You may 
^""Sse," she said; "come softly, make not the slightest 
*"*oise!" 

Tatsu obeyed, and came to where the Empress 
-^Mother sat watching him. His own eyes were on the 
^gpround, for he dared not raise them in such presences. 
"Good man," said the royal lady, "you must listen 
~%o each word of what I am about to say as if it were 
« command from heaven. And you shall forget noth- 
ing. Do you understand my speech ?" 

The distancewhich separated the language of prince 
and peasant made the question necessary. Tatsu bent 
his head to the floor, for he was kneeling now. 

"The slave understands, obeys, remembers," he 
murmured. 

She went on quickly, fearing some interruption 
every instant. "You must leave this place unseen, 
reach Kyoto before sunrise, enter the eastern gate of 
the Palace and tell all you meet that the Son of Heaven 
is here, in Kashima Daimyo's keeping, in this castle 
of Sagamura. Shout it in Kyoto to the Lords of 
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Fujiwara, that they fly to bring the Glorious One 
back to his home!" 

"How will they believe me, most noble lady?" asked 
Tatsu, trembling at the magnitude of the errand, and 
yet scarce daring to put the question. 

"Give him a token, Shiwo," said the Empress; 
"quick! something they will know!" 

"My Lord's cap !" said the girl ; "it seems like sac- 
rilege, though!" she exclaimed, as she held up the 
round, jewelled cap which had fallen on the ground. 

"Quick, give it to him, send him away!" the Em- 
press urged; "surely, some one is coming up that 
stair?" Then collecting herself, she addressed Tatsu 
in gentle, majestic tones. 

"Thou, behold thine Emperor!" and as the man 
raised his head she drew aside her sleeve, and showed 
him the sleeping child, his sovereign. Tatsu gazed 
at the placid face for an instant, then sank again 
at her feet. He knew not how to live under such a 
weight of honour. Again the Empress spoke. 

"Be faithful — return — may we live to reward thee! 
Go!" 

Shiwo hurried him away, dazed but obedient. 
When they had closed the door behind them she 
wrapped the little cap, with its jewels and plume, in 
a silk kerchief, and dragged Tatsu down the stairs 
to the great window. He begged to be allowed to 
fetch his jacket, and unwillingly she waited while he 
did so. Then when the precious token was tucked in- 
side its folds she showed him how he could climb to 
the window, and exerted all her slender strength to 
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push him up when his bare feet seemed to be slipping 
on the roughness of the wall. She had an anxious 
moment when it came to his squeezing through the 
bars, but he was out at last — she heard him drop on 
the rocks outside, heard his low-spoken "All is well !" 
and then, with a great lightening of heart, she re- 
turned to the dreary prison room above. 

It was an hour past midday, and Tatsu, crouch- 
ing among the rocks while he considered his next step, 
took a mighty breath of the free, warm air. It was 
good to be a prisoner no longer, good to have escaped 
from that habitation of terror ! He looked up at the 
tall, dark walls, marvelled at his own courage when 
he saw how far above his head was the opening from 
which he had dropped, and for a moment was all but 
overcome by the temptation to run home to Stematz 
and put honour and danger behind him. Then he felt 
hot with shame and another kind of fear, remember- 
ing the Empress, her proud, beautiful face, her gentle 
words, her appeal to him, the lowest and meanest of 
her subjects. He would obey, remember, return, as 
she had commanded him to do. And now for the 
shortest road to Kyoto ! 

He raised his head and peeped cautiously above 
the low rampart of rocks which screened the foot of 
the castle on this its northern side. Below him lay 
the lake, one burnished tide of intolerable radiance, 
empty of all but the sun. He drew back, dazzled and 
trembling. No way of escape there! How if there 
were no footway round the walls? But there must 
be — he thought he remembered seeing a man stand- 
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ing here once — remembered seeing him disappear be- 
hind the bastion which jutted out at that corner. So 
Tatsu crept along behind the rampart and found that 
there was just room for one man to pass between it 
and the wall of the fortress. He followed this sunken 
track till it turned sharply to the right and sank so 
deep in the stone that he could no longer see above 
the rough parapet. Whether it were leading him 
back to his enemies, or out into the open country, he 
could not tell. Ah, it turned again, as sharply as 
before, and sloped steeply down, still screened by the 
protecting wall. He wondered that he had never 
guessed at its existence when looking at the castle 
from the lake. Another turn! — yes, that was what 
it was, a secret climbing path up the face of the cliff, 
so well concealed that the newly come defenders of 
the place had overlooked it as yet. The path was 
choked with fallen stones and dust, and now wild 
creepers and stunted shrubs hung along its sides, so 
that Tatsu had to fight his way through them, with 
scratched hands and torn garments ; but his heart was 
glad, for all this showed that none had passed there 
of late. The last turn brought him up sharply 
against a barred wooden gate, hanging loose on its 
hinges, and held together only by a rusty chain and 
padlock. The woodcutter had broken it open in a 
moment, and then there stretched before him a nar- 
row lane, whose edges had grown into tangled arches 
overhead. As far as he could guess, it ran south, and 
this at any rate was the right direction for him. How 
he wished he had ever travelled the road to Kyoto be- 
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fore! Well, he must ask his way as soon as he was 
at a safe distance from Sagamura, its village and its 
citadel. There was some advantage, after all, in being 
just a rough countryman, poorly clad. No one would 
molest him, no one would dream that he, of all men 
living, was the messenger of the unapproachable great 
ones who had sent him forth. 

Soon his lane debouched on a wider road, and here 
he paused to consider his best direction. He must 
face publicity now, for he saw a bullock-cart lum- 
bering towards him from one side, while on the other 
the view was bounded by a little tea-house hanging 
on to some straggling farm buildings whence came 
sounds of the rice-hammer, with its heavy thumping 
of the grain in the cradle. Tatsu smoothed his gar- 
ments as well as he could, and pulled off such bits 
of briar as he had carried away from his flight down 
the hidden pathway; then he mopped his face with 
his little blue towel, tied this round his head with the 
two ends standing up straight in front, as the peas- 
ant is wont to do when he feels particularly suc- 
cessful, and strode away towards the tea-house with 
quite a swagger of content. The little cap in its 
silk wrapping made a very visible lump in his 
blue coat just above his girdle, but that could not be 
helped. 

He approached the tea-house and sat down on its 
wooden step. A smiling girl appeared and asked if 
he would condescend to eat. No, Tatsu wanted only 
tea ; and when it was brought, sat pondering how best 
to ask his road without exciting suspicion. 
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"Has the honourable elder sister been having many 
guests of late?" he began. 

The girl shook her head. "We dwell too far off the 
high road," she replied. "All the traffic goes towards 
Kyoto, over there," and she pointed vaguely south. 

"That is perhaps not a misfortune just now," re- 
marked her guest. "Better few visitors than ma- 
rauding ones !" 

"Aye," she said; "I hear they have fared badly in 
Sagamura. I am glad the soldiers are leaving us 
alone." Then she added hastily, "Though, of course, 
it is an honour to serve our Daimyo's people. Have 
you seen any of them?" 

"No," he replied boldly, "and to tell the truth I 
have no wish to do so. I want to get down to my 
uncle's farm near Kyoto, but in my desire to avoid 
the village and the Samurai I think I have missed my 
way. Will you tell me how I shall strike the road 
from here?" 

"It is not far," she said; "you have but to follow 
the direction that cart is taking, for a little way, and 
you come to the main road. Turn to your left and 
your face will be looking towards Kyoto. But you 
have twelve ri* to walk. Will you not buy some 
waraji?" 

And she took down some straw sandals from a hook 
in the wall. Tatsu chose a strong pair, paid his tiny 
reckoning, and started off full of confidence, for the 
twelve ri were no more than he had often done in one 
day's walking. 

* About thirty miles. 
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But many things happened before he reached 

Kyoto. 

• • • • • 

Some time passed before Sudzu came to look for 
her friend Tatsu by the well; when she did, her 
vague resolve to try and help the august captives in 
some way had taken shape and firmness by closer con- 
tact with them, such as could not fail to inspire her 
simple, generous heart with the profound sympathy 
which is at the root of all heroic and unselfish actions. 

But for what she had learned from the soldiers on 
guard (news which was flying from mouth to mouth 
in the great kitchen already), that which she had seen 
in the great enclosure would have inclined her to 
judge that the whole expedition was a mere caprice 
on the part of her rulers — that Lord Kashima had 
brought his friends and family to this lonely fortress 
merely to enjoy a picnic on a fine, bright day. War! 
She had heard many a story of war from the old men 
in the village, stories that had made her lie awake 
o* nights in terror, but these gaily dressed, hungry 
men, laughing in the sunshine, or invading the kitchen 
to joke with the maids, seemed to have as little to do 
with war as herself, little Sudzu of the Sagamura con- 
fectionery shop! 

She was of a sweet and courageous disposition, and 
endowed with a generous measure of that curiosity 
which is one of .the most marked attributes of the 
peasant. She would see everything that was going 
on, she promised herself ; and, if it came to real fight- 
ing, she ceuld slip away in time, no fear! She knew 
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the approaches to the castle better than did any of 
the newcomers, for since she was a toddling child she 
and her companions had played round it and explored 
every stair and pathway again and again. The in- 
terior was new to her, it was true, but she could soon 
fit it into her knowledge of what lay without, were it 
necessary. She had managed to send a message to 
her brother by the woman who had gone down to fetch 
the provisions for Kashima's ladies in the night, so 
her mind was at rest about him and about Kampei, 
to whom she had directed him to go; it would have 
been comforting to take counsel with the kind brother 
and the devoted lover now, for she had all a good 
woman's belief in the superior wisdom of her menkind ; 
but that was not to be thought of, and she trusted 
earnestly that they would not expose themselves by 
coming to the castle to ask for her. Tatsu was the 
only person in whom she could confide, and she was 
anxiously watching for an opportunity to slip away 
and have a few minutes' talk with him — poor Tatsu, 
waiting for her in that dreary place! But she was 
detained by a dozen duties in the kitchen. Everybody 
seemed to want everything at once, and Sudzu was 
so quick and intelligent that her services were in con- 
stant request. The subtle forces which so quickly 
single out the one efficient person from a crowd of in- 
capables had fastened upon her as their prey, and a 
couple of hours had passed before she was able to 
wash her hands, turn down her sleeves, and leave the 
cooking pots to the other women. 

But no, she was wanted again ! A peremptory or- 
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der came from the Lady Hani to carry two trays of 
food to the distant upper room to which the Empress 
and her following had been removed. Sudzu took 
another girl with her, but at sight of the low dark 
door watched by stern sentries, Sudzu's ally, over- 
come with fear and shyness, had deserted her in haste, 
flying down the long stairs as fast as her feet would 
carry her. 

Little Sudzu's own heart was beating fast as the 
men moved to let her pass, but she went bravely in, 
and the door closed behind her. Then she found her 
way barred by Kita, standing just inside the room, 
her arms stretched out to prevent the intruder's 
further progress. 

"To thy knees, insolence!" cried the maid of hon- 
our, with blazing eyes. 

"That was my intention, August One!" Sudzu re- 
plied humbly, "but your Nobility will observe that 
there is a step to the door and that my dirty hands 
are full!" 

"Give me the food and hide thy face. It is not 
meet that such as thou should behold the Illustrious 
Ones!" 

Sudzu obediently dropped on the floor and laid 
her forehead on her hands. But interest, curiosity, 
love — she hardly knew which, got the better of fear, 
and as the Lady Kita moved away with the lacquer 
tray she peeped up through her fingers at the other 
occupants of the apartment. 

She beheld the beautiful woman whom she had seen 
thqjt morning, kneeling before a Uttle child who lay 
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on a pile of coloured silks. The baby was smiling 
and holding out both hands to his mother, but she was 
swaying to and fro, the tears streaming down her 
face, while she wrung her hands in an agony of grief. 
A young girl knelt beside her, also weeping, and 
Kita stooped, placed the tray on the floor, and ran 
to join them. Kneeling down also beside the Em- 
press, she caught one of her hands and tried to com- 
fort her. 

"Peace, peace, most beloved mistress !" she cried. 
"The time has not come yet for despair. Behold, 
our people may even now be at the gate to rescue 
us!" 

"Us?" Jito turned on her almost with scorn — "us? 
What does it matter if we are saved or lost? But this 
glorious one" — she looked at the child and cried a 
bitter cry — "forgive me, my son, my sovereign, that 
I ever gave thee birth P* 

This was too much for the peasant girl's kind 
heart. Royal or simple, here were great people in 
some awful trouble. She crept up behind the group 
and awkwardly pulled at Jito's sleeve. The Empress 
turned and saw a round, sunburnt face gazing up at 
her with an expression of deep and exquisite sym- 
pathy. 

"Can I do something to assuage your grief, Illus- 
trious One?" Sudzu asked simply. 

"Who are you, poor child?" was the counter ques- 
tion, and the Empress looked at her new ally with 
amazement. 

"I am Sudzu, of the copfectipner's shop in Saga- 
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mura," the girl replied. "Shall I go and fetch some 
sweets, or syrup, for the young Lord? I think they 
will let me pass !" she added confidently. 

"They will let you pass!" the Empress exclaimed. 
"Oh, girl, do you know what you are saying? Could 
you get to Kyoto and carry a message for us?" 

Sudzu shook her head. "I cannot walk so far. I 
wish I could ! But" — her face lighted up with a sud- 
den thought — "there are men downstairs, country- 
men, good men! Lord Kashima brought them in to 
fight for him, but they would rather walk than fight, 
I know ! Perhaps I can send one for you !" 

The Empress almost smiled at her blunt speech. 
"Then send one," she said, "send some one to Kyoto, 
and bid him tell the Kwambaku,* or the Lord Ho jo 
Yasutoke, that Kashima keeps the Emperor, the 
Son of Heaven himself, here in Sagamura! Nay, 
be not afraid, great shall be his reward — and thine, 
faithful one!" 

Sudzu had paled with fear when she came close 
to the child and looked in his face. The person of 
the Emperor was so sacred that it was believed that 
only the most privileged nobles could look upon him 
and live. But the last words of the Empress gave 
her courage. Hiding her eyes she said bravely 
enough, "I will find a messenger for you, Most Au- 
gust!" Then she crept to the door, passed the sen- 
tinels without a glance, and went swiftly downstairs 
and straight to the well, her mind full of her task, to 
find Tatsu and send him to Kyoto. How glad she 
♦General in Chief. 
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was that she had already enlisted his services in this 
great cause! 

But Tatsu had been already sent out, and the Em- 
press realised now that he was but an ignorant peas- 
ant, with no training, no courage, no memory. After 
the momentary encouragement that had come to her 
in bidding him go, she was overwhelmed with despond- 
ency again, for there seemed barely a chance that he 
would succeed in his mission. Perhaps the country 
girl could fasten on one more fit to undertake it, she 
thought, and Sudzu's eagerness in her cause gave her 
another ray of hope in her fearful anxiety. 

Sudzu was very angry at Tatsu's defection; she 
waited a little at the well, and then went back and 
looked for him in the courtyard. But she was afraid 
to attract attention by wandering about there, and 
took refuge in a corner of the kitchen, where she sat 
down to think, wondering if there were any other 
friend near who could be pressed into the service. 

The memory of her promise to the poor lady up- 
stairs wrung her tender heart, and she began seriously 
to consider the possibility of going to Kyoto herself. 
Was it so very distant after all? She left her corner 
and moved restlessly about. The noise around her 
made it impossible to think consecutively, and she 
passed through a low archway into a chamber which 
had been selected for a storeroom and was piled with 
bags of rice and barley. The place was dark and 
smelt not sweet, so Sudzu wandered on to its farther 
opening, which was closed by screens. She pushed 
one back a little way and peeped out. She was look- 
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ing into a passage which separated the kitchens from 
the dwelling-rooms, and seemed to run through the 
building from outer wall to inner court. It was low 
and narrow, but there was a round window at the 
outer end, open to the sky, and through it Sudzu 
caught a glimpse of distant hills and shining water 
which drew her to it at once. She knelt down and 
leaned her hot cheek on the cool sill, and the after- 
noon breeze played kindly on her hair, and she felt 
more at peace because of the greeting. For a moment 
she forgot the toils in which she was taken, and her 
mind went back to Kampei, and to the autumn day 
when she had looked up laughing from her work in 
the shop to see a young man staring at her admir- 
ingly. It was but a year ago. Now they were to be 
married next month, and he would help her with the 
confectionery shop that she had inherited from her 
mother's brother. Ah, it was a good world after all ! 



CHAPTER XV 
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ET them leave this alive, my Lord, 
and you have seen your last good 
day!" 

These words seemed to be spoken 
at Sudzu's ear, and she almost screamed with alarm. 
She shrank back from the window and crouched below 
it, trying to guess whence the voice had come, and 
at whom the menace was directed. She was soon en- 
lightened on both points. The wall along one side 
of the passage, that farthest from the kitchen, was 
composed of screens running in deep lacquered 
grooves. As Sudzu listened, there was a sound as of 
something brushing against the paper on the other 
side, and then the unseen speaker took up his parable 
once more. 

"Do you think that Go Horikawa will thank you 
for leaving him the task? Do you think that he 
would dare to reign with this young viper coiled be- 
side the throne, with the Regent and the Mother only 
waiting to reinstate him? What matter if it be his 
own son? Or do you hope that if Ho jo Yasutoke 
prevails over you he will show you mercy because you 
stopped short at one murder more? My Lord, you 
know well enough that if the Ho jo conquer in this 
fight no yearling child of yours will be left alive to 
carry on your name !" 
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"I have sent the women and children into safety," 
was the answer; "had I not brought them to Kyoto 
the Regent would have suspected that I meant war. 
By this time they are far on their way to the north." 

But the rough passionate pleading went on. 

"That is well, but as for your prisoners, what is 
this weakness, my master? We saw naught of it last 
night when you made this raid ! Did you stay to count 
lives when you burned a Palace full of sleeping folk? 
Not you ! You took death for your ally in this mat- 
ter and he will have his contract in full. You dare 
not cheat him of these two lives more! A child 
and a woman! What are they? Living — a menace! 
Dead — a safety!" 

There was a moment's pause; then came a terrific 
roar of anger. The trembling listener outside had 
never heard such a sound issue from human throat. 
It was followed by the noise of a spring and a shuffle 
behind the screen. Sudzu leaped to her feet and sidled 
down the passage white as death. When she reached 
the opening from which she had first come she slipped 
through it and fell in a heap on the dark floor. 

Kashima, his hand on his vassal's throat, heard her 
move. He had suddenly sprung on Motaro in fury, 
and the man, being unprepared, had fallen backwards 
helpless, one arm under him, while his chief knelt on 
his chest and glared down into his eyes. Kashima's 
fury found no response there. This man, Motaro, was 
very brave ; as his master's glance met his, he slowly 
turned his eyes to the wall against which he had fallen 
and then back to Kashima's face. His quick ear had 
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caught the sound of Sudzu's flight, and this was the 
only way of warning the tyrant who was threatening 
to strangle him. 

The danger signal was clear to Kashima ; his right 
hand relaxed its grip on Motaro's throat, but his eyes 
never moved from those faithful, quiet ones that 
stared up into his. His face, that had been terrible 
in its anger, slowly changed, and a great heat of 
love came into it. With a laugh that was almost a 
sob, he suddenly threw himself on his servant's breast 
and clasped him in his arms. 

"Thou rock of faithfulness," he cried, "had I killed 
thee I would have taken my own life the next instant!" 

Motaro shook him off with little ceremony. He 
was a great, square-set fighting man, and beside him 
Kashima, with his delicate face and slender limbs, 
looked almost a youth. 

"You cannot do without me," said Motaro bluntly, 
"and I do not mean to let you try, my Lord ! Come, 
we must see who was listening to us !" And he thrust 
his fist through the costly painted screen, tore a great 
opening in it, and put his head out into the passage. 

Kashima laughed carelessly. "What does it matter 
who listens ?" he said; "my will is fate for all here — 
except for you, hardened rebel that you are! You 
have spoiled a priceless painting, you impetuous 
fool!" 

Motaro brought his head back through the ragged 
edges of the hole, and spoke without taking the least 
notice of his master's words. 

"You are carrying out this enterprise like a hare- 
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brained schoolboy, my Lord. You detach two-thirds 
of your army and send it towards Omi to put those 
Ho jo rascals off our tracks, and then you bring a lot 
of sulky farmer folk in here and let them come and 
go as they like ! If there are not a dozen ways out of 
this rock house that we know nothing of, I will throw 
my sword into the lake, and if a dozen informers have 
not already run away by them to tell those gentlemen 
just where we are — well, I will jump after it !" 

"They will not get far," replied Kashima quietly. 
*The archers are to shoot any man who tries to leave 
the place; and as for the women, they will get no 
farther than their cooking-pots and their babies down 
there in the village! Besides, it is my country, and 
my safety is their only hope if the Ho jo men ever get 
here. Shall I tell you why I wanted to strangle you 
just now?" 

"It does not matter. It was not the first time!" 
came the unceremonious answer. 

"Yes, it does matter, for I choose that you shall 
know. I burned the Palace and stole the Emperor, 
not because I love Go Horikawa enough to risk such 
a freak for him ! He is but a shadow, like those who 
went before him." 

"Was it for the pleasure of bringing all the power 
of the Ho jo down upon your honourable head in one 
blow then?" Motaro asked gloomily. "I love you, 
my Lord, and I love fighting, one almost as well as 
the other. But this passes understanding, that after 
days of feasting with the Hojo chiefs, you rise to 
burn their palace, empty their throne, and pronounce 
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the doom of your own race — for nothing but a bootless 
whim ! Heart of me ! Am I serving a madman?" 

"Yes," said his lord, "and that madness which is 
upon me, my man, I would make the whole world serve! 
Now I will tell you my secret. I did it for the woman. 
I wanted her." 

Motaro, the big Samurai, was kneeling on the mats 
in the usual attitude of the vassal before his lord. The 
great hall, the only apartment in the castle which was 
furnished with some richness, was flooded with the 
afternoon sun, streaming in from one wide window 
above the lake. The young noble was standing in the 
radiance, each beam doubling itself a hundred times 
in the splendid metal-work of his armour, and dancing 
in his fine dark eyes. He turned to see the effect of his 
words, and smiled because Motaro rose from his 
crouching position, threw his arms above his head in 
indignant astonishment, and then fell back to his old 
attitude, sitting on his heels in the dumb resignation 
of despair. 

"Ah, the fair face, the fair time !" mused Kashima, 
looking out at all the peaceful beauty of the day. It 
stirred the only gentle memories in the heart of this 
cold young soldier, this wilful dispenser of life and 
death among his multitudes of serfs. "It was in the 
white springtime, Motaro, when the nightingales were 
singing to the little new plum-blossoms that I rode to 
Otsu with my brother." 

"The one you killed?" inquired Motaro, who found 
it better to take this strange mood of his lord for 
granted whilst it should last. 
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"Yes, my brother San jo," the Daimyo replied with- 
out a change in voice or face. "I had to kill him — he 
had such shocking manners! Well, we were belated 
on the road to Otsu, and when we were passing the 
house of Fujiwara Takamasu, he heard of our plight 
and came out to invite us. to stay for the night. The 
spring rains had come on and we were glad to be un- 
der shelter. He made a feast for us, and, drunkard 
that he was, the wine set him boasting that though 
he were great now, he would be greater yet — greater 
than any rough Daimyos of the mountains could ever 
dream. And he looked at Sanjo, and I hated Sanjo 
more than ever for bringing such a reproach upon us. 
But Sanjo did not care. He laughed at the insult, 
and the Fujiwara Lord shouted that none should laugh 
at him, whose daughter was the Empress elect ! And 
there would have been trouble but that I made peace 
between them; and we lay there that night. I re- 
member I told Sanjo I would be his path-smoother 
no more, nor was I. But the next day I saw the 
girl-" 

There was silence. Kashima had turned away his 
head and was staring out of the window. In a mo- 
ment he looked round again, and the glow of the gold- 
en afternoon was in his eyes, some of its tenderness in 
his voice as he went on: "If I live a thousand lives 
of wretchedness after this one, I am paid, Motaro, 
paid, by the joy of that sight! I had wandered 
into the women's garden unawares, and it was early 
and the world was calm. I followed a little stream 
that ran under the trees — the blossoming young trees 
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that were all leafless yet, and my heart was still sore 
because of my brother. And the stream led me on into 
a sheltered place, set round with camellia hedges. And 
in the midst was a square marble basin where the water 
rippled blue and white under the sky. And the basin 
held a ship all carved in marble too, with spread sail 
and high pierced poop. It was a fountain, and so 
cunningly made that from every fret of its side ran 
a crystal thread of water, dancing sweet to the water 
below. And she was there, this morning goddess, sit- 
ting on the side of the ship, pure as the dawn, white 
as the water, her hair floating round her like a star- 
sprayed cloud, and one little foot, like a white lotos 
petal, reaching out to catch at her pretty robe that 
had slid down and floated on the water. She stooped 
and tried to reach it — her bosom pressed against her 
knee — I sank down in my place and covered my eyes, 
for I thought I had seen Bentaizen, the goddess whom 
none may see and live. Long, long I lay there, trem- 
bling — ah, how young I was ! — and when at last I rose 
I turned to fly, not daring to look again. But the 
place dragged my heart out, and I came back. And 
there was no goddess sitting on the white ship — but 
a robe of blue and amethyst spread like an iris on the 
water, and it told me she was a child of Izanagi, the 
earth-mother, even as I myself." 

"She never saw you?" queried Motaro, from his 
corner of the sun-flooded room. 

"She never saw me. Later in the day, when we were 
about to depart, her father brought us into her pres- 
ence, saying in his foolish boasting, 'Now shall you 
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behold your future Empress!' I hung back, for in 
our province such meetings were held not seemly for 
noble girls. But he drove us before him, and midway 
in the side of a great hall he pulled a screen back, and 
there was Jito Miyasama among her maids, they em- 
broidering and making music round her. And as the 
screen moved she rose and looked at us in fair, clean 
anger; and she was robed from head to foot in the 
colour of the red lilies of death; against her heart 
was a great clasp of green jewels that flashed like 
angry eyes, and on her head a strange cap, with little 
gold fringes that hung down on white cheek and raven 
hair. And her father cried again, 'Behold your future 
Empress, friends!' And as she swooned and fell 
among her girls, he pushed the screens together and 
laughed heartlessly, saying, 'She knew it not till now !' 
The brutish man was still all wine and folly ! I have 
hated the Fujiwara since that day !" 

"But, my Lord," Motaro remonstrated, "that was 
years ago, five years at the least! You have fought 
and won, lusted and lost, you have taken life, yea, and 
given it, for you have children of your own — " 

"And have hungered," said the Daimyo, "for the 
dream of my spring and the goddess of my morning ! 
Ah, I waited, for I knew my day would come. They 
gave her to Horikawa. I was too young, too weak. 
Then my father died and my brother I sent after him, 
and I came to power. Have I been patient? Have 
I trained men and strengthened castles and multiplied 
war-horses as the locusts in summer? I counted the 
years on one hand, the years that must pass before 
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I took her, for not in one or in two are the storehouses 
filled and the bars strengthened, and men taught the 
deadly fear of a master which drives out all fear of a 
foe ! But the time is fulfilled, and I have raised my 
hand, and the wise Ho jo lords nodded their heads and 
said, 'My Lord Kashima is here and the moment is 
come ! If we let Horikawa pretend to reign any longer 
it may chance that he will wish to reign indeed, for 
alas ! we gave him a wife who is passing wise. So Ho- 
rikawa, being twenty-five years of age, is made to say 
that he is weary of this world and its shadows, and 
desires to seek the seclusion of a monastery to meditate 
on his approaching end and the seven great truths! 
And he abdicates in favour of his beloved son, still a 
babe in the arms of his fair, wise Mother! Another 
twenty years of regency for Ho jo Yasutoke and 
another Fujiwara maiden for the next Empress! 
Fools and weaklings — I let them prepare my way to 
the last step for me. My thirty thousand Samurai 
were camped by Kyoto's walls to give them support, 
of course ! Motaro, my friend, tell me frankly," and 
the Daimyo's face looked down at his servant with a 
sudden gleam of humour, "is it not a pity that we 
could not have a look at them the next morning? I 
have not laughed very often in my life, but I should 
have made up for it then !" 

Motaro seemed perplexed. "I doubt if we should 
have enjoyed the sight long, my Lord," he said slowly, 
"for they would have had our heads on pikes within 
the hour. But tell me, of your condescension, why 
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did you make us all believe that we were being taken 
to Kyoto to avenge Horikawa and replace him on the 
throne? I do not understand!" 

"A fool's reason for fools, my good man," growled 
the Daimyo. "How many more questions do you 
mean to ask your Master?" 

The sun was setting and a cold light came into the 
room. Motaro saw that Kashima's mood had changed. 

"But one, most August !" The Samurai spoke very 
gently, with a coaxing tone like a girl's. "And if 
your Wisdom refuses to answer it your slave must die 
of curiosity at your feet. Why, when death was so 
cheap, were we not allowed to kill Horikawa's son? 
What in the world are we to do with that unnecessary 
infant?" 

"She would have killed herself. You know what 
these mothers are! O Haru Sama will poison him 
quietly to-night, and the mother will think he has died 
of a chill ; and when she has wept a little she will be 
ready to be comforted." 

" 'Tis a pretty babe," remarked Motaro coolly, 
"but he really cannot be allowed to live. There is no 
room for Emperors in Daimyos* castles! And now, 
with my Lord's permission, I will see what all my lazy 
fellows are doing." 

"Go," replied Kashima shortly. Motaro stood 
nearer to him than any man in the world, but the 
young chief already regretted his own expansiveness. 
As the old soldier went out, Kashima looked after him 
almost in anger. "Why are we Masters always ready 
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to arm our servants against ourselves, I wonder ?" he 
said to himself. 

Motaro had his own thoughts as he found his way 
back to his quarters. It struck him that his lord was 
very young still, and terribly over-confident. 



CHAPTER XVI 

AS soon as Sudzu could collect her senses 
two memories came back to her mind 
with compelling force. The disclosure 
of Motaro's fixed resolve to do away with 
the Emperor and his mother, and her promise already 
given to find help for them in their extremity. That 
extremity and pressing peril she only now compre- 
hended, and she was filled with self-reproach. Was 
it possible that she had been loitering for her own 
pleasure, dreaming of her own happy future, while 
precious moments were flying by, bringing the menace 
of death nearer and nearer to those honoured beings 
in the upper chamber? It would have been difficult 
for Sudzu to reason with much calmness on the ques- 
tion of her implicit duty to them. She felt, even as 
Tatsu had felt, that, having been singled out of a 
whole community for the supreme honour of beholding 
the Emperor and his mother, of being spoken to by 
that greatest of women, nothing less than the offering 
of her life, if need be, could show that the recipient 
of such extraordinary favours was not unworthy of 
them. And so far, she had done nothing to justify 
this strange partiality of the gods! 

Once more she searched for Tatsu, but he was not 
to be found. Nor could she get speech with any of 
the other men who had been brought in with him. 
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When she asked timidly after them, she was told that 
they had been set to work — did she think they were 
brought in to be looked at, the pretty darlings? The 
soldier who gave her this information was a fine young 
archer, who smiled while he made fun of her, and 
seemed inclined to follow her about. This did not suit 
her taste at all, and murmuring that she too had work 
to do, she slipped away from him and took refuge in 
the kitchen. The time was passing and she was in a 
fever of anxiety. Suddenly she heard her name called. 

"I am here," she said, coming forward and meeting 
the messenger, a waiting-maid whom she had seen 
earlier that morning. 

"The Lady Haru wishes you to come at once," said 
the girl, who had remained to wait on her mistress. 

Sudzu bowed her head and followed the other 
obediently. They ascended the stairs to the chamber 
which had been so crowded in the morning. It was 
empty enough now, though traces of the earlier occu- 
pants still lay about, a toy here, a sandal there, a lit- 
tle red cup rolling away from her foot as she entered. 

In one corner of the room was a hibschi, the portable 
fire-box filled with white ash and live coals, which is 
put to so many uses in Japanese housekeeping. Stoop- 
ing over it, with flushed cheeks, stood Haru, her amber 
robe catching red gleams from the low fire. She held 
a painted porcelain bowl in her hand, and was scruti- 
nising the contents with close attention. A dainty 
gold medicine-box bearing Kashima's crest lay on a 
small table beside her, its four divisions separated and 
one of them empty. 
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As Sudzu approached she looked up, then quickly 
closed the bowl with its proper cover and set it down 
on the table. A strange light perfume filled all the 
air. 

"Have you clean hands and careful fingers, Mu- 
sum£?" she asked, with an odd strained smile. 

"At your service, Augustness," replied the girl 
quickly; "my cake-making has taught me as much 
as that." 

"Very well," replied the lady, "then I will trust you 
with this precious cup, which is more valuable than 
you can understand. Take it downstairs and find the 
steward, and tell him that it is time an evening meal 
were served ..." she hesitated slightly and then 
went on, "to the noble ladies in the chamber near the 
roof. He is to find the best and prepare it delicately. 
Say that such are my orders. When all is ready, place 
in the centre of the tray this bowl (which you will 
keep covered and hold in your own hands while you are 
waiting) and carry the tray upstairs where I sent 
you before. Tell the ladies that we send them the 
best we have, and that they must excuse us for its 
being no better, but that this painted bowl contains 
some broth for the little Lord, which Haru prepared 
herself, hoping he would enjoy it — Haru who un- 
worthily waited on them in this room when they ar- 
rived. Can you remember all that?" 

"Oh, yes, Haru Sama," said Sudzu, delighted with 
the errand, "but tell me, Nobility, what you have put 
in it? It smells so sweet, and I would like to get some 
of it for my cake-making when I go home again !" 
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Haru laughed quietly. " 'Tis of great price, Mu- 
sumeY' she replied, "and only for the rich to use. 
Besides, the sweet smell passes in a moment." 

Then she removed the cover from the bowl and in- 
haled the steam of it for an instant. "Already gone," 
she said; "now, that is prepared aright. Carry it 
carefully!" And she wrapped a silk kerchief round 
the precious bowl and placed it in Sudzu's hands. The 
waiting-maid accompanied her on to the landing. 
"Shall I come down with you?" she asked; "are you 
afraid of slipping?" 

"Oh, no," said Sudzu, "but please tell me one thing 
and excuse my audacity! Why did O Haru Sama 
stay behind when all the ladies and the little Lords 
went away? She must feel terribly lonely !" 

"You are very stupid," said the other girl, with 
the lofty consciousness of reflected glory; "every one 
knows that our Daimyo loves O Haru Sama better 
than all the ladies of his household, and that she 
never leaves him!" 

"Is she the little Daimyo's mother?" asked Sudzu, 
unmindful of the rebuke. 

"No," said Hani's maid, "but that makes no differ- 
ence. Now, go on, and be careful. Girls who break 
bowls get their fingers cut off!" And with this com- 
forting admonition she ran back to her mistress. 

In the upper ranks of life every head of a family 
had some secondary or inferior wives, whose position 
was a perfectly legal one, and who were chosen with 
great care for their beauty and virtue, as became wom- 
en whose children would take rank with those of the 
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nobleman's consort, inheriting his properties and titles 
equally with hers. Hani's supposed relation to the 
Daimyo was no slur on her character, but, on the 
contrary, a source of honour both to her and her 
attendants. 

"These great people's ways would not suit me," 
thought little Sudzu, as she slowly descended the 
stairs. "I am glad that we are poor and my Kampei 
will have but one wife !" 

The incident had for the moment chased other 
things from her mind, but as she reached the lowest 
step of the topmost flight a thought came to her which 
brought her to a sudden standstill and took the colour 
from her cheeks. This Lady Haru, the beloved of 
Kashima, must be in his confidence ! What if the bowl 
she were carrying contained some death draught to 
poison the Emperor? Take it to him? No, indeed! 
Sudzu would honestly have faced death herself rather 
than take part in such a crime. 

She unwrapped the cup and removed the cover with 
trembling fingers. Neither sight nor smell told of 
aught amiss with the contents, but Sudzu would take 
no risks. In a flash the empty medicine-box, the 
penetrating perfume, and Hani's strange look and 
tone came back to her, and she knew, with sudden in- 
sight, that her surmise was correct. Away with the 
deadly stuff! But where to throw it unseen? The 
stairs were full of sentries, and they all noticed her as 
she passed, one with some harmless joke, another with 
a smile of recognition. Was any one watching her 
now? She was midway between two groups and close 
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to the only opening in all the dark ascent, one of the 
narrow shielded windows. She turned to it and placed 
the cup on the sill. She must risk detection, for here 
was her only way of disposing of its contents. Quick 
as thought she tipped it over the edge, and a rich 
honey-coloured liquid flowed out to creep down the 
outer wall unseen. Then she replaced the cover and 
wrapper, and turned to go down, carrying the empty 
thing in both hands, and treading carefully as before. 
That was over, the gods be praised! 

But had Sudzu returned to Hani's presence at that 
moment she might have been shaken in some of her 
own just convictions. The maid had found the door 
barred and was crouching on the ground outside it, 
still waiting for admission. Within, the fair woman, 
to whom Kashima's word would ever be unquestioned 
law, was pacing up and down with hot tears in her 
eyes, wringing her hands in bitter grief. "On me, 
on me must he lay the command P' she moaned; "is 
it not enough that I am his childless slave, that no son 
will ever pray for my soul, that no warrior will tell 
his little ones of the mother who bore him? I go un- 
crowned, unblessed, for the love I bear Kashima — and 
I must murder children for his sake? Happy women's 
innocent children!" Then she straightened herself, 
with a cry like that of some wounded creature turn- 
ing on its aggressor. "Ah, 'tis right ! Kashima, my 
precious, terrible love ; you are right ! She, the first, 
the happy one, shall she have it all, glorious lover 
and lovely son? Let her pay the price of what she 
has taken ! When Kashima lies at her feet, holds her 
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in his arms that have held me today, let her be blind 
to him and see only her dead boy, not knowing that 
her anguish pays another price in full, that which 
she owes me ! Ye gods in Heaven, many a time I have 
blasphemed in my pain, but I will praise your justice 
then!" 

But Sudzu knew nothing and went on her way still 
shuddering at the wickedness of O Haru Sama, with 
her delicate face and small white fingers, O Haru 
Sama, whose heart must be blacker and colder than 
the waters of the lake in winter midnights. 

"Where is that lazy girl who went up this morn- 
ing?" Sudzu heard a woman say as she entered the 
kitchen, and she caught eagerly at the words. The 
speaker was a stout farmer's wife who had been kept 
at the cooking-pots all day, and had no fancy to 
climb many flights of stairs with a heavy tray in her 
hands. 

• Sudzu presented herself with a smiling face. "Is 
it my unworthy service that is required?" she asked 
humbly. 

"Oh, pray forgive me," the unwilling one ex- 
claimed; "I meant no offence, O Sudzu San! But 
the steward says it is time some food were sent up- 
stairs, and indeed I am so tired that I and the tray 
should never reach that august crow's nest up there 
at all! I should be eternally grateful if you would 
carry it for me!" 

"Of course I will ! No wonder you are tired, poor 
thing! To keep you working like that! It is too 
bad, I am sure!" 
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Then she found the steward, and gave him Ham's 
message in a low tone, holding all the while in her 
hands the painted bowl, harmless and empty of death 
now. 

At last the food was ready, and with a face of 
resigned indifference the little dissembler shouldered 
the platter and made her way to the foot of the stairs. 
Made more alert by her sense both of responsibility 
and danger, she noticed many things which would 
have meant nothing to her that morning. There was 
small appearance of holiday-making now. The court- 
yard had been divided into regular camps, where the 
men who had marched all night were sleeping, fully 
armed, under the watch of quick-eyed sentinels. At 
every exit, even by the door that led to the well, two 
men were posted, and Sudzu had some difficulty in 
passing back to the inner staircase. Her little load 
of provisions was jealously inspected, and from one 
flight to another the same process was repeated. 
Every room and gallery that she passed seemed full 
of soldiers, and she realised that there must have been 
a considerable addition to the garrison since morn- 
ing. Had she but known it, the sloping ground 
towards the village was one vast encampment, occu- 
pied by great numbers of Kashima's men. By one 
road and another they had all come in from the Ky- 
oto district now, and it was a goodly army that would 
watch, or sleep — or fight that night, by the red- 
fringed borders of the Lake of the Lute. 

But of all the exploits that might be asked from 
the Samurai of Sagamura none would approach in 
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difficulty and danger the one which was marked out 
for little Sudzu of the sunburnt face and rough brown 
hands. Up she went by ebony stair and stair of stone, 
by half -opened screen and close-barred door; patter- 
ing along in her worn sandals and coarse striped robe, 
out of breath, but always smiling at any one who chal- 
lenged her, till at last she reached what her friend had 
called 'the honourable crow's nest," and was unwill- 
ingly admitted by the guard, increased to ten men 
now where only two had stood in the morning. Sud- 
zu's heart sank. There was small hope of helping 
her "Illustrious Ones" now. 

Yet the Empress counted on her rescue. Since she 
had despatched Tatsu with her cry for help many 
hours had gone by, but she knew that another night 
and part at least of a day must elapse before that cry 
were answered. If Tatsu succeeded and were indeed 
the first to give Hojo Yasutoke and his councillors 
veracious news of her and her boy, the fastest riding 
could not bring them to Sagamura before noon of the 
following day. Accustomed as she was to being sur- 
rounded by crowds of obsequious ministrants, it was 
with a sense of bewildering unreality that she con- 
templated the events of the last twenty-four hours. 
The sun was setting now; when last he set she was 
dwelling in full security among subjects and sup- 
porters. The true peace of her existence had been 
but little troubled by the shifting of her husband's 
crown to the head of her child. For five years she 
had fulfilled all wifely duty, given all gentle devotion 
and deference to him whom the nation's guardians 
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had made her lord; but he, reared in the choking 
atmosphere of seclusion, effeminacy and corruption 
intentionally maintained round a sovereign doomed 
to reign only in name, was no fit mate for the Fuji- 
wara princess, whose intelligence and power had been 
developed to the highest extent in order that the 
ruling clan should dominate her husband the more 
effectually through her. Only from their ranks might 
the Emperor's wife be chosen, and from this insti- 
tution arose a strange anomaly calculated upon and 
provided for with the profound astuteness of that 
marvellous race, the Ho jo Regents, the race which 
made the Empire its plaything for one hundred and 
fourteen years. Neither Emperor in Kyoto nor Sho- 
gun in Kamakura with a spark of courage or gleam 
of talent must attain maturity and reign, lest the 
power of the Regents be shaken; and every con- 
sort of either potentate must be a maiden chosen 
from one of the five families of the governing 
clan, a princess trained from her infancy to consider 
the aggrandisement of the Regents and the exten- 
sion of their power the only object worth a thought 
in life. 

Should she bear a son to her Lord, she could but 
instil into his mind the ideas in which she herself had 
been brought up, thus making him the submissive 
henchman of her own people, to be instantly substi- 
tuted for his father if the latter threatened to become 
insubordinate. Go Horikawa's first and only attempt 
at independence had now resulted in his being hur- 
ried away to a distant monastery, where he could com- 
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fort himself for his lost glory by the reflection that 
he had at any rate escaped — for the time — from a 
violent death. His consort asked no more from the 
Regent than this; and now after watching his de- 
thronement with calm far-seeing eyes, she had been 
prepared to throw herself into the service of her son 
with exultant joy. Here was her veritable sovereign, 
already loved with pure and supreme passion. No 
shadow monarch should this child be, but a ruler in 
deed and truth! She knew her own strength, and 
transferred in one decisive moment her allegiance from 
her people to her son. Silently in the last few days 
before the blow fell, she had thought how she could 
foster all the might, all the intelligence which must 
have come through her to the untried heart and brain 
of her only child ; she had promised herself that none 
should guess the task on which she was employed; 
that the Regents, lulled into security by her infinite 
care and precaution, should know nothing of the boy 
until the man should suddenly rise up full grown and 
take supremacy by storm. 

Yesterday, when Kashima had come, with all the 
rest, to give in his adherence and do homage to the 
Infant Emperor, Jito had presented the boy, without 
a tremor, to the assembled Daimyos; she remembered 
now with what a glad heart she had listened to their 
murmured admiration of the proud, beautiful child. 
In his calm eyes and scornful mouth they had seemed 
to recognise the born conqueror, and one old chief 
had said low to his younger neighbour, "Hast thou 
a son, fair Lord? Then make him friend to this child, 
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for he has the brow of Ojin and the strength of 
Susano-o !" 

Now, sitting through the long hours in her cheer- 
less prison room, another impression returned to her 
which had passed from her mind at the time. When 
she had turned to address the nobles before leaving 
the hall she had found Kashima's eyes fixed upon 
her in a glance that she had never seen in mortal eyes 
before, that could surely have no connection with her- 
self. In that long burning look had been covetous- 
ness and possession, love and hate aflame together. 
Why had it recalled a forgotten picture to her mem- 
ory, the picture of a boyish face, grave, angry, yet 
loving, gazing at her through a parted screen long 
years ago what time her fate was flung at her with 
her father's few rough words? 

That question at least was answered soon, answered 
before Sudzu had gone down to carry Hani's orders 
to the steward. 

By that time the long day was wearing on; no 
attempt had been made to soften the discomfort of 
Jito's prison. The absence of all furniture, of the 
barest necessaries of life, had begun to tell in reflected 
dreariness on the Empress's nerves. But for the child 
she would have let herself go to the profound dejec- 
tion that was creeping over her. The little Emperor 
missed many a joy to which he could not yet give a 
name; the flowery courts full of singing birds, the 
tinkle of lute and samisen, the movement, the light, 
the troops of bright girls and children playing laugh- 
ing games for him to watch, besides his delicate food 
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and pretty, costly toys. And though the strong heart 
in him would not let him fret aloud, he had become 
sad and listless, and lay hour after hour on Kita's 
shoulder or in his mother's arms, looking from one 
to the other with wide sorrowful eyes, as if asking 
the reason of all this privation. As long as he was 
awake his mother and the girls tried to keep up an 
appearance of cheerfulness, but when at last his eyes 
closed, and he was sleeping on the rough couch the 
girls had made for him, the pall of gloom came 
down, dark and heavy on those who watched his slum- 
bers. 

Some comfort came to Jito after Tatsu was de- 
spatched on his errand, but as the day closed in a 
deathly depression overwhelmed her, such as she had 
never experienced before. She sat in rigid silence, 
trying to find some logical sequence for her thoughts ; 
but they came back pitilessly to the grim surround- 
ings, the despairing conviction of Kashima's relent- 
less enmity. Had there been a grain of kindness for 
her in his heart he would never have condemned her 
to this wretched prison, where no alleviation of any 
kind had been offered to her sufferings. 

But those sufferings were a part of Kashima's deep- 
laid policy. She must know how absolutely and ir- 
revocably she was his, what power he held to humiliate 
and abase her. There was no relenting as yet in that 
strange heart at the thought of this delicate and inno- 
cent woman immured in a wretched prison fit only for 
criminals. He saw but one road before him; when 
Jito had suffered enough she would be glad to accept 
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the comfort he had to give. That any woman should 
refuse to receive freedom, luxury, homage, from the 
man who had inflicted such bitter wounds on her he 
did not believe. He held that no woman's heart was 
ever stronger than her fate, except in moments of in- 
tense excitement. She must learn to know him as 
master now; the relief would be all the greater when 
the moment for reaction came. 

He was mounting the stairs towards her prison as 
he revolved these things in his mind, steeling himself 
against being once more subdued by her trust and 
sweetness as when he had felt his purpose falter that 
morning. His star was in the ascendant and he would 
follow its guiding to the end. The next day, when 
the child was dead and she would be dazed with grief, 
he would whirl her away and make a dash for the 
stronghold in the north, whither Yasutoke would fear 
to follow. He was confident that as yet his presence 
in Sagamura was unsuspected. Any movement against 
him would be directed on Omi, and he would have all 
the necessary time to make good his retreat to the 
north. 

He had forgotten to count with a crafty traitor 
in his own heart, the passion which the sight of her 
always roused to wild rebellion. 

Jito felt him approaching in some unexplained 
manner, and suddenly rose from her place beside lit- 
tle Shi jo, and moved rapidly towards one of the win- 
dows. "He is coming," she whispered to the girls; 
"stay here, close to my Lord, and I will keep the man 
as far away as I can!" 
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It was horrible to her to feel that those cruel eyes 
should rest on her darling's face. 

She had hardly crossed the room when a sound of 
steps outside told that she was right. Then the bolts 
were withdrawn, the door opened wide, and for the 
second time that day Kashima stood in the presence 
of his victims. The light was failing now, and he 
stood for a moment, a dark, threatening figure in the 
gloom, seeking for Jito. 

She had the courage to call him to her. "My Lord 
Kashima," said the clear, commanding voice, "I would 
speak with you ? 9 Then he saw her, where she stood, 
a white still figure in the dusk. He approached and 
stood before her, curious to hear what she had to say. 

She began at once, speaking with gentleness 
and complete self-command. "You have seen fit to 
keep the Son of Heaven in this comfortless place for 
many hours, perhaps for good reasons, my Lord — I 
cannot tell. But it is enough, and I pray you to find 
a more fitting abode for him now that the night is 
approaching. It is a small kindness that I ask, and 
I am sure you will not let me ask in vain ? 9 

The sweet voice and patient words were renewing 
the spell of the morning. Something like pity and 
reverence began to creep over him. Then he crushed 
the weakness down and answered coldly. 

"I regret your discomfort, Most August, but there 
is no other place where I can ask you to go at pres- 
ent. Your safety and his . . . w 

But she interrupted him. "Safety ?" she repeated, 
with a note of scorn that she could not silence. "From 
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what? From whom? You know well there Is but one 
rebel in Sagamura !" And her eyes met his with sor- 
row and reproach. Then she went on, more gently, 
and as if measuring the force of each grave word; 
and as she spoke the man came a step nearer and 
looked steadfastly in her face. The storm was gather- 
ing in his heart. How much longer would he hold 
the floodgates to the tide? 

"My Lord Kashima," she said, "this is strange 
treatment of persons who have done you no harm! 
In all my life I never said an unkind word to you, I 
never harboured a suspicious thought! And as for 
the Emperor — he has no thoughts to put into words 
as yet, poor babe! Why are you our enemy?" 

"You never harmed me?" came the impassioned cry. 
"You have been my bitterest enemy for five years, 
and you say that you never harmed me?" 

Jito was surprised out of her self-control. "I — 
you?" she cried in sudden scorn. "You are mad, 
Kashima ! Till a few days ago I hardly knew your 
name !" 

"But you knew my face," he answered, his own 
darkening with anger. "Do you remember that spring 
day in Izumo, when you lost your robe in the foun- 
tain?" 

The Empress looked at him in amazement ; then a 
slow flush tinged her face, and the proud eyelids sank 
over her eyes. 

He went on, "Do you remember who was looking 
at you when your father told you who you were, the 
throne that was prepared for vou? Great gods — you 
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floated into my heart from your marble ship — you 
cried war on my peace when you sprang up in the 
golden chamber! What peace have I had since that 
day? Sleeping and waking, warring, travelling, con- 
queror or vanquished, one enemy has never left me, 
the enemy called desire. You are mine now," he added 
coldly ; "see that you make friend of foe !" 

He spoke a language unknown to Jito. Such pas- 
sions were felt for courtesans, described by poets, 
mimed by actors; that a subject should outrage the 
majesty of her state by making her the object of 
them, filled her with an anger that swept aside all 
other emotions; she forgot even the danger of her 
son. She moved back, still confronting Kashima, and 
for a moment no sound came from her parted lips. 

Then only two words, "Go — Serf!" 

He obeyed silently. When he had departed she 
fled across the bare, dark room and flung herself down 
in Kita's arms in a scorching agony of humiliation 
and shame that seemed as if it must kill her. The 
horrified girl held her to her breast and wept slow, 
bitter tears on the beautiful head that rocked in de- 
spair on her shoulder. Little Shiwo, frozen in her 
place, had expected to see fire from above consume 
the wretch who had cried his sacrilege aloud. He was 
gone, alive! Were there no gods left in Heaven? 

So the night closed in round the broken-hearted 
women and the sleeping child. 



CHAPTER XVII 

JITO raised her head at last from Kita's shoul- 
der, and showed the faithful girl her tear- 
less eyes and drawn face. 

"It is over," she said ; "I have been cruci- 
fied and pierced with spears,* but while the Emperor 
lives, I live." She rose and stood looking down at 
his calm sleep. "I will watch him now," she said; "do 
you and Shiwo spread a quilt and sleep too. Poor 
children, how weary you must be!" 

"And you, dear Lady," replied Kita, "you are 
dying of weariness. Sleep first and we will watch 
you both." And she went to bring some of the stuffs 
and cushions to make a couch for the Empress. 

"I think I shall never sleep again," said Jito, and 
Kita shrank from her burning eyes ; "do as I bid you. 
I will sit beside him now." 

There was no resisting her will, but Kita would 
not lie down. She sat leaning against the wall and 
drew Shiwo to her till the younger girl's head rested 
on her lap. But she was worn out, and it was not 
long before they both fell asleep and forgot their 
troubles for a time. 

Then Sudzu came in silently. She put her tray 
down on the ground and bent herself double above 
* Japanese method of executing criminals. 
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it. The Empress turned and asked who was there. 
Sudzu crept close to her to tell her story. In broken, 
halting words, with a hundred excuses for having to 
bring bad news, she related the conference she had 
overheard between Motaro and his master. Jito was 
too spent to be even surprised. Sudzu could just see 
in the twilight the pale face and beautiful eyes, as 
the Empress bent her head to listen, for Sudzu was 
kneeling on the floor at her side ; in her deep concern 
she was not shy or frightened now. 

"Then I went to try and find my friend, Tatsu the 
woodcutter," she whispered, "and oh, misfortune, the 
young man had disappeared! He must have run 
away, and I have no one, no one, to send to Kyoto 
with your message, Most August!" 

She was ready to weep over her own failure. But 
the Empress comforted her. 

"Tatsu was brought here by Shiwo San," she said, 
and then she told her of how he had been sent, 
early in the day, oh, so many long hours ago, now! 
"But it is of no use, little faithful one," the sad voice 
went on, "he will not be in time." 

"Alas, Augustness," moaned Sudzu, "I have not 
yet told you all. The last part of the story is worse 
than the first. They gave me food to bring you — oh, 
how can I say it? Kashima's lady — that one he loves 
so much, O Haru Sama — she sent for me, and gave 
me a bowl of broth which she had made herself for 
the Son of Heaven. And the room was full of a smell 
of lilies, and she had an empty medicine-box — and her 
eyes looked very evil. And I took the bowl — and 
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threw the stuff away. It was death, Augustness, and 
she meant me to bring it to you for him, wretched 
girl that I am! The cup is there, but it is empty 
now! I think there is no death in the others, but 
who can say? Do not touch them! I will prepare 
something myself and bring it later!** 

Jito threw herself down beside her son and hid 
her face for a space. She must overcome all her 
righteous anger at his enemies and find a thought 
that would save him from them. 

At last there was a timid pulling at her sleeve. 
She looked up. Sudzu whispered very low: 

"It is almost dark, August One! If I could climb 
out of that window, as Tatsu did, I know a cottage 
— but I scarce dare say it — " 

"Go on," the Empress whispered. "Oh, child, if 
thou could'st save the Emperor, my spirit would pray 
for thee till all good things were thine! Try, try 
to bring him out of this house of death !" 

"The man you sent away, Most Noble," Sudzu re- 
plied, "has a cottage far away in the woods, where 
no one comes ! His wife is good and young and kind 
— she would keep the little Lord as a hen keeps one 
chicken, for she has no children! It is but three 
hours from here, over the crest of the hills." 

Again there was silence, as the Empress pondered, 
and some moments passed before she spoke. There 
seemed small choice between the two evils. To give 
the royally nurtured child to a rough peasant woman, 
a woman too of Kashima's people, might bring upon 
him a fate only a shade less wretched than that which 
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Kashima was preparing for him. It seemed beyond 
belief that any human being should wish for the 
death of the innocent child beside her; but she re- 
membered many a terrible story in her country's his- 
tory which went to prove the contrary. If the boy 
could be hidden for a few days only, and then taken 
back to his own people, it would matter little what 
became of her. When she realised how carelessly and 
light-heartedly she could meet any fate if her little 
monarch were but safe, she knew that she must let 
him go. 

But now all her dreams and ambitions for him re- 
turned to her mind, and she saw that her own death 
would be the death of the greatness that she had 
planned for him. There was no one else who could 
take up her task. As soon let them die together, she 
thought, as let him live to be the ostensible ruler and 
veritable slave of those who held the power. At one 
moment she reproached herself bitterly for not hav- 
ing the courage to take his life and her own at once. 
Mothers had done such things and men rose up and 
praised them. But she could not. Anything but that, 
and anything except to have him fall into Kashima's 
hands, for there neither mercy nor honour would 
be found. And so in the narrowing circle she met 
despair; the one road lay before her, and the child 
must be sent away. 

A little cooing sound attracted her notice, and she 
turned to discern in the dusk that the boy was awake, 
and that the country girl was making a little play 
for him with her fingers; he tried to catch first one 
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and then another, and in a moment a soft laugh came 
from his lips, for he had caught her, and clasped his 
small fist round one of her fingers. The mother felt 
in some unexplained way that with Sudzu he would 
be safe. 

"If you can — then take him," she whispered to the 
girl, who suddenly ceased her play and turned her 
eyes to Jito's face. "Can you reach the place? Will 
no one recognise the Emperor?" 

"We must change his beautiful clothes," said the 
girl, "and in the darkness his brightness will be veiled 
We must not tell the woman who he isP* she ex- 
claimed, with a sudden inspiration of wisdom. "It 
might frighten her too much to let her keep him." 

"You know your people best," said the Empress. 
"Yes, he is only safe while he is nameless, till his 
people come to protect him. You must not come back 
here, poor child! But half your work will be done 
when you have left the Glorious One in the lonely 
cottage. Oh, my beloved," she burst forth, "is this 
thy Kingdom that came to thee from the gods? Hast 
thou no friends left but one slave, no shelter but a 
wretched hut in the woods?" 

Sudzu said nothing, being overcome with the sense 
of her own insignificance; indeed, the abasement of 
these great ones seemed to her a most pitiful catas- 
trophe. 

But Kita was awake and had been listening to the 
talk, still with Shiwo's head on her knee. She freed 
herself, rose, and came and knelt down beside the 
Empress. 
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"Most August," she began, "they say that far in 
the north land beyond the Western sea the snow falls 
and lies for many months upon the ground. And that 
country is full of beautiful animals whom men chase 
and kill for their fur, which is sold for much money. 
Now these wise creatures, in the winter, by their own 
magic, put away their beautiful colours and become 
as white as the snow they run over; so the hunters 
see them not, and by their humility they are saved. 
Let the Emperor do likewise for a short season, till 
this adversity be overpast!" 

"But afterwards, my Kita," pleaded the Empress, 
against her own heart, "afterwards? If we die here, 
who shall tell Ho jo Yasutoke where the child is 
hid? Shall he keep his life and lose his glory for 
ever?" 

"Nay," said Sudzu, "when I have left him with 
Stematz, I can go anywhere with a message! I am 
like those fine animals the lady told about, only our 
country is not white, nor am I! I am brown and 
poor and none notice me when I travel the rough 
roads alone." 

"Thou hast a great heart," said Kita in sudden 
admiration, "and more sense than many get with much 
teaching! Thou canst do this thing for my Lord 
that we cannot do, though we would give our lives 
for him! Oh, would that my skin were brown and 
my face flat, then would I go with thee, brave girl !" 

And to Sudzu's amazement, the dainty maid of 
honour suddenly clasped her in her arms and began 
to cry on her shoulder. 
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"We waste time, I fear," said the Empress uneas- 
ily, "and who knows whether after all Sudzu can get 
out, to take my Lord with her? Is it dangerous? Is 
this window far from the ground? Can any harm 
come to him?" 

"Shiwo can answer that," said Kita ; "I must wake 
her." Shiwo was but sixteen, and had sunk down 
sound asleep where Kita had left her. 

When she realised what was going on she was alert 
in a moment. Yes, the window was somewhat high, 
but if Sudzu got out safely they could let the Son 
of Heaven down to her in a sash through the bars. 
Among the three of them he could come to no harm, 
no harm at all ! 

"Let me speak while I have life," said the Empress, 
"for this going will kill me. What is thy name? 
Ah, I remember, Sudzu of the confectionery shop in 
Sagamura!" She smiled the ghost of a smile, re- 
membering the girl's serious manner of announcing 
herself in the morning. "Kita, Shiwo, you must not 
forget! Sudzu takes my Lord the Emperor to Ste- 
matz— " 

"The wife of Tatsu, the Daimyo's woodcutter P* 
Sudzu interrupted the Empress unceremoniously. 
But so far were these poor ladies from the ordinary 
course of their lives that no one reproved her. 

"Because Kashima desires his life!" said Jito, with 
an intensity of hatred in her voice that came strange- 
ly from those gentle lips. "And when the Glorious 
One is in safety Sudzu must also go towards Kyoto, 
and run no risks, not one single little risk to her own 
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life, until" — she caught the girl's hand and held it so 
tightly that Sudzu could have cried out with pain — 
"until Ho jo Yasutoke or one of the faithful generals 
can come to find my Lord. You must guide them 
to the cottage yourself. Kita, can you give her money 
for her journey that she may travel fast and safely? 
Oh, Sudzu, be faithful, be faithful!" 

"I will," said the poor girl simply. Then she rose, 
arranged her dress and smoothed her hair, for in her 
poor clothes she felt wofully unfit for the gorgeous 
burden she was taking upon herself, and gave a mo- 
ment of regret to her holiday dress, carefully folded 
away in the little camphor-box at home. 

Meanwhile Kita had lighted a lamp which she 
found in a corner, and she and Shiwo were making 
a bundle of clothes for Sudzu to take for the child. 
The Empress rose suddenly, caught him up in her 
arms, and walked to the window. 

Sudzu came and stood by the maids of honour. 
"What is all that?" she asked, as a little garment, 
stiff with gold embroidery, was folded up and added 
to the pile. 

"My Lord's cloak!" said Shiwo. "The men gave 
us time to snatch up. a few things last night. You 
must take great care of them, you know." 

"I cannot take those things," protested Sudzu; 
"everybody will know who he is, if I do! No, no, 
none of those fine things! Is there not some simple 
robe that I can cover him with?" 

A dark crape cloak was at last found, and that 
she consented to take. It had a peach blossom lining 
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of painted silk, but she could manage that it should 
not show. 

All was ready, and the girls came to where the 
Empress was standing, her back to them, she and 
the child looking down through the narrow window 
at the darkening landscape. The corners of the great 
room were all black now, and only a little circle of 
light spread round the lamp that Kita held high in 
her hand. The trembling radiance fell on the gor- 
geous dresses of the maids of honour, and on their 
frightened young faces and disordered hair; between 
them, holding out her arms for the Emperor, was 
Sudzu, pale too, for all her brown skin and brave 
heart. The Empress stood above them on the step 
below the window, her long white robes lay in great 
folds round her feet, and her slender height rose from 
the sheeny stuff like a lotus stem from the water. 
No white lotus bloom was ever paler or purer than 
her face, and the child in her arms stretched out his 
hands towards the light, as if to give a blessing. 
They looked, those two, like Kwannon, the Mother 
of Mercy, with the Son of Benediction in her arms. 

"It is time, dear Lady," whispered Kita. 

"Aye," said the Empress, "it is true." Then she 
laid her boy down in her arms, and looked long into 
his face. "My Glorious One," she said slowly, "other 
babes of thy tender age understand no speech, remem- 
ber neither good nor evil. But it shall not be so with 
thee. Listen, for thy mother speaks, and it may be 
that thou shalt hear her voice no more. Understand, 
little heart, and remember this, — I part with thee to 
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save thee. I, being nothing, must soon die, but thou 
— see that thou live to count thy children to the 
fourth generation! All the life in the whole world 
I take and give to thee ! Whoever is sick, thou shalt 
be well; whoever is weak, thou shalt be strong! Let 
the sun and the moon light thee kindly a hundred 
years from now, and let thine enemies go sick and 
blind and leprous to their graves ! Let none who serve 
thee ever meet misfortune, and none who hate thee 
find a day of grace ! My son, my only son — live, live, 
live!" 

With cold hands she laid him in Sudzu's arms ; then 
she turned away and hid her eyes, and would look 
on him no more. 

Sudzu received him in silence, drew the cloak over 
the little head that nestled sleepily against her shoul- 
der, and followed Kita, who led the way with her 
lamp to the door which Shiwo was holding open for 
them to pass. 

When it closed, the Empress was alone in the empty 
darkness. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



WHEN Kita and her companion crept 
back to the upper chamber half ter- 
rified, half elated, at the success of 
their difficult enterprise, they found 
the Empress still standing where they had left her. 
Her head was bowed on the window ledge, and her 
face hidden in her hands. She did not turn when they 
entered; the weight of her desolation was upon her; 
and they, respecting her grief, sat down in silence 
and looked at each other with eyes still full of fear 
and wonder. Shiwo had set the lamp on the floor, but 
it was burning low now. Slowly Kita held out her 
hands in its light towards the other girl. The little 
palms were cruelly lacerated, and Kita was pale and 
trembling with the strain she had undergone. 

Suddenly the Empress turned and came towards 
them. "Hard hearts !" she cried. "How much longer 
will you keep me in ignorance? Is it well? Did — 
they — go in peace ?" 

"Aye, in peace," answered Shiwo, "but oh, Most 
August, it was terribly hard work. The bars were 
narrow and the window so high ! Kita helped the girl 
to climb while I held the Emperor, and then she let 
Sudzu down with her sash, for fear she should fall and 
lame herself and not be able to carry him. And after 
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that Kita stood on my shoulders and lifted my Lord 
up, and she was afraid to let him go, though Sudzu 
waited to catch him. So she held him in her arms and 
tied the obi around her, and I held the other end while 
she let herself down with him outside. And she laid 
him safe in Sudzu's arms — he was not shaken or 
frightened for one moment, was he, Kita?" 

"Nay," said Kita, trying to make light of the ex- 
ploit, "it was not so hard! And my Lord smiled as 
the good creature carried him away. Did he not, Shi- 
wo? That was a good omen, dear lady!" 

But the Empress was in a mood which would take 
no comfort. "Why did I let him go?" she wailed. 
"The girl may fall down or be killed, and he will die 
of starvation in the hills! I shall never see his face 
again! My darling, my little beloved one, I might 
have gone with him!" 

"To point Kashima's sword at his head?" said 
Kita. "No, you would never have done that, my 
Ni-i-o Sama! No mother would be so cruel as to do 
thatP' She looked at the Empress steadily, for this 
weakness and reaction alarmed her. 

"A mother!" cried the poor lady; "who would be 
a mother? It is the last curse of the gods on our 
miserable sex! A thousand times your heart is torn 
from your breast because you are a mother, and a 
thousand times it is given back, that you may suffer 
again and the measure of your wretchedness be filled ! 
Happy they who have never suffered and rejoiced 
for the bearing of children! Oh, my son, why have 
I lost thee?" 
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Kita came close to her and pointed to the farther 
door. "If you speak so loud, Most Noble, the men 
outside will hear, and understand that my Lord is 
no longer with us ! We must put some of his clothes 
on the pillows and pretend that he is there, covered 
up and asleep, for these wretches may surprise us at 
any moment. If they should follow Sudzu he would 
be brought back — " 

"To his death!" said Jito with a shudder. "You 
are right ; we must not lament now, or the good work 
will be undone." 

Jito was herself again, and after that one outbreak 
gave way to sorrow no more. The girls made some 
semblance of order in the dreary room, and arranged 
the quilts and pillows so deftly that any one coming 
in must be deceived into thinking that a child was 
sleeping there. 

Just as they were contemplating their work the 
lamp went out, and the blackness of night descended 
upon the three women in the cold chamber. The two 
girls lay down beside the cushions where the little 
bundle had taken the place of the absent child; and 
the Empress felt her way to the window that looked 
towards the hills and sat on its step and leaned her 
head wearily against the wall. 

She could not see beyond the dark overhanging 
eaves, but she felt nearer to her lost treasure there; 
and little by little she took comfort in the thought 
of his being out in the free woods, under the quiet 
sky. Three hours, Sudzu had said! It seemed to 
her an eternity already; surely he must be housed 
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in the little hut now, safe with the kind woman who 
had no children! 

Too weary even to seek a softer couch, Jito still 
leaned against the wall when she awoke. It was the 
first time in her life that she had slept in total dark- 
ness, and for a moment she could not remember where 
she was. A chill wind was blowing in from the open- 
ing above her head; her hands met the rough stone 
of the coping when she stretched them out; every- 
where was cold and blackness, and she wondered for 
a moment whether she had been buried alive. 

Twice in those hours of darkness another woman 
crept up the stairs and listened silently outside the 
door of the desolate room. O Haru San had given 
her word to Kashima, and before meeting him again 
felt that she must ascertain the result of her effort 
to carry out his command. She had overcome her 
woman's reluctance at taking life; she told herself 
that at least she had inflicted no suffering on the child. 
The drug she had employed was a subtle preparation 
of the white lily known now as Belladonna, and was 
often used as a sleeping draught in sickness. Its dead- 
liness depended on the quantity administered, and she 
knew that even a few mouthfuls of the liquid in the 
painted bowl would send a young child into the endur- 
ing sleep of death. The somewhat bitter taste had 
been skilfully disguised by honey and aromatic herbs, 
and so far had she already travelled on the road to 
callousness that she rejoiced at the continued silence 
beyond the door, taking it for a sign that she had 
succeeded in her enterprise. 
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The Samurai who guarded the place told her that 
they had heard no sound from within for some hours 
now, and when they saw how much satisfaction the 
assertion gave her, put it down to her kindness of 
heart that made her glad of the inmates 9 well-doing 
and repose. 

She would not enter, for she could not trust her- 
self to look on the work of her hands so soon, being 
new to cruelty ; and she turned away and went down- 
stairs after her second visit with one thought hugged 
resolutely to her heart — Kashima would be satisfied 
Haru was one of that chosen company of born lovers 
who reject all rule but one, whose weights have but 
the one measure — of the fulness of their love. 

Swiftly she passed down and towards the great 
chamber where her master sat alone. 

In this silent hour Kashima was pondering on the 
weakness which made him falter in his purpose each 
time that he came into near contact with Jito. What 
was her secret? When he had forced himself into 
her presence but now it had been with the intention 
of offering her more commodious quarters on a lower 
floor of the castle. Not because her gentle appeal 
to him had borne fruit — he would have preferred not 
to grant it yet — but because he feared that Haru 
would find it difficult to carry out his purpose as to 
the child in that isolated place. She must be able to 
approach him, to make him swallow the poison when 
Jito's attention was distracted by other things, and 
this could only be in the slight confusion of the 
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change, when Hani must manage to carry the little 
Emperor for a moment in her arms. 

All this had been in his mind when he had entered 
Jito's prison. No other being on earth had ever made 
him forget a purpose, but her nearness, her madden- 
ing sweetness had first unarmed and then enraged him 
into betrayal of the long silent passion which con- 
sumed him. And when she had bidden him leave her, 
with those two words of profound contempt, Kash- 
ima had obeyed her mandate as the slave obeys the 
lash. What next, what next? he asked himself, be- 
wildered by the workings of his own heart. Since 
when had captor submitted to captive, man to wom- 
an, victor to vanquished? Which was master here, 
Jito or Kashima? 

"I, I, by the strength that has made me what I 
am !" he cried suddenly. "I will look on her no more 
till the child is dead. He gives her this power over 
my life. When her arms are empty they will wield 
no weapons to fight me back. This is fear I feel be- 
fore her, fear that has never touched me in all my 
life !" And he sprang up and paced the floor in hot 
impatience of his own weakness. 

"Is that you, Haru?" he cried, as a light footfall 
made him turn; "I know — you have come to tell me 
that you cannot approach the child! I will see to it 



-now! 



i" 



'There was no need, my Lord," said she, alarmed 
at his visible agitation. "I sent — the thing — with 
their food, by a servant — " 
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He was upon her In a moment, his heavy hand grip- 
ping her shoulder. "You sent it — to ttiemt" he asked 
hoarsely ; "have you tried to murder her too?" 

No need for him to threaten or curse. His voice, 
his eyes, told what the punishment would be. 

But Haru only laid her cool fingers caressingly on 
the hand that held her and answered, "No, dear Lord, 
I love you too well for that. I took a fair bowl and 
wrapped it all in silk, and bade the girl say it was 
for the Emperor alone. And there has been no sound 
since, the guards say. He sleeps, and she is content" 

"Did you go in?" he asked, still glaring at her 
suspiciously ; "how do you know she did not taste it 
first? You are not a mother! These women are 
craftier than foxes in protecting their young!" 

His brutality stung her to revolt. "Let her die then, 
let her die, the robber of my heart !" she cried, shaking 
off the hand that held her and covering her face with 
a gesture of despair. "I can but suffer once in this 
body — her life brings me a thousand deaths! Why 
do you love her?" she wailed, looking up at him sud- 
denly; "she is but a woman, so am I! She loathes 
and fears where I adore!" And then she flung her- 
self on the ground at his feet. 

He stood looking down at her, silent and stern now. 
Then he spoke, and the words fell cold on her ear. 
"Haru, listen. If Jito is safe, and the boy dead, you 
are the maker of my joy, and no harm shall ever be- 
fall you. If Jito dies, you shall indeed taste a thou- 
sand deaths such as never woman tasted yet! I go 
to see what lies before you !" and he moved away. 
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She dragged herself to him and stayed his steps, 
flinging her arms round his knees. "Wait, wait, my 
Lord," she moaned; "wait a little here with your 
slave! Let the poison work to the full on the child 
before you rouse them and she knows she has lost 
him ! By my father's soul I swear I never meant that 
she should taste it! If she has — ah, if she has — am 
I never to look in your beloved face again?" 

"Yes," said Kashima, "to see what hatred means 
before your eyes are put out — to hear me curse your 
soul as you expire! Let me go!" And he stooped 
and tore her hands apart and flung her aside. Then 
he strode from the room and left her moaning on the 
ground. 

Do the great gods ever laugh at the strutting am- 
bitions, the selfish passions fostered to monstrosity, 
of the sons of men? Do they delight in baffling the 
world — shaking schemes of the great by the simple 
wisdom of lowly hearts? 

All the audacious visions, the cruel plots, the wild 
throes of passion, the love bereaved and the power 
resistless, Kashima's hopes and Hani's despair — these 
were brought to naught in the end by the faithfulness 
of one little peasant girl and the good wife of her 
friend, Stematz, the woman who was kind and young, 
and who had no children to cherish in her safe brown 
cottage in the woods. 

• • • • • 

Sudzu made her way down the deep-screened track 
in the rocks with her precious burden clasped very 
close in her arms. How she wished she dared to go 
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boldly through the village, lay the child snugly in 
the bottom of a boat, and row across to the little land- 
ing-place she knew so well. Many a time in the long 
summer days she had accompanied Stematz that far 
on her road, and they had sat on the shingle and 
talked of all the absorbing interests of their humble 
lives. But the lake was out of the question now, and 
she must face the long path over the crests of the 
hills, and trust to her good luck not to miss it in the 
darkness. The moon would rise soon and that would 
help her on her way. So she travelled on, thinking 
as she had never thought before; for she carried the 
weight of the Empire in her arms, and a false step 
or a foolish word might have the most terrible con- 
sequences. 

She had resolved that Stematz should not know for 
whom her hospitality was asked. In her ignorance 
lay the Emperor's greatest chance of safety; could 
she but find the child alone, with no indication of his 
identity, Sudzu knew that she would take him to her 
heart and keep him hidden as long as she could for 
the very joy of possessing him. Should she discover 
his rank, her fears for her husband, if not for herself, 
might prevent her from accepting such a charge. 
Evidently Stematz must know nothing ; but here arose 
a difficulty! The little one was clothed in garments 
of such richness that they alone would betray him. 
Stematz must not see the thick crimson silk robe, the 
sleeveless coat with its pearl and coral embroidery on 
a ground all bedragoned in gold brocade! Even the 
dark crape cloak would tell too much. So the wise 
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girl decided to strip all these things off the boy be- 
fore reaching the cottage. The night was mild — she 
would wrap him in her wide-bosomed robe, and tell 
Stematz that she herself had found him abandoned 
in the woods. The tale was an unlikely one, but it 
might serve as well as a better. 

So shielding his head from hanging branches and 
wide-flung briars, making her way through thick 
wistaria tangle and over fallen logs, she drew steadily 
nearer to the haven of refuge in the high woods. The 
moon was up, and the wind, dancing chill through 
the trees, threw many a wild shadow across her path. 
Again and again she thought she was followed, or 
fancied that menacing forms crouched under the low 
hanging boughs just before her. It was a terribly 
lonely tramp for little Sudzu of the confectionery 
shop, accustomed to the cheerful clatter of the village 
street and the warm glow of her own lamp to light 
her to bed. But she kept on bravely, gathering 
courage from the sweet companionship of the child, 
who clung to her with a perfect trust that made her 
feel calm and strong. 

At last, at last! Here was the beaten path, and 
there before her the square brown cottage with its 
thatched roof. Now, little one, part with your finery, 
and may all the Celestial Guardians induce you to do 
so in silence ! Sudzu crept back a space, out of sight 
of the cottage, and sat down under the sweeping foli- 
age of a maple-tree where no light came. Very gently 
she drew off one dainty garment and then another, 
wondering why great people burdened their children 
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with so much unnecessary clothing. When she found, 
beneath it all, a bundle of precious amulets, all set 
with jewels, hanging round the baby's neck, she could 
hardly find courage to loosen the gold chain that held 
them. It seemed like robbery. Then her good sense 
came to her aid, and in a moment she had rolled up 
the precious plunder, talismans and all, in a tight 
bundle, which she tucked into a fork of the tree, mean- 
ing to come back and fetch it when she had disposed 
of her charge. 

Then, gathering up the child in her arms, and 
blessing him for his silence and patience, she covered 
him with her own garment and walked boldly towards 
the house. 

"Stematz San !" she called, knocking on the wooden 
shutters, "Stematz San, open the door ! I am Sudzu, 
your old friend from Sagamura!" But no answer 
came from the dark house, no gleam of light shone 
through the tightly closed shutters. Though she 
knocked and called she received no answer. Then she 
ran lightly round to the back and tried there, all in 
vain. Stematz was away. 

For a moment Sudzu was frightened. She realised 
how greatly the hope of a kindly greeting and a 
friendly face had kept her up through the lonely jour- 
ney, and the pain of disappointment smote her sharp- 
ly. She sat down on the bench outside the door, the 
bench where fate had found Tatsu in the morning, 
and a few hot tears fell upon the little smooth head 
nestling against her shoulder. Then she faced the 
situation again and tried to see where wisdom and 
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duty lay. Some unseen power seemed to set her on 
her feet, and she turned her face towards the woods 
that hung like a dark velvet mantle against the moun- 
tain-side under the autumn moon. In her mind was 
some thought of finding a boat in the cove and rowing 
away to find safety for the homeless prince on the 
other side of the lake ; but when she had walked for a 
time under the rustling trees, all scarlet and silver in 
the moonlight, she knew that she was going to meet 
Stematz. A strange clearness came to her, and she 
felt that she need never hesitate or tremble any more. 
It was as if a window had been opened in her mind, 
and through it love and wisdom flooded her with a 
sudden splendour of illumination that lifted her into 
perfect peace. With swift, smooth steps she moved 
down the woodland ways, and when she reached the 
great tree and the silent shrine she knelt down, 
smoothed away the fallen twigs and leaves from the 
stone, and laid the child there, a naked sovereign on 
a naked throne. Once she bent her head and touched 
the soft feet ; then, as if to mark his heart with her 
memory, she gathered one red leaf and laid it on his 
breast, and turned aside without one look at his face, 
and hid herself and waited. 

Already the footsteps that she knew would come 
were approaching. Stematz broke through the last 
thin screen of trees, stood for an instant in amaze- 
ment, fell on her knees, rose, and ran forward to the 
seat. When at last she stood up and moved away 
with the Emperor in her arms, Sudzu knew that her 
task was done. 
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Long she stood there, leaning against a young tree, 
and weeping for joy, or sorrow, she could not tell. 
Then she followed gently and silently the road that 
other woman had taken. When she reached the cot- 
tage a masterful impulse made her come nearer to 
try and have one more look at the life which had cost 
her so much; she crept to the door and stood close 
to it listening for some sound from within. She had 
wrapped her kerchief round her head in some instinct 
which bade her escape recognition, and as she stood 
there — how long she knew not — a little shutter was 
slipped out of place, and she saw the homely chamber, 
the bright fire, the little Emperor lying on a quilt, 
and Stematz's frightened face close to her own. All 
was well — and she turned aside and passed on to the 
place where she had left the little bundle of clothing. 
The unheard command which had ordered all her steps 
bade her leave no trace of her passing. She found 
the precious packet easily, and hid it in her dress; 
then she took once more the path down the hill-side, 
and never paused until she came out on the sand of 
the cove, and saw, a few yards away, Stematz's empty 
boat rocking in the moonlight. 

Still with that quiet sense of obeying orders, Sudzu 
climbed into the boat, slipped it from its moorings, 
and began to pull back towards Sagamura. She had 
not forgotten the second part of her mission, and 
fully meant to make her way to Kyoto as rapidly as 
possible, but she felt that she must have one more 
look at her home. She did not say to herself that it 
might be the last ; she was not weighing the risks that 
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lay before her ; but she would see it again, would look 
towards the valley that held the little farmhouse where 
her betrothed would be up betimes to-morrow, when 
she would be far on her way to Kyoto. If occasion 
served and the village was quiet, she would slip in 
to her own dwelling, change this stained, torn dress, 
and take some little provisions for her journey. As 
she had told Tatsu, the brother who lived with her 
had fled at the approach of the troops, so no one 
would be disturbed by her entry at this late hour, 
none would ask questions which she must not answer. 



CHAPTER XIX 



THE day had been a sad and lonely one to 
the woodcutter's wife; she was consumed 
with anxiety about her husband, and 
other things were forgotten till she saw 
that the sun was already westering behind the forest 
Then she remembered her promise of bringing some 
provisions to O Tama San in Sagamura. In her 
simple philosophy there was no question but that it 
must be fulfilled. A ray of hope came to her in the 
thought that she might get some news of Tatsu in 
the distant village. She could not bring the load of 
firewood asked for, but she put a big measure of bar- 
ley into a bamboo basket, closed up the house, fas- 
tened on her straw sandals, and was away down the 
mountain-side as fast as her feet could carry her. 
When she came to the stone seat where she had 
stopped in the morning she dared not look to see 
whether the leaves still lay as she had left them, but 
hurried by with averted eyes. Such good speed did 
she make that the light was not all gone when she 
once more landed at the hamlet and came running 
to Tama's door with her offering in her hands. 

"Heart's content !" cried Tama, when she saw her 
enter. "But this is great kindness! There are few 
suppers in the village to-night ! Why, you have been 
crying! What is the matter? Is your husband ill?" 
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And she gazed, shocked, at her friend's altered 
face. 

"He is gone!" cried Stematz; "the soldiers must 
have taken him ! Oh, I am a wretched woman !", and 
she sank down on the floor and began to weep afresh. 

Tama tried to comfort her in vain. At last she 
said, almost roughly, "You are truly unreasonable, 
Stematz San! If your man is in the fortress he is 
far safer than we are here. The Samurai up there 
can hold it for months when we are all buried under 
the ruins of our houses. But a thought comes to me ! 
Perhaps they have only taken him for a guide, and 
will let him go when they have done with him. I will 
lay a wager you find him safe and sound when you 
get back home — and very cross at having missed his 
dinner !" 

"His dinner is waiting for him," answered Stematz, 
smiling through her tears. "Oh, if your words could 
be true ! Would they not tell me if I went and asked 
at the gate now?" 

"They would take you inside to tell you," said 
Waki, Tama's husband, who had just entered, "and 
no one would ever see you again. You are honour- 
ably pretty, Stematz San, and the Samurai are fond 
of pretty women!" 

"I will call from a distance," said Stematz obsti- 
nately, "and then I can run away if I like." But in 
her heart she thought, "If Tatsu is inside the castle I 
will be there too, and have no fear of those demons 
of Samurai! He will take care of me." 

"Then I will go with you," replied Waki. He was 
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a tall brown fisherman, and Stematz was his wife's 
niece. Family duty bade him protect the girl at all 
hazards. 

But Tama interfered. She was something of t 
shrew, and had no mind to let her husband run his 
head into danger for anybody. 

"Condescend to do nothing of the sort, Waki SanP 
she cried, and the tone was more imperious than the 
words. "Tatsu is safe at home now, I am certain, 
and Stematz San can do no better than go back to 
him before nightfall. Come, my dear," she added 
more kindly, patting the girl's shoulder, "run along 
to your boat, or you will get belated and meet some 
fox-devil in the woods ! What would become of Tatsu 
then?" 

Stematz remembered the fear that had walked by 
her side in the clear morning, and rose, with a little 
shudder, to obey. The sun had set now, and in half 
an hour black night would be upon her road. 

"Yes, I must go," she said wearily. "Heaven send 
I find my husband waiting for me ! The path is nar- 
row and the woods will be so dark !" And she looked 
from one to the other with a frightened face. 

"Safer there than here," replied Waki gloomily. 
"The moon will be up to light you soon. Come, I 
will help you with the boat." 

He stood watching her as she pulled away, her 
track making deep ripples on the glassy water. This 
time she did not avoid the castle, but rowed perilously 
near the sharp feet of the rocks, and lay on her oars 
and looked up wistfully at the frowning pile. 
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Though she was a swift rower, Stematz found her 
boat heavy to handle that evening. She was tired and 
there seemed to be a strong current against her, so 
that it was very late when she reached her little har- 
bour, where she could hardly see to moor her boat. 
The night had fallen already a couple of hours since ; 
the lake behind her was of a sullen blackness, the sky 
a dark, star-pricked dome, and the hill-side one pall 
of gloom. But now she had hope with her, the hope 
that she would find her husband lighting the fire and 
making the cottage snug for the night. She thought 
a moment whether she should venture on a short cut 
which she had once struck by accident, a steep over- 
grown pathway lying like a forgotten ladder against 
the hill. But she feared to miss it, and turned quickly 
in under the trees which had already seen her pass 
three times that day, and in a few minutes she had left 
the shore far behind. 

If it had been dark there it was far darker in the 
thick growth of the forest, but she knew her way, 
and would not wait to give a name to fear. There 
was a fallen pine-tree on this side of the sacred rock, 
and long before she expected to reach it she stumbled 
over its rough girth and recovered herself with a 
jerk. Just then the first moonbeam trembled through 
the branches, and she looked up gratefully before 
scrambling over the log and running along the grassy 
track beyond. 

She had reached the last turn before coming to the 
shrine, when a faint sound caught her ear and brought 
her to a sudden standstill. It was not of rustling 
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leaf or frightened hare, but the sound of sobbing 
breath, as if some one in tearing haste were pausing 
at her side. She listened and the sound ceased. She 
heard once a little breeze moving some tree tops far 
overhead. But before she had taken the next step 
that short panting note reached her again, the labour- 
ing breath of haste or fear. It was so near that she 
instinctively ran forward to escape it, and in another 
moment was round the bend, and face to face with 
the scriptured stone. 

There she saw a sight which caused her to fall on 
her knees, hide her face, and pray heaven for pro- 
tection. 

Yet the sight was a very beautiful one. On the 
grey seat, where the moonlight fell in a silver disc, 
lay a little child. Its limbs were nakedly fair, and 
there was neither garment nor covering to soften its 
cold bed. So still it was that death and sleep might 
have been guarding its rest together, and on the white 
breast of it, right over the innocent heart, lay one 
red leaf, five-pointed as a star, scarlet as blood in the 
noonday. 

Slowly Stematz raised her head and looked once 
more, then she began to crawl towards the infant, on 
her knees, drawn by its loveliness, drawn yet more 
by the mother love that was for ever waking hungrily 
in her simple heart. Within a little space she paused 
and gazed eagerly at the sleeping child. All fear 
was gone now, she felt nothing but joy and awe. 
Where had this sweetness come from? What woman 
was so rich that she could cast this royal babe away? 
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Would she return to seek him? 0h 9 no, else she would 
never have laid those tender limbs on the heartless 
stone, never have left this flower of life to the night 
winds and the wild creatures of the woods. 

In that last pause Stematz heard almost without 
marking it a stirring among the bushes to her right. 
Then came the fall of a rolling pebble on stones, and 
once more silence — the dewy silence of the autumn 
night was all around her. She came and knelt close 
to the child, put down her ear to listen for its breath, 
and marked the rise and fall of the red leaf above 
its heart. Then she drew it tenderly into her arms, 
laid the little head on her kind bosom, and drew her 
own robe round the naked limbs. Kneeling there 
in the moonlight she rocked a little backwards and 
forwards, and began to croon love words under her 
breath. She had forgotten Tatsu, forgotten her 
fears, forgotten everything but that her arms held 
what they had so long ached to hold — a child. 

She was roused by a soft sliding noise close to her 
feet, and saw a little snake glide into the moonlight 
and lie there, all a-glitter with brightness, as if en- 
joying its own beauty. Then the infant opened its 
eyes and looked up at her with a long questioning 
gaze before which her own dropped. As if she had 
received a command, she rose to her feet and moved 
away, clasping her strange treasure to her heart. 

So lifted was she from her workaday mood, so 
wrapped in mystic joy, that it was hardly a shock 
to find the cottage dark and tenantless. An immeas- 
urable distance seemed to separate her from the dis- 
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tracted weeping woman of the morning. She could 
reason now, and told herself that Waki and Tama 
were right, that in truth Tatsu was safer inside the 
fortress than elsewhere; and if so, why should she 
break her heart about his absence? It would have 
been terrible to spend the night alone; but when 
Kwannon Sama or some other kind deity had sent 
her such regal companionship, the terrors of solitude 
were gone. So she laid the little one on the coarse 
clean quilts which formed her bed, and busied her- 
self in lighting the fire, which crackled and sang and 
threw red lights and dancing shadows over the poor 
room till it seemed the very heart of warmth and com- 
fort. 

The babe made no sound, but lay as Stematz had 
placed him, gazing calmly at the flames. He was 
something over a year old, as far as she could guess, 
and had been tended as no peasant child was ever 
tended yet. Stematz took the delicate feet to warm 
between her hands, and involuntarily bowed her fore- 
head upon them first. Then she prepared some food, 
rice water, and sweet "mizu ame," and felt greatly 
honoured when the little one condescended to be fed 
with it. 

Once, in the midst of these gentle occupations, she 
thought she heard some one moving outside the house. 
She had closed all the wooden shutters tightly, and 
her conscience woke with a kind of pang as she real- 
ised how completely she had forgotten Tatsu for the 
moment. Was he without, and should no sign be 
given him that his faithful comrade was waiting to 
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welcome him home? Leaving the child, she ran to 
a tiny opening in the shutter, drew back the sliding- 
board which closed it from within, and looked through 
the peephole to make sure of her visitor before open- 
ing the door. She jumped back with a cry, for close 
to the lattice on the other side were two keen dark 
eyes peering out from a muffled head. As she sprang 
back, the eyes calmly surveyed the room, rested on 
the child with a satisfied glance, and instantly dropped 
below the level of the opening and disappeared from 
view. Stematz pushed the little shutter into place 
with trembling fingers, looked once more to the fasten- 
ing of all the rest, and at last, worn out with the 
fatigues and emotions of this long strange day, fell 
asleep on the mat by the side of her infant guest ; one 
hand laid across him to make sure that he was safe, 
and the other holding Tatsu's queer little pillow close 
to her head, that, wherever he was, he might be certain 
to dream of her and comfort his heart with her faith- 
fulness. 

• * # * * 

"Is he safe, is he safe?" was the thought that came 
to Jito, waking from troubled sleep far away in Saga- 
mura, when memory returned. The little Emperor 
was indeed safe and warm and nameless in the shelter 
of the woodman's cottage, but his mother was still 
at the mercy of her enemies. She sat up straight 
in the darkness, listening to the gentle breathing of 
her girls. Would the morning but come and give its 
courage with its light ! The black emptiness was un- 
bearable, and she rose and peered down from the nar- 
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row window, comforting her desolate soul by a glimpse 
of white moonlight on the outer wall, by the sight 
of shrubs and rocks far, far below her, bathed in 
peaceful radiance. 

Then there was a sound of an opening door, and 
a square of dim light became visible, while the voice 
that she most dreaded asked of some one without, 
"How is this? Do you leave the August Ones without 
light, like horses in a stable?" 

A heavy step came nearer, and Motaro, the great 
Samurai, entered, placed a lantern on the floor, and 
withdrew. There was a murmur of talk outside ; then 
the form of Kashima filled the doorway, and the Em- 
press sprang to her feet. He stood for a little space, 
peering into the darkness, for the lantern gave but a 
feeble light. When he saw her standing at the far 
end of the room, erect and startled, his relief at find- 
ing her alive made him speechless for a moment ; then 
he came forward, bowed deep in salutation, and spoke 
more gently than he had ever done yet. He must 
give some reason for coming to her now, and he must 
learn whether Hani's poison had done its work on 
the child. 

"Most Noble," he began, "pardon my negligence 
in leaving you too long in this gloomy place ! In the 
hurry of our arrival it seemed best so for your .safety. 
Will you now condescend to come to a more fitting 
apartment which is prepared for you and the Son of 
Heaven?" 

The Empress saw that Kita and Shiwo were al- 
ready on their feet. She made a sign to them to be 
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quiet, and then replied, almost in a whisper, to Kash- 
ima's proposition. 

"I pray you to speak softly," she said; "the Em- 
peror sleeps, and I would not have him awakened. 
We will stay here for to-night, and to-morrow we can 
do as you wish." 

It was hard for her to be so gentle to this man, but 
she would at all costs delay the discovery that the 
Emperor was gone. The terrible strain of the past 
day made it seem physically impossible for her just 
now to face that which must follow the disclosure. 

But Kashima's low clear voice answered her, more 
commanding than insisting, "It is too cold here. Con- 
descend to come at once. The Emperor can be moved 
without disturbing his sleep." 

"He will sleep more soundly soon," growled Motaro 
to his comrade waiting at the door. The second man 
nodded silently. He knew what it all meant. 

Kashima's opposition roused the resentment of the 
Empress and gave her back her courage. She had 
conquered, and the child was safe. The rest mattered 
little; only she was grieved for her poor girls. For 
their sakes she overcame herself and made one more 
effort to put off the evil moment. 

"Pray leave us, my Lord," she said ; "we are grate- 
ful for your — kindness — " The words almost choked 
her as she said them, but she went on hurriedly, "in- 
deed we prefer this place for to-night. It is at least 
quiet and, as you have said, safe!" She could not 
keep a note of irony from creeping into her last word, 
and yet her lip trembled, and a little cold moisture 
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came out on her brow. The night wind smote her icily 
and she shivered. Eashima stood looking at her. 
"She is afraid," he said to himself, "and she has 
shown no fear till now. What is it? What has changed 
her?" Then his eyes left her and wandered to the 
pale girls and the little form beside which they 
watched. Suddenly he was beside them, his face work- 
ing with passion ; and Shiwo, in convulsive fear, threw 
herself down on the piled quilts as if to protect the 
child. Kashima dragged her up and flung her half 
across the room ; then he tore away the coverings and 
cushions, and knew that he had been tricked. The 
Emperor was gone. 

In the silence that fell Jito turned and leaned her 
forehead once more on the stone, and then a low sweet 
laugh came from her very heart. Kashima was upon 
her in an instant, all affectation of deference gone, 
his grip like cold iron on her two hands. 

"Where is he?" he thundered, staring into her 
eyes. 

"Where you will never find him," she replied ; "safe 
with his own people ! Ah, it was too cold here, as you 
so truly said!" There was a sneer on her lips as 
she spoke. 

He looked for an instant longer into her eyes, and 
they met his with sovereign scorn. 

With a cry, Motaro dashed past them to the farther 
door. It gave to his touch, and the sound of his 
mailed feet went ringing down the stairs beyond. 
Two of the men rushed after him. In the silence that 
followed, Kita and Shiwo, white as death, crept tow- 
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ards their mistress and stood one on either side of her. 
Kashima still held her hands, and his eyes left not 
her face. He was so close to her that she heard the 
furious beating of his heart. 

The steps were stamping up again, and Motaro 
burst in, dragging a great length of embroidered silk 
in his hand. 

"It was hanging from the bars!" he cried, short 
of breath with speed. All eyes turned to Kita's 
loosened robe. 

"Ah," said Kashima, "we understand. (Jo, find 
him!" 

"And these?" asked the Captain, pointing to the 
Empress and her frail bodyguard. 

"Will wait — till you return!" was the reply. He 
went out, and his lord followed silently. A strange 
question had presented itself to Kashima. What was 
the difference between love and hate? As he held the 
woman's beautiful hands and looked into her face he 
felt that the joy of killing her would almost surpass 
the joy of possessing her. 

The door closed behind him, and the three women 
gazed at each other in silence. What next? what 
next in this night of terror? Not one of them had 
yet dared to answer that question when a company 
of guards filed into the room, and divided into two 
lines, one at either end. No word was spoken, but 
there was a sound of pikes grounding on the floor. 
The men stood motionless as statues, their black visors 
lowered, and their breastplates giving out sharp 
gleams in the lamplight. 
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It was the last insult Hatred had swallowed up 
love. The Empress turned and looked at her girls, 
her face set for death. Shiwo, with her back to the 
men, was feeling for something in her bosom. Kita's 
dagger was out already, and with blazing eyes she 
laid it on her sleeve, and silently offered it to her mis- 
tress. In all times the women of Japan have carried 
their own answer to certain questions. 

"You first, August and dear," Kita whispered ten- 
derly. "We follow. Have no fear for us P* 

In that supreme moment Jito saw in a vision the 
face of her son, gazing sorrowfully into her own. 
Blindly she pushed away the proffered deliverance. 
Kita stared at her in horror. Was this cowardice? 

The Empress swayed and caught at her arm. 
"Dear heart," she murmured, "if you love me, live! 
He needs us yet." 

Kita bowed her head in submission. She under- 
stood now. "We must wait," she said, and caught 
at Shiwo's arm and whispered in her ear. 

For long terrible hours they waited. These deli- 
cate noble women, who in all their lives had never met 
a rude glance, waited silently under the eyes of a 
score of Kashima's retainers. Too proud to seek ease 
for themselves, the girls would have fetched a cushion 
to place behind the Empress's head when at last she 
sank down to find a seat on the cold step. But she 
checked them sternly. No rest or ease must come to 
her in the presence of low-born men. That they were 
watching her was a torture which only the thought 
of her child enabled her to endure. As the night wore 
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on in cold misery, the two girls crouched beside her, 
and she put an arm round the shoulder of each. Then 
the young heads sank on her knees, and they slept ; but 
she watched, wide-eyed, till the dawn crept into the 
chamber and told her that she had lived through the 
night. 



CHAPTER XX 



WHEN Sudzu had pulled out to the 
open water in Stematz's boat she 
rested on her oars and sat quite still 
for a while. She had need to renew 
her strength before starting on the long journey that 
lay before her, and she wished to decide on the best 
method of carrying it out successfully. She made 
up her mind that she would go home for a few minutes 
first; she wanted a few little necessaries before start- 
ing out on the land road to Kyoto, and even the great- 
ness of her mission could not make her forget one duty 
still to be performed in Sagamura. She would not go 
away, perhaps for days, without sending some message 
to Kampei and to her brother. The message would sim- 
ply have to take the form of an assurance that all was 
well with her. Should they hear nothing, they would 
go and ask for her at the woodman's cottage, and 
when they found she had not been seen there would 
certainly insist upon finding out whether she were 
still in the castle. That would mean real danger for 
them now, since her disappearance had coincided with 
that of the little Emperor. They would be taken into 
custody, cruelly tortured probably, to make them re- 
veal what they knew of her whereabouts. Nor would 
this be all, for if they revealed her intention of going 
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to Stematz, that would bring Kashima to where the 
Emperor lay. 

As she sat in her boat, thinking out these things 
with a logical clearness that surprised herself, the 
water rippled round her in wide rings of light, all 
softly alive under the risen moon. She looked up and 
saw that it was riding high already, clear of peak and 
forest, and she felt that she must delay no longer. 
Her limbs ached with her long walk through the 
woods, her arms with the unaccustomed weight they 
had carried; but her heart was at rest, and, though 
very tired, she was full of courage for the journey 
which lay before her. Once safely out of Sagamura 
the little sum of money which Kita had found for her 
— she had the daintily embroidered purse in her sash 
now — would enable her to hire a cart or a pack-horse 
by and by, and travel like a great person ! She found 
herself smiling at the strange idea, and then she be- 
gan to row in good earnest towards the distant prom- 
ontory which hid the village from her sight. 

As she neared it, she pulled farther out so as to 
keep at a safe distance from the dreaded castle, and 
paused a moment to breathe, and to look up at the 
great pile, wondering how the poor Empress fared. 
The moon hung round and white in the sky, and threw 
her cold light on rock and keep, and Sudzu shuddered 
involuntarily as she saw the place of dread. How 
was this? Lights were moving about, there were cries 
of rough voices and the sound of many footsteps com- 
ing and going. Had Kashima Daimyo discovered 
that the Emperor was gone? Would he be very 
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angry? That seemed to touch her but little. She 
would slip into the house for a few minutes, find a 
trusty messenger for her communication to Kampei, 
and depart, taking the land road to Kyoto. She 
wished she could undertake the long pull down the 
lake, but it would consume too much time, and be 
beyond her strength, which seemed to be leaving her 
now that she wanted it so much. Then she rounded 
the point and drew into the tiny harbour, steering 
carefully between the many boats that lay there. 

How the village had changed ! In the street which 
she had expected to find all silent, with its houses 
closed for the night, companies of armed men were 
coming and going as if searching for some one; 
others stood in open doorways or broke in the shut- 
ters of empty houses. The inhabitants had disap- 
peared, and a whole population of soldiers seemed to 
be occupying their dwellings. Her own house was 
open, and she saw with anger that five or six Samurai 
were standing in the doorway, and that there were 
more behind them in the little room. But her anger 
soon died down. Loss or gain did not touch her just 
now. The one thing to do was to send word to Kam- 
pei, and then to get away, even as she was, in her 
poor old dress, and take the Empress's message to 
the faithful ones in Kyoto. 

She turned, thinking that she had escaped notice; 
but that instant's pause before her own threshold 
proved her undoing. A man cried out suddenly, 
"That girl was in the kitchen this morning! Stop 
her! She knows something!" 
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And Sudzu found herself seized by a strong hand 
and dragged into the light of a lamp, her own lamp, 
in her own house. Before her stood a great angry 
man, Kashima's captain, Motaro, and round him were 
others staring at her insolently. Who was that, stand- 
ing behind them, with bound hands and eyes that 
lighted up at sight of her? Kampei? Ah, what was 
he doing here? They had taken him then, after all! 
One quick look passed between the lovers. Then a 
rough hand was turning her face to the light, and 
she only saw the infuriated countenance of Motaro 
before her. 

"Thou wretched slave," he thundered, "where hast 
thou been since sunset? Who gave thee leave to de- 
part from the castle?" 

"No one, my Lord," replied Sudzu, looking round 
on the questioning faces. "Forgive the disobedience ; 
I ... I wanted to fetch something from my 
home." 

"What is this?" he cried, dragging the little roll 
of the Emperor's clothes out from where it peeped 
through the opening of her robe. It had slipped 
from its place as she moved her arms in rowing, and 
she had not noticed it. 

Motaro shook out the roll from the crape wrapper 
that enclosed it; the gold and scarlet of the little 
dress twinkled gorgeously in the lamplight, and then 
the Emperor's jewelled amulets fell ringing to the 
floor. Even Motaro looked at her in horror, and the 
other men fell back, crying, "Impious devil, she has 
stolen ... the Emperor's jewels {" 
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"She has stolen the Emperor!" cried Motaro, all 
the dormant but long inherited loyalty to that sacred 
personage sweeping over him in a flood of indigna- 
tion. It was one thing to plan with Eashima a decent 
death for the "unnecessary infant," but quite another 
to have a thieving country girl lay hands on him for 
vile gain. Motaro had been torn by a thousand de- 
mons since the discovery, an hour before, that the 
child was no longer in the citadel. 

He shook poor Sudzu in fury. "Where is he? 
What have you done with the Emperor?" he thun- 
dered, glaring down upon her with murder in his 
eyes. 

A groan from Eampei reached her ; she turned and 
saw him gazing at her in horror and supplication. 
Her sacrifice was to be more complete than she had 
dreamed, and for one breathing space she faltered 
in her sacred purpose. Then the weakness passed 
She faced Motaro again. She was white as death 
and trembled pitifully, but no words came from her 
lips. 

"You — you have dared to kill him?" roared the 
Samurai, his free hand loosening his sword in its 
sheath. 

Sudzu could not speak, but she bowed her head in 
assent. 

"For the sake of these!" cried Motaro, and lifted 
on his sword's point one of the little garments from 
the floor. 

There was but one answer for Sudzu to give. Once 
more she turned and looked at her lover. She must 
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die a thief and murderer in his eyes. But she gave 

the answer bravely. 

"For these ... I drowned him in the lake!" 
The sword flashed and fell, and with that holy lie 

upon her lips she died. 

***** 

There are days in the history of a country and a 
people when the sun and moon seem to stand still 
in their courses, while Life and Death play out their 
game for human souls. Such a day was the one when 
the Empress Jito saw the sun rise on her captivity, 
when Stematz ran down timidly through the redden- 
ing woods, when her husband found himself in the 
citadel of Sagamura, a pawn between two great 
powers. The morning of that day had broken on a 
scene of desolation in the fair city of Kyoto, that 
home of impotent splendour, and silent, all-embracing 
intrigue. For four hundred years it had been the 
capital of the Empire, beautiful with a beauty all its 
own, and venerable in the eyes of men on account of 
its being the temple where the sacred majesty of the 
Son of Heaven was enshrined. If the sanctity of the 
Emperor's person did not deter his terrible friends, 
the Regents, from laying hands on him whenever it 
suited their purpose to do so, he was still a god to the 
great masses of his subjects; and most of these de- 
voutly accepted all the legends dispensed to them to 
account for sudden deaths and voluntary abdications. 
The Sacred Office was perpetual, and there would 
never be wanting the necessary figure-head to adorn 
it. Perpetual too had become the power of the Re- 
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gents, but it no longer resided in the nominal Sho- 
guns taken from the now enfeebled family of Fuji- 
wara, but was wielded by the Ho jo "Shikken" (Re- 
gent of the Regent) with all the vigor, craft, and 
ambition that had enabled them to cope with Yoritomo, 
to extirpate his heirs, and rise to their present gran- 
deur on the ruins of the Minamoto power. The of- 
fice of "Kwambaku" or General-in-Chief was still 
hereditary in the Fuji wara family; but the occupier 
of it was always an ally if not a slave of the Hojo 
rulers, who wielded their authority so firmly, so cruel- 
ly, yet so well, for one hundred and fourteen yean 
of Japan's history. 

Kashima's raid had been prepared with such con- 
summate craft, had been masked by such smiling hy- 
pocrisy, that even Hojo Yasutoke, the man who had 
held the thousand reins of government for seventeen 
troubled years, was taken unawares ; when the uproar 
had subsided in the calm light of morning, he could 
still find no logical motive for the deed. He stood in 
the garrison tower of one of the city gates, look- 
ing out over the blackened space where yesterday 
the chief quarter of the Palace had spread its gardens 
and pavilions. The soft mists of the morning veiled 
as yet the magnitude of. the disaster, but the mists 
were mingled with the smoke of many a building still 
burning sullenly to its foundations ; the dead lay char- 
ring on their costly funeral pyres, and all around 
were many corpses of guards and soldiers who had 
met their death at the hands of Kashima's men. 

It wpuld take hours still to restore discipline, to 
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find out who had died in the sudden battle, who had 
survived it. Half the Palace was a heap of ruins, 
and it seemed certain that the infant Emperor and 
his mother had perished there with all their attend- 
ants. Even at this moment Ho jo Yasutoke was re- 
volving in his mind the mighty question of the suc- 
cession to the Throne, a question which must be set- 
tled before any steps were taken to chastise the rebel 
Daimyo and bring him to justice. This raid of Eash- 
ima almost meant a civil war. He belonged to the 
great military rulers among whom the provinces were 
apportioned. His revolt would not be unsupported, 
for many a Daimyo would join his cause for the mere 
pleasure of fighting and robbing. They bore no love 
to the civil administration which managed the Palace 
and its affairs. The Daimyos knew well that they were 
never welcome there, unless they were needed for the 
tasks of fighting and danger which were always left 
to them. There was a proverb current among them, 
"The Lion kills the prey and the lapdog feasts 
thereon." They were overbearingly proud of their 
own power, and scrupulously jealous of their privi- 
leges; but this jealousy was as nothing to that which 
they nourished towards the Regents and their court. 
These unequal distributors of tasks and honours were 
set over them too securely to be displaced ; but should 
any far-reaching catastrophe overtake the central 
government, the greater number of the feudal chiefs 
would not be found on its side. 

The Regents managed these turbulent nobles by 
their own sheer superiority in cunning and statesman- 
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ship, sowing discord between those who, united, would 
have been a menace to their tranquillity ; encouraging 
some, repressing others, promising support to the 
well-affected, and sending the more dangerous among 
them off on distant expeditions against the barbarians 
of the northern and eastern states who had never 
given in their submission to the Emperor who throned 
it in the south. In those wilds the fighting Daimyos 
and their hordes of Samurai would always be pro- 
vided with a safe and interesting occupation, and as 
the lands so pacified were generally assigned to the 
conquerors, there was something like a motive to make 
them accept the hardships and dangers of such tasks. 

But for once Yasutoke had been outwitted, and bit- 
terly as he mourned for Jito this rankled in the old 
statesman's mind almost more bitterly than the loss 
of dear and illustrious lives or the destruction of the 
Palace. Kashima had never been a favourite of his; 
he had given trouble again and again; but at least 
he had concurred in the measures lately proposed by 
the Regent, and the old man had persuaded himself 
that when the young Daimyo had agreed to the de- 
posing of Horikawa and the placing of his child upon 
the Throne, he could count upon his support in the 
future. Now the succession must pass to some other 
imperial infant; the whole complicated business must 
begin anew, and Ho jo Yasutoke felt inclined to curse 
the day when he was born. 

"Why, why?" he cried again and again, looking 
into the faces of his councillors and finding no answer 
there. "Can no one answer me? Which of you was 
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in league with this rebel, and what did he promise you 
that he got away with his life?" 

"My Lord speaks without reflection," said the old 
Fujiwara General at his side. "If he knew nothing 
of what was taking place, how should our ignorance 
be enlightened?" 

"You are right, Takumine Sama," exclaimed the 
Regent, "I am the chief in a city of fools! I re- 
proach none but myself — and 'tis I who must find 
the remedy for this misfortune. What is this?" he 
cried, as an officer rushed into the room dragging one 
of his men with him, a poor wretch covered with blood 
and frightfully burned. The officer was the same 
who had talked with Motaro a few hours before the 
catastrophe. 

"I found him at the Palace Gate," the young man 
explained; "he saw Kashima carry away the Son of 
Heaven! Speak, Santoku," he said to the unfortu- 
nate soldier, who had sunk down on the floor; "tell 
their Lordships what you saw, and they will surely 
reward you!" 

"I saw," gasped the soldier, "a fearful deed! 
Kashima . . . Daimyo, broke into the Palace 
... he seized the Ni-i-o Sama* and the Emperor, 
and bore them out! I tried to stop him, and one of 
his men struck me down ... I knew no more. 
. . . Water, of your condescension, water!" 

A silence of dismay fell on the assembly, and they 
looked in each others' faces with questionings that 
found no answer. The grey-haired general moved 
* The Empress Mother. 
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aside, took up a cup of wine that stood where a hasty 
meal had been made, and held it to the lips of the 
wounded man. 

"Which way took they, Santoku?" he asked; "an- 
swer truly, and I put thee over a hundred men P* 

"Would I could tell, my Lord," replied the soldier, 
revived by the stimulant, "but with the blow came 
darkness, and I knew no more till this noble and 
friendly one dragged me out from the ruins and 
brought me here." 

But old Yasutoke saw his way now. His face light- 
ed up with joy and he spoke triumphantly. "Give 
him his hundred men, Kwambaku Sama," he cried, 
"for his news is good news indeed ! If Kashima bur- 
dened himself with the Illustrious Ones it was for a 
purpose, and he will keep them alive ! Also, with such 
tender captives he has not gone far! Out, send men 
on all the roads that lead from Kyoto! In an hour 
we shall know where this robber hides. In Sagamura 
he has a castle, but 'tis fallen in disrepair ... he 
would not go there now . • • Otsu more likely, and 
then on to Omi ... no matter. They live, Jito 
and the child! I breathe again! The gods be 
praised !" 

So parties of mounted men were sent on the five 
chief roads leading from Kyoto, and separate scouts 
on every intersecting lane and pathway. The first 
party that returned reported a great army of Kash- 
ima's Samurai as marching south, and such troops 
as could be got together were despatched to overtake 
them. Messengers were sent to rouse the garrisons 
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of all the towns in that and the neighbouring prov- 
inces. But as party after party returned at inter- 
vals during the day, each eagerly bringing certain 
news that the retreating forces had passed by the road 
they had searched, Ho jo Yasutoke began to fear that 
Kashima's far-seeing treachery had deceived him once 
more, and as evening approached and he seemed no 
nearer tracing the marauder to his lair than when 
he had begun the chase, he gnashed his teeth, and 
swore that the next carrier of false news should lose 
his head as soon as he had spoken. Then a sullen 
anger fell upon him, and he sat in silence, looking 
out over the darkening country and calculating how 
far on his road the miscreant must be by this time, 
seeming to hear Kashima's evil laugh of mockery 
at his enemies' futile pursuit. 



CHAPTER XXI 

TATSU had found his journey a much 
greater undertaking than he had dreamed 
when he set out under the bright sun- 
shine, his new sandals on his feet and the 
Emperor's cap inside his blue jacket. As mile after 
mile was passed he looked back and seemed scarcely 
farther from Sagamura than when he started. At 
last he lost sight of it and went on more hopefully, 
but twice he missed his way, took the wrong road, had 
to retrace his steps, and then stumbled on, convinced 
that Kyoto must lie quite on the other side of the 
world. He thought with longing of his peaceful 
home ; sometimes he cursed the idleness that had made 
him loiter at his own door that morning, when he 
should have been away at work in the woods where 
no ruthless fighting men would have found him; but 
after these moments of weakness he would hug the 
cap more tightly to him to restore his courage. What 
were his trials and dangers compared to those of the 
Great Ones who had sent him forth? No, he would 
not go back till he had done their bidding, no matter 
what it cost him! He was saving them! But that 
one glorious deed accomplished, he vowed that no 
power on earth should tempt him into such danger- 
ous and difficult enterprises again. 

So he plodded on, with the sun in his eyes and his 
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face set southwards. The heat in the plain was in- 
tense and most trying to a man used only to the keen 
air of the hills. Once or twice he fancied that people 
looked at him curiously, and then he took to side-paths 
through the fields to avoid being questioned. These 
were less direct than the beaten road, and lengthened 
his journey considerably. But he was terribly dis- 
couraged when the sun began to sink, and no sign of 
the great city was to be seen. If he had missed the 
path in broad daylight, what would happen when the 
darkness came down? Surely he would be misled by 
wily badgers aping human forms, and wake to find 
himself lying in some ditch, naked and bruised, when 
morning broke. 

Also he had scarcely any money with him. His 
little savings were at home, in a hole behind the cup- 
board where Stematz insisted on keeping them; and 
when he reached a tea-house where he would fain have 
broken bread, he had to pass it and go hungry on 
his way, having no money to pay for food. That 
first cup of tea and the new sandals had carried off 
all he had, except two or three coppers which he must 
keep back, should he be in still sorer straits before 
morning. Oh, would this dusty road never end? 
What a terribly big inhospitable place the world 
was, away from his woods, his wife, his home! 

So it came to pass that when night had fallen, a 
little company of soldiers found a weary man sitting 
by a ditch on the wayside, some ten miles out in the 
country. He had kept off the highroad as long as he 
could, skirting it on one side or the other through 
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rice fields and bamboo groves. Afraid every moment 
of being stopped (for there seemed to be some unusual 
excitement and movement in the roads), yet still more 
afraid of losing his way, poor Tatsu had walked his 
sandals off his feet, and covered a good deal more 
than twenty miles in his devious courses. The com- 
plete uncertainty of each reply to his questions as to 
the distance still to cover made him doubt whether he 
should ever live to reach Kyoto at all, and when the 
scouts found him he was in the depths of despair, 
wishing himself safe at home with all his discouraged 
heart. 

He listlessly dragged himself farther to one side 
as he heard horses' feet coming along the road, and a 
bitter envy took possession of him. Why should 
the fortunate ones of the earth ride on good horses 
when he was sitting in the dust, broken and foot- 
sore? 

"You there !" cried a rough voice, as the newcomers 
cantered up to him; "have you seen any of Kashima 
Daimyo's men passing this way?" They had put the 
question so often that day and had met with such 
disappointing results, that but for duty's sake they 
would not have asked it at all. Tatsu's heart leaped, 
for he felt that this was perhaps the end of his jour- 
ney. 

"Who are you, my Lord, who ask this question?" 
he retorted, rising and bowing respectfully. To the 
peasant every Samurai was a terrible and superior 
being. 

"That is none of your business, rice-stalk P* re- 
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turned the soldier angrily. "Speak the truth or we 
will beat it out of you!" 

Tatsu saw that it was better to obey. Besides, these 
were none of Kashima's people, so he knew that they 
must be the soldiers of the Emperor. They would 
carry his message, it was to be hoped, and save his 
weary legs the long tramp to the city, 

"I was sent," he said, "with a message to the Shik- 
ken Sama and the faithful generals. . . ." He hesi- 
tated, trying to remember the Empress's exact words. 

In an instant a dozen men were off their horses 
and crowding eagerly round him. "Go on, go on!" 
they cried; "you were sent? Who sent you, and from 
whence?" 

"If my Lords would not all speak at once," Tatsu 
suggested humbly, "their slave might be able to re- 
member! I was sent from Kashima Daimyo's castle 
in Sagamura, to say that the Son of Heaven and 
his August Mother are kept there by Kashima, and 
• • . and they want to be taken home directly !" 

A great shout went up from the Samurai, "We 
have found them, we have found them, and the re- 
wards will be ours!" 

But their Captain sternly bade them be silent. "It 
is a trap!" he growled. "Do the August Majesties 
choose messengers like this?" and he turned to poor 
dusty Tatsu, and went on roughly, "What like was 
the person who gave you this message? If your 
demon-fox of a Daimyo has sent you to mislead us, 
you shall go back to him in five pieces ! Now, speak !" 

Thus encouraged, Tatsu told his story ; told it with 
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great fidelity of detail as being the most amazing 
event of his life, and with such evident truth and 
simplicity that they could not refuse to believe him. 

"And here is the little Lord's cap," he said, sud- 
denly drawing the dainty gewgaw from its hiding- 
place and tearing off its wrapping. "The noble lady 
said you would all know I spoke the truth when you 
saw that!" 

He was unprepared for the effect of his action. A 
dead silence fell on his interlocutors, and every head 
was bowed in profound respect before the tiny symbol 
of sovereignty. Then the Captain spoke in a differ- 
ent tone from the one he had used hitherto. 

"My friend," he said, "you have rendered a great 
service to the state. Mount behind this gentleman," 
and he pointed to a young man holding a horse near 
by, "and we will take you to Kyoto that you maj 
tell your story to the Regent yourself. He will make 
you a rich man, Master Woodcutter!" 

"I would rather you helped me to get back to my 
wife, kind sir," poor Tatsu entreated; "she must be 
frightened to death about me — and you could take 
this !" He held up the cap. 

"No, no, my man," laughed the Captain, who was 
all good temper now. "The wife must live without 
you for a few hours more, and then we will send you 
back to her in a palanquin full of gold pieces ! Come, 
jump up! To the rightabout, gentlemen, and back 
to Kyoto as fast as we can ride !" 

As fast as they could ride ! Tatsu had to hold on 
to the belt of the man before him with a mighty grasp, 
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in order not to be shaken off twenty times before the 
distant city lying fair in the amethyst plain under 
the pearly light of evening met his eyes. When the 
troop passed the city gates he was overcome with 
wonder at all he saw, but his delight was turned to 
horror when they rode slowly over the scene of last 
night's fighting and burning. At the entrance to 
the Palace his conductors had to lift him down, and 
support him, dizzy and stiff, and weak with hunger, 
into the Regent's presence. 

Here they told his story for him, for he could no 
longer find the sequence of it nor the clear words in 
which he had given it to them. But that was of small 
consequence now. 

"They were living, they were well?" cried Yasu- 
toke anxiously. "Speak, man, have no fear! Thou 
hast earned thy ease for all time by thy obedience!" 

"They were well, Most Noble," he managed to say, 
"but in great straits, in a horrible prison room, and 
the August Lady was weeping sore." 

"There is not a moment to be lost," said the Re- 
gent, turning to the Commander-in-Chief; "come, 
Takumine Sama, we must be at Sagamura by mid- 
night!" 

"Kashima has an army there," said the General; 
"you must give me time to collect a sufficient force 
with which to surprise and attack him ! I must recall 
the troops who were marching sputh. That will take 
some hours, my Lord !" 

But Yasutoke was in a fever of impatience ; he bade 
them take Tatsu away and see to his welfare, and 
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there and then gave him a purse full of great gold 
pieces — some of Kashima's offering for which he had 
surely not foreseen this destination. 

It was soon after midnight when they set out, not 
with such a force as the General would have wished 
for indeed, but the Regent's impatience would brook 
no longer delay. Scouts had been despatched on swift 
horses to recall the different bodies of troops and bid 
them make for Sagamura, and it was thought that 
some at least would reach that place as soon as the 
expedition from Kyoto. Tatsu, refreshed and re- 
stored, was set on a more manageable steed than the 
one which had borne him into the town, and all the 
great men were so kind to him that he felt quite dazed 
with honour and success. 

But one point was clear in his mind. Not all the 
Kwambaku's armies should drag him within those 
dreaded gates once more, and he intended, as soon 
as they should approach Sagamura to give his kind 
patrons the slip and fly to his home. As he rode, he 
heard the men all round him talking of the stern 
flight which must take place before the Samurai could 
be induced to surrender, and the vision of that black- 
ened space in Kyoto, strewn with corpses, came back 
to him with horror. It amazed him to hear the soldiers 
laughing and joking about that which lay before 
them ; his respect for their courage knew no bounds, 
but it would not go the length of inducing him to ac- 
company them. 

Through the still night, the night which had been 
so fruitful of terrors for Jito, which saw poor little 
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Sudzu die a double death under Motaro's sword and 
Kampei's conviction of her guilt, Yasutoke urged the 
pace through the lovely moonlit country till Taku- 
mine protested that men and horses would be worn 
out long before the time. 

At last, when the stars were fading one by one 
into the faint primrose sky, Tatsu deserted his con- 
ductors, with a conscience perfectly at ease. 

He had obeyed the Empress Mother's commands, 
and would claim his reward later. Just now no power 
on earth would have induced him to enter that death 
trap again. And there was going to be fighting of 
a terrible sort between besiegers and defenders. No, 
no, he was going back to Stematz and his own house, 
thank you! 

So when the fortress of Sagamura could be clearly 
discerned against its wooded hills Tatsu loosened and 
dropped a sandal, and after a few minutes turned 
back saying that he must pick it up. No one greatly 
cared what became of him, and it was easy enough 
for him to slide off his horse, fall out of the line of 
march, and slip away into a bamboo grove by the 
roadside. The path ran here not far from the lake, 
and he made for a group of huts on the shore and 
asked for a boat. He would have a long pull to reach 
Stematz's cove below the hill, but at least he would 
meet with no obstruction on the way. 

The Regent's forces, hastily mustered and none 
too numerous for the task that lay before them, were 
still an hour's march from Sagamura when Tatsu 
took to the water. The wind served him kindly, and 
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he hoisted the sail that lay in the boat, and made good 
speed towards his home. As the breeze struck lightly 
on the silky mats of the sail, all laced together with 
fresh white cords, Tatsu's heart grew light, too, and 
he looked up at the blue overhead with more thank- 
fulness than he could put into words. He sat in the 
stern, holding the clumsy tiller, and listening to the 
cool ripple of the water as it parted crisply before 
the prow. When the sun rose and showed the gold 
and crimson damask of the woods rising sheer from 
the lake and flinging dazzling reflections on its jew- 
elled blue, when the cry of the pheasant and the wood- 
pigeon came faint but clear from the hill-sides, then 
Tatsu told himself for the hundredth time that the 
world was good indeed. He pictured to himself the 
joy of Stematz at his safe return from so many dan- 
gers, her delight and astonishment at the stories he 
would have to tell. One little doubt disturbed him 
somewhat. If there should be real fighting and Kash- 
ima Daimyo were worsted, would the conquerors con- 
firm him, Tatsu, in his wood-cutting privileges? 
Why, of course, said jubilant hope, the conquerors 
owed him a great reward for what he had done. That 
is all very well, replied reason, from her seat in the 
peasant brain, but these great people have strange 
whims, and you never quite know what they will do 
next. Besides, Kashima might have the best of it, 
and then where would the rebel woodcutter be? Never 
mind, today was for Stematz and home! 



CHAPTER XXII 

KASHIMA'S first impulse on discovering 
that the Emperor had been snatched 
from his power was to make Hani suf- 
fer for not having carried out his com- 
mands more efficiently. With Jito he would deal later. 
He knew that few punishments he could inflict would 
be more searching and terrible for her than the one 
she was undergoing in the humiliation of being sur- 
rounded and watched by the guard set over her. Let 
her taste that in all its bitterness first. There would 
be time to decide her fate later. He thought for a 
moment of torturing the girls to make them disclose 
the Emperor's hiding-place. That would have been 
the most obvious step had it been likely to produce 
any results. But slight and young as they were, he 
had small hope of overcoming their fortitude by such 
measures now. In many a terrible story of his coun- 
try, familiar to him from his youth, it was proved 
that young and delicate women, who would have wept 
over a rough word or a broken trinket, could suffer 
the extreme agony without faltering from their loyal- 
ty or their duty. How he reconciled this knowledge 
with his conviction that he could tame such a woman 
as Jito, could bring her proud heart submissive to 
his hand by cruelty and harshness, it is impossible to 
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tell. In one thing at least he argued rightly — that 
as long as the child lived, she would acknowledge no 
other master. Apart from the complications which 
must arise should the little Shi jo be allowed to sur- 
vive, complications which Motaro had described truly 
enough when he said that there was no room for Em- 
perors in Daimyos* castles, there would be but one 
thought in the mother's mind, the desire to restore 
her son to power. That thought would admit no fel- 
low. Sweep it away by the child's apparently natural 
and painless death, and Kashima still believed that the 
very fire of his love, acting on a heart bruised by suf- 
fering and aching with bereavement, would call up 
an answering flame which would eclipse at last the 
pale light of maternal tenderness by the red glow 
of earthly passion. 

If this were love, or if this were hate, let lovers 
and haters say. 

Foiled, abased, aching with a furious desire for 
slaughter, Kashima came to Haru. In the grey faint- 
ness of the dawn he found her at last, lying even 
where he had left her. The cold light fell on the 
woman as she lay in the abandonment of despair, her 
dark head buried on her arm, one hand flung out, 
palm upward, as if in entreaty, and the clinging satin 
of her amber draperies defining all the grace of her 
lovely form. Hours had passed since she had thus 
flung herself at the master's feet, hours in which every 
detail and action of her life seemed slowly unrolling 
before some stern legislator newly sprung to judgment 
within her heart to give sentence on its f ate. She saw 
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herself , young, innocent, loving, as she had been when 
she first came to the great house in Omi; her first 
sight of Kashima came back now ; she had been called 
to play her lute for his lady's amusement, and he 
had listened silently, sitting apart, with eyes veiled 
by dreams of that other woman's face. She had 
guessed nothing, and a hot worship of the lordly man 
had sprung full-grown in her heart that night. After 
that, the days when she saw him were marked days, 
the others, hungry spaces of darkness between sun 
and sun. Little by little he had noticed the fair girl, 
given her some shred of passing confidence which had 
made her feel herself a queen. Once his hand had 
rested on her shoulder and he had looked into her 
eyes with a glance half pitying, half amused. Many 
a little secret plan of his she had carried out for 
him ; he knew that she was all his. She had nursed 
the boy through some dangerous childish illness; 
Kashima had thanked her, more with eyes than speech. 
Ah, what a gulf between that day and this ! How 
her heart rejoiced in pure happiness over the child's 
recovery! How gladly she had offered her unstained 
life to Heaven to purchase his safety! Why had 
Heaven not heard the prayer? She had lived to see 
this day when she was grieving bitterly for fear of 
having failed in cutting short another life, as young, 
as fair, more sacred than that of Kashima's son. Was 
love a poison then, changing all good things to 
evil? What had she taken in return for this sale of 
her womanhood, a million times worse than that of 
the poor painted prostitutes to their hard taskmasters 
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in Kyoto ! How often she had seen such an one going 
on her way, and shrunk from the sight in pity and 
contempt ! They were better than she, O Hani Sama, 
the gentle lady of the Daimyo's house. They would 
not murder little children, they would be haunted by 
no dead face, pale and round as an unopened blossom, 
by no mother's look of wild despair. And all this 
she had taken on her gladly for his sake, that he 
might look to her, need her, love her albeit so care- 
lessly and lightly ! Love ! He knew it not ! she cried 
in her despair; she had sold herself for naught — 
Kashima would grudge the keeping of his promise 
even, the promise not to look on Jito's face for one 
day of each year, to be hers alone while that day 
ran its course. Of what avail caress and glance 
when the heart of him would be stone to her? Bet- 
ter death now than starve by slow degrees through 
years of pain. "Kashima! Kashima!" she wailed, 
"set my spirit free from thee; I can suffer no 
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There was a sound, a step, hard breathing at her 
side. He was there, but she made no sign. If he 
smiled at her, the child had died, alone, and she would 
see it — dead — to her own last day. Her heart's de- 
sire, granted in its fulness, would never pay for 
that. If he spurned her, she had failed, and her 
poison draught had killed two or none. As she 
lay, still and gasping at his feet, he stooped down 
and touched her shoulder. But she would not look 
up. 

Then his voice came hoarsely to her ear. "Thou 
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coward, thou fool," it said, "is this thy love that would 
fetch gods and demons to serve me? The child is 
gone !" 

Slowly she raised her head and gazed at him un- 
comprehending. "Gone!" she murmured, "gone?" 
Then she saw the fury in his face and understood. 
" Alive?" she cried, springing to her feet and con- 
fronting him, a great sunrise of relief in her eyes, 
a glow of pure happiness dyeing her face with the 
rose tints of childhood again. What splendour was 
this that transfused her with its radiant certainty? 
She cared no more for Kashima, his anger or his 
beauty or his love. The god had conquered, her 
heart was pure, her hands were clean. "Alive?" she 
cried again; "say it — alive?" Then as she saw the 
answering "yes" on his white lips she covered her 
face and trembled from head to foot with a joy she 
had never dreamed of yet. 

"Mercy Supreme!" he heard her murmur, "are 
these thy justices? Dost thou raise up Haru who 
defied thee, even as one of thy Holy Ones?" 

A red mist swam before his eyes. He knew no 
more till he sought for her face that was gone from 
before them. Dizzy with spent fury he looked down. 
Her head lay against his feet, and her amber robes 
were red. 

Long he stood above her, silent, motionless as she. 
Then he stooped and gently laid her head back from 
his feet, as it fell to one side, the slender neck turned 
a little, and he saw the peace on brow and lips. Nq 
need to ask forgiveness there. 
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But he knew he would ask it of himself in vain 
for ever and for ever. 

* * * * * 

Motaro met his Lord as he dashed into the court 
The old man caught at his arm, for Kashima seemed 
not to see him. 

"My Lord!" he cried, "the girl . . . the girl 
they gave him to . . . has killed him!" And he 
held out the Emperor's little garments clutched in his 
great brown hand. 

"Killed him?" said Kashima, as if not taking in 
the sense of the words. 

"See," said Motaro, his old face working with rage, 
"see, here are his garments ! I found them on her — 
before I cut her down!" 

Kashima stared at the little blood-stained coat. He 
did not know that those stains came from the poor 
peasant's heart as she fell. A new pain wrung his 
own, and he called it anger, not remorse. 

"Who was she that dared . . ." he began. 

But Motaro forestalled him. "A wretched woman 
from the village" — he could hardly find the words 
in his indignation — "they bribed her to carry him 
away to safety, and she murdered him, murdered the 
Emperor, for his rich clothes! She threw his body 
in the lake!" 

Kashima looked at his old servant curiously. "An 
impious crime, my man, but . . . what of us?" 

"We would have sent him to paradise without shed- 
ding a drop of his sacred blood, without pain at least, 
poor babe !" exclaimed the old fighter, forgetting his 
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politic desire to make away with the child during 
the raid on the Palace. "And," he went on, "we 
would have given him fitting obsequies! But these 
peasant swine would lay their hands on Sakya Mouni 
himself for gain ! What now, my Lord, shall we tell 
her?" 

"Come," said Kashima shortly. They mounted the 
long stairs to Jito's prison. 

As the morning broke her guards had begun to 
grow weary of their watch, and moved restlessly 
about, taking scant notice of the silent captives. The 
dawn breeze swept through the narrow windows and 
played with Kita's sash where it had been left lying 
on the floor. From time to time during the night 
there had been sounds below, sounds of marching men, 
of cry and counter-cry, of gates opening and then 
rolling back on heavy grooves. Jito hardly asked 
herself what it meant. Once or twice her thoughts 
followed the peasant who had promised to take her 
message to Kyoto, but nothing seemed to indicate 
that he had succeeded. She kept her mind steadily 
fixed on one point, the safety of the Emperor and his 
need of her could she come out of this ordeal. 

Some one was on the stairs. There was a sound 
of feet, and the men resumed their places in haste, 
all looking towards the door. It opened, and Kash- 
ima entered, followed by Motaro, who carried some- 
thing rolled up in a dark covering that showed a rose- 
coloured fold. The Empress's heart stood still, and 
Kashima saw her eyes dilate with terror. She looked 
so white, so pure, so lovely in her sorrow, so tenderly 
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protective of the two poor children whose heads rested 
on her knees, that the heart of the young Daimyo 
was pierced with one sick pang more at the sight 
But he held on his course. The woman who had 
scorned and cheated him must drink her cup to the 
dregs. 

The girls woke terrified from their sleep, and Kita 
sprang to her feet. Kashima saw but the Empress 
now. Coming directly to her, he took from Motaro 
that which he carried, and, without a word, shook out 
the covering and let its contents drop upon the ground 
one by one. A crimson robe fell first, right before 
Jito's feet, and then there fluttered down a little coat 
of gold brocade, stained with blood, Sudzu's faithful 
blood. 

He would not give her time to swoon. "She killed 
him for these pretty things," he said, "just killed 
him, and threw him into the lake. You are sorry you 
trusted her? Ah, well, these slaves are all alike. 1 " 
And he tossed the coat on her lap. 

She sprang to her feet with a scream that rang 
to the rafters. Then she fell forward heavily and 
he caught her in his arms. Her head was on his 
shoulder, her heart against his heart. He looked 
down into the lovely face, with its closed eyes and 
white lips, and tenderly he put back a strand of hair 
from the unconscious brow. 

"Jito, Jito Sama!" he cried, as the touch of her 
killed the hate in his heart and the fountains of his 
love were broken up. "My dearest, my dream, my 
despair ! I will give him back to you, I will slay the 
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world to buy him back, were he dead a thousand 
times! Do not go to him, my flower, my morning 
star ! Stay with me, and I will bring him back ! Stay, 
stay . . . stay!" 

His voice broke with a gasp. Kita's long knife 
was out and at his throat — it slipped and pierced his 
shoulder ; Shiwo dragged the Empress from his arms, 
and he staggered and fell, his head against the be- 
loved woman's feet. A long low roar came up on 
the morning air, a sound that in its sullen mighty 
thunder shook the great fortress from rock to roof. 
The hills gave it back, and the awful volume of sound 
rolled up again. It was the Ho jo war-cry. The two 
armies had met, far below, on the green hill-side. 



CHAPTER XXIII 



YES, far below, on the green hill-side, where 
the Samurai's tents dotted every slope 
with white. 

A little way from Sagamura, Taku- 
mine had paused, looking out anxiously over another 
road which debouched into the one along which 
he was leading his hastily gathered force of eight or 
nine thousand men. His soldier's instinct and long 
experience told him that it was madness to attack 
with these alone. Allowing for all diminutions 
of Kashima's following by the detachments sent to 
Omi and in other directions, he must still have at 
least fifteen thousand Samurai with him in Sagamura ; 
and the place, though believed to be in disrepair, was 
naturally strong and difficult of access. So he looked 
anxiously for some sign of the reinforcement with- 
out which he would refuse to proceed, let Yasutoke 
storm as he might. 

The old man seemed to have caught back the long- 
flown heats of youth in his wild anxiety to rescue the 
captives and punish the rebel. All fatigue, almost 
all age, was gone from his face as he rode at Taku- 
mine's side, erect, commanding, word and gesture 
full of fire. 

"How now, Kwambaku Sama?" he exclaimed as 
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he turned from where he had ridden on a little in 
advance, to catch the first glimpse of Sagamura from 
beyond a bit of rising ground. "Is this a time to 
cry halt? We are in sight of the robber's lair al- 
ready ! On, on ; we have him in an hour !" 

"Or he — us!" replied the General. "Would you 
have me give you also into his hand? We are too 
few. 'Tis here we must wait for the detachment from 
Omi." He spoke with absolute conviction of the 
truth. 

"Few?" cried Yasutoke, waving his hand towards 
the serried lines which stretched behind them out of 
sight on the dusty road. "You have an army with 
you ! Move on, move on at once, and by the time we 
reach Sagamura our reinforcements will be on our 
heels! This is mere loitering!" 

For all answer the General dismounted, gave his 
horse to a groom, and began to pace up and down, 
his fine face showing lines of profound anxiety. At 
last he stopped by Yasutoke's side, and laying his 
hand on the horse's neck looked up at his old friend 
silently. 

"Well," said the Regent, "since you hesitate, I will 
e'en convince you, though 'tis precious time stolen 
from our purpose. See, my friend, your troops are 
fairly fresh — the fine fellows have marched like men 
— and Kashima, secure in fancied hiding, expects us 
not! The best fighter loses one-half his courage if 
he be surprised. Surprise him now ! You linger here 
while perhaps some peasant, some farmer's lad, runs 
past us through the fields to warn him of your com- 
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ing, and then, Heaven help us, for we shall find him 
well prepared!" 

"My men must breathe," said Takumine stubborn- 
ly ; "if by the time the sun shines down that dell the 
others have not joined us, I will move on slowly. 
With crowning good fortune they might be near us 
now !" 

"Fortune !" cried the Regent in wild impatience; 
"man, more than fortune goes with us! Heaven is 
on our side for once; what need have we of more?" 

The General smiled, almost whimsically. To find 
Ho jo Yasutoke taking Heaven into his confidence 
was something new indeed. 

"For once, my good Lord?" he said. "Has it 
struck your Wisdom that Heaven may have a some- 
what long reckoning to settle with you and me? Our 
undertakings have not been always as pious as this 
one! By the sword of Ojin, here they come!" 

It was true. Far away on the branching road a 
great cloud of dust rose up, broken by points of light 
where the sun caught helm and spear. Takumine 
sprang to the saddle, and in a moment a thud of 
hoofs was heard and a party of horsemen dashed tow- 
ards them. The leader was the young captain of the 
Palace guard who had rescued the wounded soldier 
from the ruins the day before and brought the wel- 
come news that at least the Emperor and his mother 
had left Kyoto alive. He was in love with pretty 
Shiwo, and hoped against hope to find her with the 
Empress. 

"How many?" shouted Takumine Fujiwara, as the 
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young man came within hailing distance ; "who is with 
you ? Are these the Omi men ?" 

"Aye, Most Noble," gasped the young man, faint 
with long riding and choked with dust, but joyful 
in accomplishment of service. "I have . . . full 
seven thousand, and more to come ! Ride on ; we fall 
in as you pass!" 

"Was I right?" shouted Yasutoke as he plunged 
forwards. "Heaven grants us credit still, Lord Kwam- 
baku!" Then he was gone, riding as a young man 
rides, and the whole train, headed by the General, 
broke into a sharp gallop after him. 

The halt, short as it had been, had refreshed the 
horses, and now the long lines moved steadily and 
swiftly forward, and it seemed as if the broad road 
were one deep stream of mail-clad riders, with sud- 
den waves of light rising and falling on their shining 
spears. Company after company passed by, and the 
newcomers, waiting till they had gone, fell in behind 
them and doubled the splendid show. 

No fleet-footed peasant had sped on to warn the 
Daimyo's Samurai of their enemies' approach. Such 
as had seen them pass had fled to the hills or lain 
quaking in grove and furrow till they were out of 
sight. As they rounded the last low hill, and Saga- 
mura rose defiant before them, a cry went through 
the camp on the hill-side. Men rushed to their 
weapons, unheeding that greave and breastplate lay 
unused. No time but for one thing, to strike. The 
surprise was too complete for any man to don his 
complicated armour. No attack had been expected 
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for many hours to come, and though none flinched or 
quailed, the stout hearts knew that they must en- 
counter fearful odds. 

It seemed to the men on the hill-side, quickly 
gathered in lines ten deep and winding round 
it like a great human snake, that a very sea of fight- 
ing strength surged to their feet and broke there in 
waves of thunderous force — waves turned back again 
and again by the indomitable courage and fine dis- 
cipline of the defenders, yet creeping a few feet 
higher every time; and Kashima's men saw at last 
with dismay that they were being forced back bit by 
bit to the upper levels, to the last flat ground, to the 
very gates of the fortress, whence no comrades had 
yet issued to their help. 

There, on the little plateau, the last terrible strug- 
gle took place. Triumphant with approaching vic- 
tory the besiegers fought like men possessed. Taku- 
mine Sama, watching them from a hillock, thanked 
his gods that he had lived to see his soldiers fling off 
the sloth of years and leap to battle with the warrior's 
gladness. The Regent at his side was silent now, 
watching, watching each movement of attack, re- 
pulse, renewed attack, stubborn dogged defence, of 
life, of place, of comrade, overcome at last and borne 
down by the great numbers and terrific weight of his 
own men. No words passed his lips — the time for 
talk had gone by, and in the deafening crash of 
blows few words would have been audible. But once, 
as the young captain of the guard, followed by a 
squadron of riders that had kept its form through 
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all the terrific confusion, broke the last determined 
line of defenders before the gates, he turned and gave 
the General a look of profound gratitude which 
seemed to say, "Oh, brave and wise, I knew you not 
till now!" 

Their own position had been made the object of 
eager onslaught, for Kashima's men had recognised 
in them the heads of the expedition, and remember- 
ing that his leader's death has been ever the Samurai's 
defeat, they changed defence for aggression, and 
stormed the little eminence again and again. 

In vain, for a steadfast ring of picked men sur- 
rounded the Regent and his General ; a ring strength- 
ened now by the growing heaps of dead, forming a 
grisly bulwark outside that flashing line of steel. Be- 
yond it, on every side, men were fighting hand to 
hand in the last encounter of a combat to the death. 

^here were no cries now. When the besiegers' 
forces had first carried the plateau they rent the air 
with shouts, as did their foes with defiant curses. But 
now no noise was heard save the clash of swords, the 
dull thud of falling bodies, and the trampling of 
heavy feet. That sound almost drowned the rest; it 
shook the ground like the very pulse of war, the 
breath of battle in its come and go, its steady rise 
and fall. By faint degrees even that grew less; the 
resistance was losing its rage, its vital force was ebb- 
ing away in a thousand rivers of brave blood, creep- 
ing on sod and stone and turning grey rock red. The 
last desperate conflicts by the gates were fought in 
the absolute silence of men at close quarters, with 
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despair on the one side, with as mute a certainty of 
victory on the other. 

As Takumine looked across the narrow battle-field 
from where he stood, a great blaze of triumph shone 
in his old eyes. The outer ground was won, the last 
enemy lay gasping in his blood, and the victors 
paused, wiped their swords, drew up once more in 
orderly companies where many a place was empty, 
and looked with one accord to the Commander-in- 
Chief as if saying, "Lord, have we done well?" 

But the castle was dark and silent still. It might 
have harboured the dead who lay around it staring 
at the sun with blank, unseeing eyes. During those 
hours of mortal struggle it had given no sign of life. 
Many a brave man, cut down, bleeding, disarmed, had 
turned despairing eyes to the grey monster that 
seemed to watch his dissolution in calm untouched 
peace. At first indeed volleys of arrows had winged 
their flight from the openings in the high walls, but, 
as if at some unheard signal, these had ceased, and 
the silence of doom had wrapped the place in unan- 
swering stillness. 

Even in that moment of breathless exultation the 
besiegers turned wondering eyes on the stately pile. 
What held it, what mystery had laid on it this mantle 
of mute and blind inaction? Did it harbour some 
enormous force that would burst out on them, full 
armed, overwhelming, as they stood relaxed and pant- 
ing, visors raised, wiping the blood and sweat from 
their faces, as their hands slowly unstifFened from 
their swords? A strange tide of apprehension ran 
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through the ranks nearest the outer wall, and step by 
step they drew back, the foremost pressing on those 
behind, till a clear space spread between them and the 
intact portal, clear but for those who never would 
move again. 

Suddenly, with a deafening crash, the gates fell 
bodily forward, and over them thundered a great com- 
pact mass of men, men formed into living walls by 
rows of pikes carried lengthwise and linking the bear- 
ers together as in a moving bastion of steel and wood. 
For every hand that grasped a spear there was 
another hand with sword flashing in the sun, sword 
close to sword in terrible invincible array, and these 
swords were clean still, these men poured out, carry- 
ing all before them by solid weight, resistless pressure, 
and the unwearied force of full strength reserved. 
But the outbreak was not for slaughter. This was 
no magnificent sortie to clear the hill of their enemies. 
Slay the Master, the Samurai fights no more. In the 
black centre of the serried outrush was a man, un- 
conscious, wounded, but living yet, being dragged 
away to safety by a devotion that recked more of his 
life than of his fame ! 

"Perish Sagamura and all it contains!" Motaro 
had cried to his followers, "but we carry our Lord 
away if one of us is left to pass the Ho jo lines!" 

So Kashima, his spirit gone out in darkness, but 
his heart beating still with the strength of his splen- 
did prime, was borne along in the steady rapid out- 
burst of his choicest warriors. The opposing forces 
had scarce drawn breath in their amazement at the 
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sight, had scarce brought hilt to weary hand again, 
when a thousand men turned as one towards the nar- 
row rocky crest that led to the high hills, and streamed 
across it at steady gallop, the last hundred staying 
their steeds midway to hold the pass if foes should 
follow. 

No need for that ! The castle's open gates lay all 
too close! Unknowing that every instant bore the 
rebel Daimyo nearer safety, the besiegers poured 
their eager throngs in packed masses through the 
portal, each man wild to be before his fellow inside 
the enclosure. Precious minutes passed before Taku- 
mine could send a party in pursuit of the fugitives. 
By the time they started on their errand the granite 
crest was bare, and those they sought lost to view in 
the high hills. 

When some order was restored and the gateway 
cleared by shout and blow for the great ones to ride 
through, a dead silence had fallen on all within. Just 
ere they two entered Yasutoke's eyes sought those of 
his old comrade with a new question in his own. What 
saw the men before him that they should fall on 
their knees, cover their eyes, press back, to the ob- 
structing of his road? What horror waited for them 
there ?" 

Takumine, riding a little behind him, saw Yasu- 
toke's hand go suddenly to his throat, saw the straight 
old figure reel in the saddle. The sun was high now, 
and shone down on dead and dying men, on broken 
weapons and set stern faces outside the walls, for the 
Samurai dies hard and dies silently. But within those 
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walls a stranger, more terrible sight awaited the con- 
querors. 

Directly opposite the gate, in the blazing sunshine, 
was a woman's form, clothed in white, and bound with 
scarlet cords to a red pillar of the gallery. Her head 
had fallen forward on her breast, and a curtain of 
long dark hair swept over her face like a veil. At 
her feet, half hidden in the stiff white folds of her 
robe, lay two girls, bound hand and foot. The three 
were as motionless as the dead around them* 



CHAPTER XXIV 



MOTARO, the man of war, had not forgot- 
ten the sacred duty of revenge. The 
assailers of Kashima's life must die, 
crowned Empress and waiting-maid to- 
gether. But not quick, easy death should set them 
free. He had turned from them in contemptuous si- 
lence to his beloved Lord, had staunched his wound 
and bound it up so that the life blood ceased to pump 
its red waves down robe and armour. He had laid 
Kashima on the rifled bed of the little Emperor, and 
kneeling beside him undid greave and hauberk with 
fingers quick and gentle as a girl's, had set his teeth 
in black rage at the sight of the deep and all but 
mortal wound. His man breathed, the heart beats 
were growing steadier, and then Motaro sprang to 
his feet in the quick resolve to save him from himself 
before consciousness returned. He knew the foe was 
gaining ground, knew with the fighter's sharp in- 
stinct which way the day would go, and cursed him- 
self for letting his Daimyo linger fatal hours away in 
this death-trap, while they had been searching for the 
Emperor. In this interval, while Kashima's suprem- 
acy lay in abeyance, the mistake should be rectified. 

Without casting so much as a glance at the Em- 
press, where she lay, in swoon as deep as that of her 
foe, on Rita's knee, he raised Kashima gently and car- 
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ried him down the stairs, light burden, for all that 
he was roan full grown, in the arms that had sheltered 
and served him since infancy. Motaro was puzzled 
at his master's continued unconsciousness. Some shock 
to the brain must have attended his heavy fall, but in 
that unconsciousness lay Motaro's hope of his rescue, 
for he knew the Daimyo too well to dream that he 
would ever have abandoned Sagamura of his own 
accord. The old fighter soothed his own fears by the 
thought that, once out on the winding tracks of the 
hills, it would be easy to escape pursuit, and he knew 
many a rough but effective method of tending the 
wounded. 

So he brought him down, followed by the men, and 
an open litter was hastily prepared, such as would 
screen Kashima from his enemies on either side, but 
give him light and air from above. The garrison 
was called together and formed in marching order 
in the court, and men with axes and hammers were 
stationed at the gates, ready to displace their bars 
and hinges at the word of command. 

Not till then did Motaro give a thought to the 
women. He stood in the sun, stroking his chin and 
looking round the court as if seeking for something. 
His eye lighted on the central pillar of the gallery, 
opposite the still closed opening. 

"Yes," he said, as if to himself, "that will do! I 
will make a pretty picture for those who come after 
usP 

Calling two Samurai to him, he again mounted the 
stairs where Fate's footsteps had been coming and 
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going so hurriedly that day, and re-entered the great 
chamber on the upper floor. It was bathed in a low 
golden haze thrown up by the reflection of the mid- 
day sun under its dark-eaved windows. The women 
were where he left them, except that little Shiwo had 
sunk in despair to the ground, where she was weeping 
her last hope away. Kito never took her eyes from 
Jito's face, and bent her head every moment to listen 
if her mistress still breathed. They had not even a 
drop of cool water at hand wherewith to bathe her 
brow. 

But mercifully Jito knew nothing yet ; heard not 
Motaro's heavy steps and few fierce words; felt not 
the soldier's rude hands tear her from Kita's arms 
and fling her on his shoulder; these horrors heaven 
in its mercy spared her broken heart. But the girls 
shrieked and fought like wild cats as the other men 
dragged them up, at Motaro's command, and it was 
only when the Samurai had bound them hand and foot 
with lengths of stuff torn from the plunder on the 
floor (poor Kita was swathed helpless in her own 
green sash), only when their cries were choked by 
iron fingers at their throats that they ceased to strug- 
gle in their captors' arms. Hastily, with pounding 
feet, the men rushed down the staircase in Motaro's 
wake. They saw him holding an unconscious form 
against the central pillar, while others, under his 
directions, were binding that form tight to its sup- 
port by twisted lengths of scarlet cords torn from the 
great lacquer cases that had contained the Daimyo's 
effects. 
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"Tighter, tighter; are your fingers of wax?" 
roared Motaro; "'tis but a woman, our Lord's 
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And the men drew the blood-red cords round slen- 
der limbs and silver robe, till the Empress hung like 
a furled white standard on its ruddy pole. Her hands 
were bound the last above her sinking head, the fair 
white hands that had done their woman's work 
so stainlessly through all her gentle life. Then, 
too, the last vestige of pity died in those cruel hearts. 

"Fire?" said one of the men, straightening him- 
self and looking up at Motaro. 

"Aye," he cried, "bring fagots; pile them here! 
She will open her eyes ere they have done their work !" 

"And these wild cats?" cried the men who were 
carrying the unhappy girls. 

"Throw them down at her feet !" he answered, and 
as they did so, he turned and shouted to the two who 
had rushed to fetch wood from the empty kitchen, 
"Now, laggards, hasten !" 

The men stationed at the gate mistook the word 
for a command to them, and ere the executioners had 
returned, their work was done, the great gates trem- 
bled, swayed, fell outwards with a crash. No instant's 
delay could be risked now ! Motaro gave one glance 
of fury at his victims, and leaped from them to his 
horse beside the litter in the centre of the already 
moving throng. In another instant he and his com- 
rades had made their wild dash to the ridge, bearing 
all before them. 

For a passing moment the courtyard was deserted. 
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Men lay here and there who had been killed or 
wounded by some chance arrow at a window or falling 
from the thousands shot high, with this hope, by the 
assailants. The blazing sunshine poured down on 
the strange scene, burning intolerably in some pool 
of blood, or dancing on broken weapon and discarded 
helm. Then came the tremendous inrushing throng 
of the Ho jo men, the foremost dropping on their 
knees at the impious sacrilege they beheld, covering 
their eyes not to see their Empress, unmistakable in 
her royal robes, pinioned like a malefactor in all men's 
sight. 

Past them, over them, the grey-haired commander 
sprang forward like a boy, uttering a cry of fury. 
Yasutoke would have fallen from his horse but for the 
young captain who caught him in his arms. Then he 
tottered forward and sank on his old knees at the 
Empress's feet. Takumine Fujiwara paused for an 
instant, the instinct of reverence so strong upon him 
that he hesitated to touch the imperial martyr where 
she hung, whether living or dead he knew not yet 

Then the weakness passed, his short blade was out, 
and with strong deft hands he cut the cords that 
bound her in her place. Great Hojo Yasutoke rose 
from where he had knelt and stood beside her as she 
fell forward, helpless, and the general gave her into 
his arms. The old man who had loved Jito from her 
childhood received her gently as a father clasps his 
dying child. He put back the blinding hair and 
looked into her face, even as Kashima had done at 
dawn ; but from the Regent's worn eyes ran slow scald- 
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ing tears of love and anger. Never had they beheld 
a sight like this. 

The rescuers had hardly seen the poor girls, where 
they lay prone, half hidden in the folds of her long 
robe. At her feet they would have asked to die, the 
brave heart that had never faltered, the timorous one 
that had failed for an instant and leaped back to loy- 
alty in repentance. Shiwo was in her captain's arms, 
and looked up into her lover's eyes at last, to tell him 
that she lived. Kita, staunch brave maid, had never 
lost her consciousness, and crawled to Jito's side ere 
her last bonds were loosened. 

Yasutoke was sitting on the step, with Jito's head 
on his knees. Some one brought water, and Kita 
bathed the marble forehead and the crushed bruised 
hands. But it was long before those who loved her 
knew that the Empress lived. At last she seemed to 
shiver, and Kita felt the thrill of returning life an- 
swer to her ministering hands; then for a passing 
instant Jito opened her eyes, saw her faithful one 
smiling into her face, and answered by a look like 
that of a sweet tired child before her head nestled 
a little closer to the protecting arm and she sank 
back into stupor, merciful in that it kept memory 
away. 

Tenderly they carried her into the great hall and 
laid her down near the window that opened to the lake, 
on the very spot where yesterday Motaro had be- 
sought Kashima to take her life, Motaro who had 
been obliged to fly without consummating his purpose, 
and who was now far away, dashing through untrod 
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paths in the hills, carrying his Lord into safety. 
Could they but reach the distant Monastery for 
which he rode, before pursuit reached them, Kashima 
could lie there a while concealed, and heal him of his 
wound. 

Meanwhile, in the great silent chamber the tide of 
Jito's life crept back from the silent shores whither 
it had fled. The soft air blew in from over the lake, 
the afternoon sun once more shed long level rays on 
the old gilding of the screens. A great peace wrapped 
Jito in its healing balm, and she felt love's wings 
very close to her, very strong to protect her from 
harm. She was still unconscious of where she was; 
memory's sword had not fallen upon her yet. When 
it should — ah, when it should — what anguish must 
be hers! 

Suddenly Yasutoke gripped Kita's arm. She 
looked up to see his face all drawn with new anxiety. 
"And the Son of Heaven?" he said low and sharp; 
"where is he?" J 

Verily, in his joy at finding the mother alive, he 
had forgotten the boy. Jito stirred slightly as if 
that name would rouse her senses. Kita beckoned to 
Shiwo to take her place beside the Empress, and she ( 
rose noiselessly and drew the Regent aside, till they i 
stood at the far end of the hall. 

"My Lord," she whispered, "they came and showed 
us his precious garments stained with blood, and cried 
that he was even then dead. But it is in my heart 
that he lives." And she told him all the story. 

The Regent's eyes never left her face, and when 



i 
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she had done he did not speak at once. Then he asked 
a question. "Did they kill the girl?" 

"I think so," Kita replied sadly. "Those were in- 
deed the Emperor's robes, but I believe she had 
changed them that he might not be recognised. We 
women know each other, my Lord, and that poor crea- 
ture had a brave and faithful heart! I would stake 
my life on her fidelity !" 

"You staked the Emperor's !" said Yasutoke 
gravely. 

"It was already lost here," replied Kita. "Oh, my 
Lord," she went on, "what could we do? It was our 
only chance ! And he lives, I know he lives !" 

"Kita," came the Empress's voice, and it sounded 
very far away, "where is the Son of Heaven? Did 
you prepare his food at midday?" 

"He sleeps, dear Lady," said little Shiwo, looking 
up quickly ; "he sleeps, and Kita would not wake him. 
She is watching beside him." 

Kita withdrew still farther from the window. She 
and the Regent were invisible to Jito where she lay. 
Kita laid her finger on her lips, and the old noble 
nodded in comprehension of her unspoken desire to 
keep the mother a little longer in merciful ignorance 
of the terrors that hung over her. 

"That is well," said the Empress, then she added, 
"I am so tired, I will sleep also." And with a little 
sigh of relief she closed her eyes. 

One by one they stole out, leaving Shiwo to watch 
by her side while Kita remained out of sight, but 
alert for any necessity. Silent guards kept watch 
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outside the room, and those who loved her prayed 
that Jito might indeed sleep until her eyes could open 
on the sight of her child. 

Out in the courtyard stood the Regent and his gen- 
eral in deep and anxious consultation. After much 
search, and questioning of the few prisoners they had 
taken alive, no information could be elicited as to 
"Stematz, the wife of Kashima's woodcutter ;" Kita 
had noted the name with care, but she had no indica- 
tion of the direction which poor Sudzu had intended 
to follow. 

"My Lords," said Shiwo's captain, who had been 
lost in thought for a moment, "it comes to me that 
the peasant who brought us the message from the 
Glorious Ones told us that his name was Tatsu, and 
that he was this rebel's woodcutter in the mountains 
near Sagamura! This woman, Stematz, must surely 
be his wife!" 

"Matamori San," said the General, laying his hand 
kindly on the young man's shoulder, "thy zeal and 
faithfulness in all this matter deserve great reward! 
Now indeed thou hast found a good clue to guide us 
to Shi jo Tenno's hiding-place, if, as Heaven grant, 
those girls are in the right of it and he still lives! 
Go find this woodman, and we will question him." 

But all diligent searching failed to discover Tatsu, 
nor did any one even remember seeing him after the 
meeting of the two armies near the lake. He had 
disappeared as completely as the little Emperor. At 
last a private soldier, cudgelling his memory for trace 
of the missing man, who had been his road-fellow in 
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the night, declared that Tatsu had dropped behind 
on an excuse of picking up something he had let 
fall; and the evident conclusion was that he had run 
away. 

Little parties were sent back to look for him on 
the road, and others in different directions along the 
hills. But as the hours passed and no trace of him 
was brought to light an ever-deepening anxiety set- 
tled down on the new holders of the castle of Saga- 
mura. 

The silence, the peace around her, nursed Jito back 
to consciousness indeed, but Kita, marvelling at the 
mercy of Heaven, saw that the last act in the terrible 
drama was in her mind but a part of a frightful 
dream. 

"Such a terrible dream, my Kita," she said, shud- 
dering at the memory of it; "that evil one brought 
me the Emperor's garments — stained, Kita, all stained 
with red! And he told me I should see my precious 
one no more ! What wonder that such a dream nearly 
killed me? And he is safe, quite safe now, you say? 
Sudzu sent word? May she be happy for ever ! Why 
do they not bring him back? When will he come?" 

And Kita answered all her questions with stout as- 
surance. In a little while now, she said, a very little 
while, only her dear Lady must not be impatient, must 
npt fret, or she would surely faint and perhaps have 
that frightful dream again! That would be terrible 
indeed ! 

"What is the matter with my hands, Kita?" said 
the Empress suddenly, looking at her bruised wrists 
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with curiosity. "See, they are all seamed and purple, 
and they hurt me ! What did you do to them when I 
was in that swoon? I shall hardly be able to carry 
my son!" 

Kita had been expecting this question, and the 
Empress's own suggestion furnished her with the an- 
swer. "We were so frightened, beloved Lady! It 
seemed as if you would never come back to life, and 
we had to pinch and rub them so hard ! Dear gracious 
hands," she cried, bending her head to hide her emo- 
tion, "forgive your stupid wicked slaves for hurting 
you! w 

And she held them to her eyes, her lips, silently 
entreating her gods to avenge the cruel insults heaped 
on the sweet woman before her, who neither then nor 
ever afterwards was permitted to hear of them. Some 
fiat of inscrutable tenderness had gone forth, and her 
gentle heart was never to be hardened by a bitter 
thought of those last indignities and the perpetrators 
thereof. 



CHAPTER XXV 



MEANWHILE, Tatsu sailed away over the 
lake towards his home. The wind was 
his helper, and he came peacefully into 
harbour some two hours later on. He 
was troubled to see that no small brown skiff told of 
Stematz's being safe and quiet in the cottage. Heaven 
send she might not have gone to see him in Sagamura 
in the very heart of the storm ! He would soon know 
now, at any rate! So, rejoicing in the delightful 
sense of being his own master again, he moored the 
borrowed boat, and started off briskly to walk up the 
hill. His limbs seemed to throw off all weariness as 
his feet came in contact with the rich leafy soil, and 
his heart was light because he was once more in his 
own woods, where all was familiar, safe and friendly. 
He broke off a graceful bough full of red leaves to 
take to Stematz, and when he reached the top of the 
pass he waved the branch over his head and ran like 
a boy across the bit of beaten ground before the cot- 
tage. The paper screens were closed, and from within 
came a sweet, low croon, the lullaby that the hill 
women sing to their children : 

"Sleep, for down in the rice field 
The rat is gnawing the stalk! 
Sleep, for the red fox robber 
Will hear you if you talk ! 
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Robber, and rat, and prowling cat, 
Go far away, you may not stay! 

On mother's arm he can take no harm, 
The good little man who sleeps !" 

Tatsu . came close to the house and peeped cau- 
tiously through a hole in the paper, which he had 
meant to mend last week. He could scarce believe 
what he saw. Had he been away for a year instead 
of a day, and had the gods sent Stematz her heart's 
desire? Her back was turned to him, but he could see 
her sitting on the mats near the fireplace, and on her 
arm, moving a little as she rocked backwards and for- 
wards, was a round dark thing, a baby's head! She 
turned and looked down at it, and in that sideways 
glimpse of her face he caught such an expression of 
love and tenderness that he became furiously jealous 
on the spot. She ought to have been consumed with 
anxiety about her poor husband, and here she was, 
perfectly happy, nursing some other woman's child! 

He pushed back the screens and entered noisily, 
and she looked round in alarm. When she saw him 
there came such a light of joy into her eyes that his 
jealousy laughed itself to death in an instant. 

Then she was in his arms, and he held her close, 
strange child and all. But the little one resented this 
disturbance and gave an angry cry. So Stematz drew 
back and held him up for her husband to look at. 

"See, my Tatsu," she cried, "see the beautiful pres- 
ent the gods have sent us ! I found this darling in 
the woods last night ! And now you have come home, 
and I am too happy to live !" 
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But Tatsu had turned strangely pale, and was star- 
ing at the pretty boy with eyes full of terror. Then 
he prostrated himself upon the floor, and Stematz 
always declared that the baby gravely bowed its head 
in return. She thought Tatsu had lost his senses, or 
that perhaps he was faint from want of food. 

"There, there," she said soothingly, "the gods did 
send him of course, but he is a dear, good-tempered 
child, neither god nor demon, and there is nothing 
to be frightened about ! Do get up, Tatsu, and hold 
the little fellow while I prepare you some dinner!" 

Thus adjured, Tatsu rose to a sitting position and 
stared again at the child and then at her. She was 
standing smiling down at him, and the young visitor 
was pulling at the knot of red crape in her hair. 

"You . . . found . . . him? And in the woods, 
you say? Stematz, my wife, may Heaven protect 
us from harm; it is . . . the Emperor !" 

It was the woman's turn to tremble. She turned 
and looked long into the proud delicate face, so dif- 
ferent from that of any child she had ever seen. Then 
she too sat down and leaned silently against her hus- 
band, while he told her all the story of where he had 
seen this "Glorious One," of his mission to Kyoto and 
of his success there; nor did he forget to tell her 
of all the dangers that he had encountered. And 
when his story was ended, she told him hers, told 
of where she had found the Emperor, a little naked 
child in the lonely woods, of how she had clothed him 
in these things which she had bought long ago, al- 
ways hoping to use them for a son of her own • • • 
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and • . • now she must give him up ! and Stematz 
cried a little, very gently, because the Emperor had 
gone to sleep at last, like a good boy. 

And since they had far to go and it was long past 
noon, Stematz dried her tears and laid her sovereign 
down on the coarse blue quilt, and smiled back kindly 
at Tatsu when he patted her shoulder; and then she 
busied herself to get him the best meal that her little 
stores could provide. When he was refreshed he went 
and brought the old pony from the stable, and made 
a soft seat of pine boughs, freshly cut, and tied the 
blue quilt over it with straw ropes. And he set Ste- 
matz thereon, with the child in her arms, all rolled 
up in the crimson cotton wrappings that she had 
bought in times gone by. Tatsu led the pony, and 
they set out, a very solemn little party, taking the 
hill-path to Sagamura. That would give them safe 
conduct till they were close upon the citadel, and then 
Stematz was to wait while her husband went forward 
and learned what was taking place. If the Regent 
were not yet in possession of the fortress, they would 
find out where he was, and deliver their precious charge 
into his strong hands. 

All was quiet when they reached the castle; only 
the standards on the bastions had changed, and Tatsu 
understood that the Regent had prevailed. Soberly 
the old pony was led up to the gate ; then a cry went 
through the castle, a great cry of joy and triumph. 

"The Son of Heaven, the Glorious One has re- 
turned !" It flew from mouth to mouth, and strange 
glad faces crowded round the humble woodcutter and 
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his pale little wife sitting on the old pony. She knew 
now what she had done for the country, for the Em- 
press, for the boy himself, and before she let him 
go, she stood him up on the front of the rough saddle 
and showed him to all there. She would only give him 
into a woman's hands, and they called Kita, who came 
running out, wild with joy, to see her heart's belief 
shown true. 

"No," she cried, as Stematz would have placed the 
Emperor in her arms, "you shall bring him yourself 1 
You shall see his mother's face !" 

Jito was sitting near the window of the great hall, 
all flooded with the late sunshine, when those sounds 
were borne towards her on the quiet air of afternoon. 
Peace was with her still, but her heart was aching 
for the boy. With simple trust she had accepted 
Kita's statement of his safety, and now she was hold- 
ing her heart in rein till the hour when she could press 
him to it. As the joyous cries drew nearer, the music 
of his name reached her ears, and she sprang to her 
feet. But they seemed rooted to the ground ; the in- 
tensity of gladness and longing had transfixed her 
like a sword. Her glance leaped to the door whence 
Kita had flown like an arrow to its mark, but Shiwo, 
clinging to her, felt the Empress's breath come and 
go in that agony of mingled suspense and ecstasy 
that only mothers know. 

The shouts came nearer, and Jito reached her arms 
out to greet the coming joy, but her feet would not 
carry her to follow. Then at last the screens were 
thrust back, and radiant Kita pushed Stematz for- 
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ward, holding up the boy before his mother's face. 
He laughed and held out his arms, and she leaped 
upon him and snatched him to her, and smothered his 
face in her bosom, and rained tears of rapture down 
on the smooth dark head. 

Stematz hid her eyes and thanked the gods that 
she had seen the mother's happiness. 

• • • • # 

In time the Celestial ones rewarded her good deed 
by sending her fair strong sons of her own; and 
each, on the day that he was born, was clothed for 
one glorious hour in the crimson wrappings that she 
had lent the Emperor. And for every child she had, 
the Empress sent her a thousand pieces of gold, so 
that in time Tatsu became the wealthiest farmer in 
all the country-side. 

They found little Sudzu, and perceiving her faith- 
fulness, caused her to be buried with great honour, 
and built a temple to her memory on the spot where 
her house had stood. Stematz found her boat too, 
moored to the rocks in the cove, on the third morning 
after Sudzu died. None could say how it came there; 
and there was a red maple leaf lying for a greeting 
on the thwart. Some fishermen said they met it 
under the moon, and the oars were moving, but they 
could see no rower. But fishermen tell strange tales, 
and all this happened a long time ago. 

Years passed before Sudzu's lover could forget 
that last appealing look from her to him before she 
died. He took another bride in time, but the little 
tablet bearing Sudzu's name stood ever on the family 
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altar, and that name went down in honour from gen- 
eration to generation. 

• • # • • 

Far from Sagamura and its memories of defeat and 
crime lies a lonely monastery in a cleft of the rocks 
above a running river. Across the stream long ranges 
of hills lift their pale heads to the sky, and beyond 
them all, lonely and terrible, the peak of a volcano 
towers, wreathed in the white mists that its hidden 
fires send forth. 

On a quiet evening of late summer, a year after 
Jito had returned in peace to Kyoto with her boy 
safe on her knee, two men stood on the last rocky ter- 
race of the monastery where it hung over the stream 
a thousand feet below. On this side was shadow deep 
and cold already, but across the river the hills lay, 
gold and amethyst and rose, in the evening light that 
seemed loath to fade and leave them to the dusk. 

One of the men was young and pale. Dressed in 
sombre robes, he leaned against the rock-hewn edge 
of the terrace and gazed out from the twilight of his 
retreat to the glories stretched out before him. One 
hand, emaciated to transparency, supported his cheek, 
the other lay listless on the stone. It was Eashima, 
the phantom of Kashima, wasted by twelve months 
of body's sickness and heart's despair. 

His old servant Motaro stood a pace or two away, 
watching him with a love that no trial could lessen, 
no defeat estrange. His brown colour had paled in 
this cloistered spot, and his eyes, dimmed with sorrow 
and age, had lost their fighter's fire. He seemed un- 
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easy, and glanced once or twice behind him, to where 
a close-set aisle of dark cryptomeria pines ran back 
among the rocks to the great Temple. A bell was 
sounding, full and musical, the call to sunset prayer, 
and its strong vibrations echoed strangely through the 
winding ways of the ravine. The granite walls rose 
high on either side of this deep secluded cleft, where, 
hundreds of years before, a few holy men had met 
together to live their lives of penitence and prayer, 
far from the dusty noisy world without. 

"It grows late," said Motaro, "and my Lord will 
surely have the fever fit to-night if we linger here!" 
Again he looked anxiously down the length of brown 
path visible between the trees. 

"Yes, old friend," said Kashima without turning 
his head, "I com* Ah, the quiet country P* he ex- 
claimed, looking over at the dying beauty of the day. 
"When my hour comes, Motaro, carry me thither to 
die in the sun." 

"Let me carry you away now, dear Lord," said 
the old man eagerly ; "this dark damp burrow in the 
rocks is no place for you ! Come back to life, to your 
people, to your son !" 

"I have sworn," said Kashima, turning on him 
with some of the old imperiousness. "I keep my oath. 
Till Jito Sama comes herself to speak her pardon, I 
look on the sunshine no more! Jito, Jito," he cried, 
low and bitterly, "will you never forgive? Come, that 
I may die in peace!" 

"She hath forgiven, my Lord," said Motaro, speak- 
ing gently and clearly, as if to an unreasonable child. 
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"When you sent your son, saying, 'Slay or preserve, 
but let him atone for me,' did she not wring your par- 
don from the Regent? Did she not forbid pursuit, 
forbid revenge, forbid the confiscation of your lands? 
What more would you have? The woman is a god- 
dess ! May I earn mercy for my wrongs against her !" 

"You will, poor friend," said Kashima; "they 
sprang from too much love for me. But I that broke, 
crushed, abased — I that would have slain her child 
to keep her in my heart's hell for ever — what pardon 
for me? She passes on her glorious way, too great 
to punish me, too pure to hate. But the heart, the 
heart of her, forgives not — and till it do forgive I 
cannot live, I cannot die! My soul is the soul of a 
babe in darkness whose parent has not strength to 
bring it forth. Jito — do you not know you are 
avenged?" 

He gazed out at the last crown of light fading 
from the distant peak, and there was silence for a 
space. 

A sound of steps, of voices in the distance, falling 
sweet and clear along the darkened ways. Motaro 
came close to Kashima and threw his arms around 
him, looked into his eyes, and spoke fast. 

"Master and son of my master, listen. There has 
been . . ." 

"What," cried Kashima; "speak! Thou slayest 
me!" For there was that in the old man's face that 
brought the ebbing life to a standstill in his veins. 

"There has been sickness," Motaro went on hur- 
riedly in choking tones; "sickness, pestilence in the 
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South • • . they have sent . • • the Emperor 
and his mother to these hills • • . to escape — to 
breathe the purer air! She comes ... to visit 
. • . this place today !" 

Kashima's head fell back with one cry to Heaven, 
the name of names for him, " Jito Sama !" 

"Who calls me?" said a golden voice. She stood 
before him in the shadowed place, the child clinging 
to her robe, her gentle face and star-sweet eyes 
making glory of the gloom. 

"You have come!" said the broken-hearted man, 
kneeling at her feet; "forgive • • . forgive me, 
your enemy !" 

She looked down on him in wondering pity, as he 
knelt, his face hidden in a fold of her white robe 
snatched to his eyes, his lips. Behind him, Motaro, 
trembling in every limb, knelt too, with gnarled hands 
held up in supplication. 

One tremor told the memory of Sagamura. Then 
she mastered herself, stooped down, and taking her 
son's little hand laid it on the erstwhile rebel's head. 

<f We forgive!" she said in tones of pity so divine 
that the fountains of contrition broke from his eyes, 
and the bands around his heart were loosed. 

"We forgive," she said again, and never music 
drawn from Heaven fell sweeter on earth's darkened 
air; "rise, Kashima, go back to thy place, back to 
thy people, serve my son to his ripe age. Sin no more. 
Remember, we forgive." 

He would not look on the face that was bending 
over him in pure godlike pity. The light of her eyes, 
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those lamps of truth and mercy, would have struck 
him blind. But he clung to her robe, as rescued souls 
to new-found wings, and the child in his jealous love 
tried to snatch it from him. She took the boy's hand 
in hers. 

"No, precious one," she said, "he is thy servant now. 
Poor Kashima!" And then she laid the little hand 
once more on the man's bowed head. 

"Poor . . . Kasima!" lisped the childish lips. 
Then Jito lifted her son in her arms and passed away 
among the trees. 

• • • • • 

Certain happy dying words were sounding in the 
man's ears. "Mercy Supreme, are these Thy jus- 
tices?'' 



THE END. 
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